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TEMPEST. 



The Tempest and The Midwrnmer Night's Dream are the no- 
blest efforts of that sublime and amazing imagination, peculiar to 
Shakspeare, which soars above the bounds of nature, without for- 
saking sense ; or, more properly, carries nature along with him 
beyond her established limits. Fletcher seems particularly to 
have admired these two plays, and hath wrote two in imitation 
of them. The Sea Voyage and The Faithful Shepherdess. But, when 
he presumes to break a lance with Shakspeare, and write in emu- 
lation of him, as he does in The False One, which is the rival of 
Antony and Cleopatra, he is not so successful. After him. Sir John 
Suckling and Milton catched the brightest fire of their imagina- 
tion from these two plays ; which shines fantastically indeed in 
7?ie Goblins, but much more nobly and serenely in The Mask at 
Ludlcm Castle. Warimrton. 

No one has hitherto been lucky enough to discover the romance 
on which Shakspeare maybe supposed to have founded this play, 
the beauties of which could not secure it from the criticism of 
Ben Jonson, whose malignity appears to have been more than 
equal to his wit. In the introduction to Bartholomew Fair, he 
says : " If there be never a servant jnonster in the fair, who can 
help it, he says, nor a nest of ant^esP-Ue is loth to make na- 
ture afraid in his plays, like those that beget Tales, Tempests, 
and such like drolleries." Steevens. 

I was informed by the late Mr. Collins of Chichester, that 
Shakspeare's Tempest, for which no origin is yet assigned, was 
formed on a romance called Aurelio and Isabella, printed in Italian, 
Spanish, French, and English, in 1588. But, iJiough this infor- 
mation has not proved true on examination, an useful conclusion 
may be drawn from it, that Shakspeare's story is somewhere to 
be found in sai Italian novel, at least that the story preceded 
Shakspeare. Mr. Collins had searched this subject wilJi no less 
fidelity than judgment and industry ; but his memory failing in 
his last calamitous indisposition, he probably gave me the name 
of one novel for another. I remember he added a circumstance, 
which may lead to a discovery, — ^that the principal character of 
the romance, answering to Shakspeare's Prospero, was a chemi- 
cal necromancer, who had bound a spirit like Ariel to obey his 
call, and perfoiwhi9 services. It was a common pretence of 
dealers in the occult sciences to have a demon at command. At 
least Aurelio, or Orelio, was probably one of the names of this 
romance, the production and multiplicity of gold being the grand 
object of alchemy. Taken at large, the magical part of The 
Tempest is founded on that sort of philosophy which was prac- 
tised by John Dee and his associates, and has been called the 
Rosicnician. The name Ariel came from the Talmudistick mys- 
teries with which the learned Jews had infetted this science. 

T. Warton. 
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TEMPEST. 

Mr. Theobald tells us, that The Tempest must have been writ- 
ten after 1609, because the Bermuda Islands, which are men- 
tioned in it, were unknown to the English until that year ; but 
this is a mistake. He might have seen in Hackluyt, 1600, folio, 
a description of Bermuda, by Henry May, who was shipwrecked 
there in 1593. 

It was, however, on^ of our auApr*8 last works. In 1598, he 
played a part in the original Every Man in his Hwmour. Two of 
the characters are Prospero and Stephano. Here Ben Jonson 
taught him the pronunciation ojT the latter word, whid^ ii al- 
ways right in The Tempest: 

" Is not Hm SftephanOf my dn^iken buUer ?'* 
And always xorong in his earlier play, Tha Merchant <f Venice^ 
•which had been on the stagey at least twp or three years before 
its publication in 1600 : 

" My friend Stephano, signify I pra^ you," &c. 
— So little did Mr. Capell know of his aiithor, when he idly sup- 
posed his school literature, might perhaps have been lost by the dis' 
sipation of youths OT the busy scene of publick life ! Farmer- 

To contrast the dryness of these speeuktioAs with the flowers 
of Poetry, the reader is presented with a passage ikom the ele- 
gant stanzas of the Rev. W. L. Bowles, whose praise will, per? 
haps, persuade to a new perusal of The Tempest. 

*' O SOVEREIGN MASTKR, who with lonely state 
Dost rule as in some Isle's incbanted land. 

On whom soft airs and shadowy spirits wait. 

While scenes of faerie bloom at thy c<vnmand! 

On thy wild shores forgetfiil could I lie 

And list, till earth dissolv'd, to thy swee^ minstr^elsy! 

** Call'd by thy magick from the hoary ^ep. 
Aerial forms should in bright troops ascend. 

And then a wondrous mas>: before me sweep ; 

While sounds, that the earth aivn'd not, seem to blend 

Their stealing melodies, that when the strain 

Ceas'd, I should vfeep, a^, ifmUd so dream again** 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

AlonsO) king q^ Naples. 

Sebastian^ fda brother, 

Prospero, the rightful Duke of Milan. 

Antonio, Ha brother, the untrfdng Duke of Milan. 

Ferdinand, aon to the king q^ Naples. 

Gonzalo, ixn honest old counsellor o/* Naples. 

^dria?. I lord,. 
Jrrancisco, 3 

Caliban, a savage and deformed slave, 

Trinculo, a jester, 

Stephano, a drunken butler. 

Master qfa shifi. Boatswain, and Mariners, 

Miranda, daughter to Prospero. 



Ariel, an airy sfdrit. 
Iris, N 

Ceres, I 
Juno, \sfiirits, 

JVym/ihsj i 
Reapers, J 



Other 4^rits attending on Prospero. 

SCENE, 

The sea, with a shipj afterwards an uninhabited island. 
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ACT I.....SCENE I. 

On a Ship a$ Sea. 

A Stomif vfith Thunder and Lightning. 

Enter a Ship-master and a Boatswain. 

McL9Ser. Boatswain,^— 

Boats. Here) master : What cheer ? 

Mmx. Good : Speak to the mariners : fall to't yarely^* 
.^ we run ourselves aground : Bestir, bestir. lExit. 

Enter Mariners. 

fioat9. Heigh, my hearts ; cheeriy , cheeriy, my hearts ; 
yare, yare : Take in the top-sail ; Tend to the master's 
jwhi8de.p--Blow, till thou burst thy wind,^ if room enough I 

I Boatswain^'] In tlus nayal dialogue, perhaps the first exam- 
ple of sailor's language exhibited on the stage, there are, as I 
haTe been told by a skiliul navigator, some inaccuracies and con- 
tradictory orders, yohmon. 

The foregoing observation Is founded on a mistake. These 
inders sboiud be considered as given, not at once, but succes- 
sively, as the emergency required. One attempt to save the 
ship failing, another is tried. Malone. 

* fall tdt yarely,j i. e. Readily, nimbly. Our author is 

frequent m his use of this word. So, in Decker's Satiranuutix ^ 
** They'll make his muse t^yare as a tumbler." Steevene, 

Here it is applied, as a sea-term, and in other parts of the 
scene. So he uses the adjective, Act V. sc. v : " Our ship i» 
tight and yare.'* And in one of the Henrie* : " yare are our* 
ships." To this day the sailors say, ** sit yare to the helm.** 
Agfain, in AnUmj^ and Cleopatra^ Act II. sc. iii : ** The taddes 
yardy frame the office." T. Warton. 

3 Blam till thou burst thy vfind, &c.] Perhaps it might be read : 
BlaUf till thou buret, vsina, if room enough. Johntcfn. 

Perhaps rather— ^/bw^ till thou burst thee, wia^Z if room 
enough, 

B2 
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io TEMPEST. 

Mnter Alov so J Sebastian, Antonio, Ferdinand, 
GoNZALO, and others, 

Alon. Good boatswain, have care. Where's the mas- 
ter ? Play the men.* 

Boats. I pray now, keep below. 

Ant, Where is the master, Boatswsun ? 

Boats, Do you not hear him ? You mar our labour ; 
Keep your cabins : You 4p assist the storm.' 

Gon. Nay, good, be patient. 

Boats, When the sea is. Hence ! What care these 
roarers for the name of king? To cabin: Silence: Trou- 
ble us not. 

Gon, Good ; yet remember whom thou hast aboard. 

Boats, None that I more love than myself. You are 
a counsellor ; if you can command these elements. to si- 
lence, and work the peace of the present,* we will not 
hand a rope more ; use your authority. If you cannot, 
give thanks you have lived so long, and make yourself 
ready in your cabin for the mischance of the hour, if it so 
hap.^— Gheerly, good hearts.^ — Out of our way, I say. [Ex, 

Gon,'' I have great comfort from this fellow: me- 
thinks, he hath no drowning mark upon him ; his com- 
plexion is perfect gallows. Stand fast, good jfate, to his 

The allusion, as Mr. M. Mason observes, is to the manner in 
which the winds were represented in ancient prints and pic- 
tures. Steeveru. 

^ Ptay the men.'] i.e. act with spirit, behave like men. So, 
in Chapman's translation of the second //tW.- 

. •« Which doing, thou shalt know what souldiers pl<rjf the men, 
" And what the cowards.*' 
Again, in Marlowe's Tamburiaine, 1590, p. 2: 

" Viceroys and peers of Turkey, pUe^ the men.** 
"^n ^Aw, iw^if M, Iliad, V. V. 529. Steevens. 

Again, in scripture, 2 Sam. x. 12 : " Be of good courage^ 
and fet us filay the men for our people." Malone. 

<* __ am9t the storm] So, in Pericles : 

" Patience, g^od sir ; do not assist the storm,.** Steevens. . 

• . <f the pre^enti] i. e. ^the present instant. So, in the 

15th chapter of the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians : " of 

whom the greater part remain unto this present.** Steevens, 

f Gomalo.] It may be observed of Gonzalo, that, being the 
only good man that appears with the kine, he is the only man 
that preserves his cheeriulness in the wreck, and his hope on the 
island. Johnson* 
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TEMPEST. II 

lianging ! make the rope of his destiny our cable, for 

our ovoi doth little advantage ! If he be not bom to be 

hanged, our case is miserable. lExeuni. 

Re-enter Boatswain. 

Boats. Down with the top-mast; yare; lower, Iow«r; 
bring her to try with main-course.' [A cry vfithin^'] A 
plague upon this howling ! they are louder than the wea- 
ther, or our office^-— 

Re-enter Sebastian, Antonio, and Gonzalo. 
Yet again ? what do you here ? Shall we give o*er, and 
drown ? Have you a mind to sink ? 

Seb, A pox o' your throat ! you bawling, blasphemous, 
Incharitable dog ! 

Boats. Work you, then. 

jint. Hang, cur, hang ! you whoreson, insolent noise* 
maker, we are less afraid to be drowned than thou art. 

Gon, I'll warrant him from drowning; though the 
ship were no stronger than a nut-shell, said as leaky as 
an unstanched wench. 

Boats. Lay her a-hold, a-hold;* set her two courses; 
off to sea again, ^ lay her off. 

Enter Mariners wet. 

iW&r.- All lost I to prayers, to prayers ! all lost ! 

[Exeunt. 

» hring^ her to tey with maiiwjourse.] Probably finom 

Hackluyt's Voyage*, 1598 : " And when the barke had way, we 
cut the hauser, and so gate the sea to our friend, and tried out all 
that day vjitk our maine courted Makme. 

This phrase occurs also in Smith's Sea Grammary 1637, 4to. 
under the article Movo to handle a shifi in a Storme : " Let us Be 
at Trie vjtth our maine course ; that is, to hale the tacke aboord, 
the sheat close aft, tihe holing set up, and the helme tied close 
aboord." P. 40. SteewnM. 

• Lay her a-hold, a-hold/) To lay a shit a-hold, is to bring her 
to lie as near the wind as sne can, in oraer to keep clear of the 
land, and get her out to sea. Steevens. 

1 — set her ttvo courses ; off to sea again,"] The courses are 
the main-sail and fore-sail. This term is used by Raleigh, in bi» 
Discourse on Shipping, yohnson. 

The passage, as Mr. Holt has observed, should be pointed. Set 
her tno courses / off, &c. 

Such another expression occurs in Decker's If this be not a good 

JPlay, the Devil is in it, 1612 : " off with your Prablers and 

your Bazmers j out vtithyour courses,** Steevens, 
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U TEMPEST- 

Bomt9, What, must our mouths be cold ? 

Gon» The king and prince at prayers ! let us asaist them> 
Tor our case is as theirs. 

Seb. I am out of patience. 

Jkt. We are merely^ cheated of our liyes by drunk* 
ards.«~ 
This wide-chapped rascal ;-^'Would thou might'st lie 

drowning, 
The washing of ten tides ! 

Gon. . He'll be hanged yet } 

Though every drop of water swear agiunst it, 
And %9ipe at wid'st to glut him.^ 

\^ji coTiftised noUe within'] Mercy on us ! — We split, we 
split !— Farewell, my wife and children !-^Farewell, bro- 
ther !*— -We split, we split, w^ split !— 

^n^. Let's idl sink with the king. \^Exit. 

s .-^v-^ magia -*] in-tfais ]4ace, ^ig]^ifi€8 oMutefy^* in whicih 
sense it is used in Mamieti Act I. sc. iii : 

« — --, — Things rank ^nd gnoss in nature 
*< Possess it merely'* 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Poetcuter .* 

" at request 

«< Of some mere friends, some honourable Romans." - 

Steevent. 

3 — to glut him..'] Shakspeare probably wrote, fenglut hint, 
to roicUlov) him, ; for which I know not that glut is ever used by 
him. In this signification englut, from englwtir, Fr. occurs fre- 
quently, as in Hienry VI: 

" I Thou art so near the gulf 

** Thou needs must be englutted.** 
And again, in Timm and Othello. Yet Milton writes glutted offal 
for ewalhmed, and therefore perhaps the present text may stand. 

yohnaan* 
Thus, in Sir A. Gorges's translation of Lucan, B. VI : 

" oylie fragments scarcely bum'd, 

" Togetlier she doth scrape and glut." 
j.,e. 3waUow. Steevent. 

4 Mercy on ua f &c. — — Fureviell, brother / &c.] All the^ 
lines have been hitherto given to Gonzalo, who has no brother in 
the ship. It is probable that the lines succeeding tlie confuted 
noise within should be considered as spoken by no determmate 
characters, yohnton. 

The hint for this stag^ direction, &c. might have been received 
from a passage in the second book of Sidney's Arcadia, where the 
shipwreck of Pyrocles is described, with tliis concluding circum- 
stance : " But a monstrous cry, begotten of many roaring voycf^s, 
was able to infect with feare,** &c. Steevent, 
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TEMPEST. 13 

Seb. Let's take leave of him. [Exit, 

Gon, Now would I ^ve a thousand fbrlongs of sea for 

an acre of barren ground ; long heath, brown furzes any 

thing : the will» above be done ! but I would fidn die a 

dry death. ~ [Exit. 

SCENE ri. 

The island: before the cell of Prospera, 

Enter Prospero and Miranda. 

JWirc. If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them : 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitchy 
But that the sea,' mounting to the welkin's cheeky 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffer'd 
With those that I saw suffer ! a brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dash'd all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart ! Poor souls ! they perish'd. 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e'er* 
It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 
The freighting souls within her. 

I'ro, -Be collected ; 

No more amazement : Tell your piteous heart, 
There's no harm done. 

Mira, 0> woe the day ! 

Pro. No harm-^ 

5 But that the *ea, &c.] So, in Xing Lear .• 

" The sea in such a storm as his bare head 
" In hell-black night endiw'd, would have buoy'd up, 
** And quench'd the stelled fires.'* Mahne. 
Thus in Chapman's- version of the 31st Iliad: 

" — as if his waves would drowne the side, 
** And put out all tlie sphere of fire." Steevent. 

6 or ^er — ] i. e. before. So in Eccletiastes, xii. 6 : 

** Or «wr the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be bro- 
ken ." Again, in our author's Cpnbeline .• 

" — or ^er I could 

** Give him that parting kiss——." SteeWM, 

7 Pro. No harm.'] I know not whether Shakspeare did not 
make Miranda speak thus : 

O, woe the d<xy ! no harm ? 
To which Prospero properly answers : 

I have done nothing but in care if thee. 
Miranda, when she speaks the wwdsy O, tnoe the dty ! suppose 
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14 TEMPEST. 

I have done nothing but in care of thee, 
(Of thee, my dear one ! thee, mf daughter 1) who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 
Of whence I am ; nor that I am more better* 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell,* 
And thy no greater father. 

Mira, * More to know 

Did never meddle with my thoughts.* 

JPro, 'Tistime 

I should inform thee further. Lend thy hand, 
And pluck my magick garment from me.-^So ; 

[Lay8 dovni his mantle. 
Lie there my art.'— -Wipe thou thine eyes ; have com- 
fort. 
The direful spectacle of the wreck, which touch'd 
The very virtue of compassion^ in thee, 

not tliftt the crew had escaped, but that her father thought diffeiS' 
ently from her, and counted their destruction no harm, yphmon, 

8 — more better — ] This ungrammatical question is very fre- 
quent among our oldest writers. So, in The History of Bdyof 
Knight of the Svsan, bl. 1. no date, imprinted by Wtn. Copland,- 
«* And also the m^ire sooner to come, without prolixity, to the true 
Chronicles,** &c. Again, in the True Tragedies of Marius and 
Scilla,*'lS9A: 

" To wait a message of more better worth.*' 
Again, ibid : 

" That hale more greater than Cassandra now.*' Steevens, 

• ^^^full poor cell,'] i. e. a cell in a great degree of poverty. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra .• " I am full sorry.** Steevens. 

1 Did never meddle vfith my thoughts.'] i. e. mix with them. To 
meddle is oflen used, with tiiis sense, oy Chaucer. Hence the 
substantive medley. The modem and familiar phrase by which 
that of Miranda may be explained, is — never entered my thoughts-^ 
never came into my head. Steevens. 

It should rather mean— to interfere^ to trouble, to busy itself, as 
still used in the North, e. g. Don't meddle with we; i. e. Let me 
alone ; Don't molest me. Hitson. 

See Howell's Diet. 1660, in v. to meddle,- «* se mesler de." 

3falone. 

« Lie there my ««.] Sir Will. Cecil, lord Burleigh, lord high 
treasurer, '8«J. m the reign of queen Elizabeth, when he put off 
his gown at night, used to say. Lie there, lord treasurer. Fuller'i 
Holy State, p. 257. Steevens. 

» virtue-^ compassion —1 Virtue ; the most efficaciooii 

part, the energetic qusOky ; in a lijoe aeose we »i^y> Th§ virtue ^ 
ftfian^iMin%h$.99tir9et' S^hmm- 
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TEMPEST. IS 

I have, vnth sMch pveiyiskm in mdne art, 

So safely order'd, that there is no souU-^^ 

No, not so much perdition as an hah*, 

Betid to any creature in the vesseH 

Which thou heard'st c^, wrhioh thou saw'st sink. 

Sit down ; 
For thou must now know :&irther. 

Mira. You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am ; but stopp'd 
And left me to a bootless inquisition ; 
Concluding, Stay^ not yet,^^^ 

Fro, The hour's now come ; 

The very minute bids thee ope thine ear ; 
Obey, and be. attentive. Can'st thou remember 
A time before we came unto this cell ? 
I do not tliink thou can'^t ; for theii thou wast not 
Out three, years old.* 

Mira. Certainly, sir, I can. 

-• — that there is no soul — "] Thus the old editions read ; but 
this is apparently defective. Mr. Rowe, and after him Dr. War- 
burton, read— tiof there is no soul lost, without any notice of the 
variation. Mr. Theobald eubatitutes no foil, and Mr. Pope follows 
him. To come so near the right, and yet to miss it, is uiducky ; the 
author probably wrote no soU, no stain, no spot ; for so Ariel tells : 

Not a hair perish* d ; 

On their sttstaining garments not a blemish. 

But fresher than before. 
And Gonzalo, The rarity of it is, that our garments being drenched 
in the sea, -keep natviithstanding their freshness and glosses. Of this 
emendation I find that the author of notes on The Tempest had a 
glimpse, but could not keep it. Johnson. 

no soul — ] Such interruptions are not uncommon to Shak- 

speare. He sometimes begins a sentence, and, before he con- 
cludes it, entirely changes its construction, because another, more 
forcible, occurs. As- this change frequently happens in conversa- 
tion, it may be suffered to pass uncensured in the language of the 
stage. Steewns. 

* — ^ not so much perdition as an hair, 

Betid to any creature in the vessel, — ] Had Shafcspeare in his 

mind St. Paul's hortatory speech to the ship's copipany, where he 

, assures them that, though they were to suffer shipwreck, ** not 

an hair should fall from the head of any of them ?** Acts, xxvii. 34. 

Ariel afterwards says, « JiTot a hair perished,** Holt White. 

• Out three years old.'] i. e. Quite three years old, three ycitts 
•Id fuU-out, complete.. 

So, in the 4th Act : « And be a boy right out," Suevens, 
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16 TEMPEST. 

Pro, By what? by any other houses or person? 
Of any thing the image tell me, that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance. 

Mira, 'Tis far off; 

And rather like a dream, than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants : Had I not 
Four or five women once, that tended me ?, 

Pro, Thou had'st, and more, Miranda : But how is it, 
That this lives in thy mind ? What seest thou else 
In the dark backwai^ and abysm of lime V 
If thou remember'st aught, -ere thou cam'st here, 
How thou cam'st here, thou may'st. 

Mira, But that I do not. 

Pro . Twelve years since, Miranda, twelve years sioccy'^ 
Thy father was the duke of Milan, and 
A prince of power. 

Affra. Sir, are not you my father? 

Pro, Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 
She said— -thou wast my daughter ; and thy father 
Was duke of Milan ; and his only heir 
A princess ; — no worse issued. • 

Mira, O, the heavens ! 

What foul play had we, that we came from thence ? 
Or blessed was't, we did? 

Pro, Both, both, my girl : 

By foul play, as thou say'st, were we heav'd thence ; 
But blessedly holp hither. 

7 abysm tftime P] i.e. Abyss. This method of spelling 

the word is common to other ancient writers. They took it from 
the French obyMie, now written abime. So, in Heywood's Bra^ 
Zen Jge^ 1613 : 

" And chaae him from the deep abysms below." Steeveru, 

* Tkxlve years njux, Miranda, tvxlve years since,'] Tears, in the 
first instance, is used as a dissyllable, in the second as a mono- 
syllable. But this is not a license, peculiar to the prosody of Shak- 
speare. In the second book of Sidney's Arcadia are the follow- 
ing lines, exhibiting the same word, with a similar prosodical va- 
liation: 

<< And shall she die ? shall cruel Jier spill 

" Those beames that set so msaiy hearts on Jire .^' Steevens. 

• A princess / — no vjorse issued.^ The old copy reads—" And 
princess.^* For the trivial change in the text I am answerable. 
Issued is descended. So, in Greene's Card qf Fancy, 1608 : 

** For I am by birth a geotlemasv and issued of such parents^** 
&c. Steevens. 
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Mira. O, my heart bleeds 

To think o* the teen^ that I have tum'd you to, 
Which is from my remembrance ! Please you, further. 

Pro. My brother, and thy uncle, call'd Antonio^— 
I pray thee, mark mey-^that a brother should 
Be so perfidious ! — he, whom, next thyself^ 
*Of all the world I lov'd, and to him put 
The manage of my state; as, at that time, 
Through ^1 the signiories it was the first. 
And Prospero the prime duke ; being so reputed 
In dignity, and, for the liberal arts. 
Without a parallel ; those being all my study. 
The government I cast upon my brother. 
And to my state grew stranger, being transported, 
And rapt in secret studies. Thy false uncle- 
Dost thou attend me ? 

Mira, Sir, most heedfuUy. 

Pro. Being once perfected how to grant suits, 
How to deny them ; whom to advance, and whom* 
To trash for over-topping ;* new created 
The creatures that were mine ; I say, or chang'd them, 

3 — — teen — ] is sorrow, grief, trouble . So, in Romeo andyuliet .• 

** to my teen be it spoken.'* Steeveru. 

4 whom to advance, and whom — ] The old copy has mha 

in both places. Corrected by the editor of the second folio. 

Malone. 
« To troth for over-topping;] To troth, as Dr. Warburton ob- 
serves, is to cut away the superfluities. This word I have met 
with in books, containing directions for gardeners, published in 
the time of queen Elizabeth. 

The present explanation may be countenanced by the following 
passage in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, B. X. ch. 57 : 

« Who suffreth none by might, by wealth or blood to owr- 

topp, 
*« Himself gives all preferment, and whom listeth him doth 
lop.'* 
Again, in our author's K. Richard XX: 
*• Go thou, and, like an executioner, 
« Cut oflfthe heads of too-fast-growing sprays 
« That look too lofty in our commonwealth." 
Mr. Warton's note, however, on— « trash for his quick hunt- 
ing," in the second act of Othtllo, leaves my interpretation of this 
passage somewhat disputable. 

Mr. M. Mason observes, that to trash for overtopping, «« may 
mean to lop them, because they did overtop, or in order to pre- 

C 
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Or else new form'd them : having both the key* 

Of officer and office, set all hearts^ 

To what tune pleas'd his ear ; that now he was 

The ivy;, which had hid my princely trunk, 

And suck'd my verdure out on't.® — Thou attend'st not: 

I pray thee, mark me.* 

vent them fromovertopping. So Lucetta, in the second scene 
of The Tvjo Gentlemen ^Verona, says : 

** I was taken up for laying them down, 
" Yet here they shall not fie, for catching cold." 
That is, lest they should catch cold. See Mr. M. Mason's notft 
on this passage. 

In another place (a note on Othello) Mr. M. Mason observes, 
that Shakspeare had probably in view, when he wrote the pas- 
sage before us, " the manner in which Tarquin conveyed to Sexr 
tus his advice to destroy the principal citizens of Gabii, by strik- 
ing off, in the presence of his messengers, the heads of all the 
tallest poppies, as he walked with them in his garden." Steevens^ 

I think this phrase means " to correct for too much haughti- 
ness or overbearing." It is used by sportsmen in the North, when 
they correct a dog for misbehaviour in pursuing the game. This 
explanation is warranted by the following passage in Othello, Act 
II. sc. i r 

** If this poor trash of Venice, whom I troth 
" For his quick hunting." 
It was not till after I made this remark, that I saw Mr. Warton's 
note on the above lines in Othello, which corroborates it. Douce, 

A trash is a term still in use among hunters, to denote a piece 
of leather, couples, or any other weight, fastened round the neck 
of a dog, when his speed is superior to the rest of the pack ; i. e. 
when he over-top* them, when he hunts too quicky C. 

See Othello, Act II. sc. i. Steevens. 

« lK}th the key — ] This is meant of a key for tuning the 

harpsichord, spinnet, or virginal; we call it now a tuning ham- 
mer. Sir y. Memkins. 

^ Of officer and office, set all hearts — ] The old copy reads— ** dl 
hearts Vth* *tote," but redundantly in regard to metre, and unne- 
cessarily respecting sense ; for what hearts, except such as were 
i* th* state, could Alonso incline to his purposes ? 

I have followed the advice of Mr. Ritson, who judiciously pro- 
poses to omit the words now ejected from the text. Stecoens, 

8 AndsucPdmy verdure out onUA So in Arthur Hall's transla- 
tion of the first book of Homer, 1581, where Achilles swears by 
his sceptre : 

** Who having lost the sapp of wood^ efl greenenetse cannot 
drawe." Steevens. 

® I pray thee, mark me.^ In the old copy, these words are the 
beginning of Prospero's next speech ; but, for the restoration of 
metre, I have changed their place. Steevens. 
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Mira. O) good sir, I do. 

Fro, I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicate' 
To closeness, and the bettering of my mind 
With that, which, but by being so retir'd, 
O'er-priz'd all popular rate, in my false brothei* 
Awak'd an evil nature : and my trust, 
Like a good parent,^ did beget of him 
A falsehood, in its contrary as great 
As my trust was ; which had, indeed, no limit, 
A confidence sans bound. He, beuig thus lorded. 
Not ovly with what my revenue yielded. 
But whkt my power might else exact, — like one, 
Who having, unto truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie,^ — ^he did believe 

1 Ithut neglecting worldly ends, all dedicate — ] The old copy 
has — " dedicat«//" but we should read, as in tne present text, 
** dedicate.** Thus, in Measure for Measure.- 

" Prayers from fasting maids, whose minds are dedicate 

•* To nothing temporal." Riuon. 

^ Zdke a good parent, &c.] Alluding to the observation, that a 
father above the common rate of men has commonly a son below 
it. HeroumJiUi noxa. yohruon. 

^ like onCt 

Who having, unto truth, by telling of it. 
Made tuch a sinner of his tnemoryf 

To credit his own /le,] There is, perhaps, no correlative, to 
which the word it can with grammatical propriety belong. Lie, 
however, seems to have been the correlative to which Uie poet 
meant to refer, however ungrammatically. 

The old copy reads — " into truth." The necessary correction 
was made by Dr. Warburton. Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens justly observes that there is no correlative. Sec. 
This observation has induced me to mend the passage, and to 
read: 

Who having unto truth, by telling qf't — instead ofi of it. 
And I am confirmed in this conjecture, by the foHowing pas- 
sage quoted by Mr. Malone, &c. M. Mason. 

There is a very sing^ar coincidence between this passage and 
one in Bacon's History of King Henry VII. [Perkin WaAeck^ 
** did in all things notably acquit himself; msomuch as it was. 
generally believe^ that he was mdeed Duke Richard. Nay, him- 
self , with long and continual counterfeiting, and with oft telling a 
lye, was tuTwd by habit almost into the thing he seemed to be; and 
jrom a liar to be a believer** Malone. 
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He was the duke ; out of the substitution,^ 
And executing the outward face of royalty, 
With all prerogative :— Hence his ambition 
Growings— Dost hear? 

Mira. Your tale, sir, would cure deafness. 

J'ro. To have no screen between this part he play'd, 
And him he play'd it for, he needs will be 
Absolute Milan: Me, poor man!—- my library 
Was dukedom large enough ; of temporal royalties 
He thinks me now incapable : confederates 
(So dry he was for sway') with the king of Naples, 
To give him annual tribute, do him homage ; 
Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 
The dukedom, yet unbow'd, (alas, poor Milan !) 
To most ignoble stooping. 

ikffrfl. O the heavens ! 

Pro, Mark his condition, and the event ; then tell mcf 
; If this might be a brother. 

M^ra. I should sin 

To think but nobly® of my grandmother: 
Good wombs have borne bad sons. 

Pro, Now the condition. 

This king of Naples, being an enemy 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's suit ; 
Which was, that he, in lieu o' the premises,'' — 
Of homage, and I know not how much tributes- 
Should presently extirpate me and mine 

* ffe TOO* the duhet out of the wbstitutiorit^ The old copy reads 
— " He was indeed the duke." I have omitted the word indeed, 
for the sake of metre. The reader should place his emphasis on 
—was. Steevem. 

8 (So dry he v)Mfor noay^] i. e. So thirsty. The expression, I 
am told, is not uncommon m the midland counties. Thus, in Lei- 
cester's commonfoxalth : ** against the designments of the hasty 
Erie who thirsteth a kingdom with great intemperance." Again, 
in TVoilus and Cressida: " His ambition is dry.** Steevens. 

To think but nobly -^^ But, in this place, sig^nifies otherwise 
than. Steevens. 

1 — in lieu o* the premises, &c.] In lieu of, means here, in 
consideration of; an unusual acceptation of the word. So, in 
Fletcher's Prophetess, the chorus, speaking of Drusilla, says : 

'< But takes their oaths, in lieu of her assistance, 
•« That they shall not presume to touch their lives. •* 

M. Mason, 
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Out of the dukedom ; and confer fair Milan, 
With all the honours, on my brother : Whereon, 
A treacherous army levied, one midnight 
Fated to the purpose, did Antonio open 
The gates of Milan ; ^ind, i' the dead of darkness^ 
The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me, and thy crying self. 

Mira, Alack, for pity ! 

I, not rememb'ring how I cried out then,* 
Will cry it o'er again ; it is a hint,* 
That wrings mine eyes.* 

J^ro. Hear a little further, 

And then I'll bring thee to the present business 
Which now's upon us ; without the which, this story 
Were most impertinent. 

Mira, Wherefore did they not 

That hour destroy us ? 

JPro. Well demanded, wench ; 

My tale provokes that question. Dear, they durst not; 
(So dear the love, my people bore me) nor set 
A mark so bloody on the business ; but 
With colours fairer painted their foul ends. 
In few, they hurried us aboard a bark ; 
Bore us some leagues to sea ; where they prepar'd 

8 »_ cried out — ] Perhaps we should read— cried <m*t. 

Steevaii. 

9 — a hint,] Mint is suggestion. So, in the beginning speech 
of the second act : 

" our hint of woe 

" Is common " 

A similar thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra, ActV. sc.i: 
" — ^— it is a tidings 
•* To wash the eyes of kings." Steevens. 
1 That wrings mine eyes."] i. e. squeezes the water out of them. 
The old copy reads—- 

** That wrings mine eyes toU.** 
To v)hat? every reader will ask. 1 have, therefore, by the ad- 
vice of Dr. Farmer, omitted these words, which are unnecessary 
to the metre : hear, at the beginning of the next speech, being 
used as a dissyllable. 

Tp wring, in the sense 1 contend for, occurs in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Act I. sc. ii : "his cook, or his laundry, or his washer^ 
and his viringer,** Steevens, 

C2 
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A rotten carcass of a boat,' not rigg*d, 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast ; the very rats 
Instinctively had quit it i^ there they hoist us. 
To cry to the sea that roar'd to us ;* to sigh 
To the winds, whose pity, sighing back again, 
Did us but loving wrong. 

Mira, Alack! what trouble 

Was I then to you ! 

Pro, O ! a cherubim 

Thou wast, that did preserve me! Thou didst smile, 
Infused with a fortitude from heaven. 
When I have deck'd the sea' with drops full salt ; 

* — of a boat,] The old copy reads — of a butt, Menlej. 
It was corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

* — had quit it/] Old copy-^Aave quit it. Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. Malone. 

4 To cry to the tea that roar'd to u*;] This conceit occurs again 
in the Winter's Tale: — " How the poor souls roar'd, and the sea 
moci!*d them," &c. SteeveiiM. 

8 —.decked the eea — J To deck the sea, if explained, to ho- 
nour, adorn, or dignify, is, mdeed, ridiculous, but the original im- 
port of the verb deci, is to cover f so, in some parts, they yet say 
deck the table- This sense may be borne, but perhaps the poet 
wrote Jieek'd, which I think is still used in rustic language of drops 
falling upon water. Dr. Warburton reads moeJt'df the Oxford 
edition bracPd, yohnwn. 

Verstegan, p. ol. speaking of beer, says ** So the aoerdecking 
or conering of beer came to be called berham, and afterwards 
"barme." This very well supports Dr. Johnson's explanation. 
The following passage in Antony and Cleopatra may countenance 
the verb deck, in its common acceptation : 
« -_ do not please sharp fate 
** To grace it with your sorrows ." 
What is this but decking it with teara ? 

Again, our author's Caliban says, Act III. sc. ii : 
<' — — - He has brave utensils, 
« Which, when he has a house, he'll deck withal." Steeveru. 

To decif I am told, signifies in the North, to sprinkle. ■ See 
•Ray's DiCT. ^ North Country worde, in verb, to deg, and to deck/ 
and his Dict. of South Country words, in verb. dag. The latter 
«ignifies dew upon the grass!— hence daggle-tailed. In Cole's La- 
tin Dictionary, 1679, we find, — ** To dag, collutulo, irroro.** 

Malone. 

A correspondent, who sSens himself Eboracensis, proposes that 
this contested word shoiild be printed degg*d, which, says he, sig- 
nifies ^/rtniM^ and is in daily U«e in the North Qf England. When 
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Under my burden groan'd ; which rais'd in me 
An undergoing stomach,^ to bear up 
Against what should ensue. 

Mira. How came we ashore ? 

Fro, By Providence divine. 
Some food we had, and some fresh water, that . 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Out of his charity, (who being then appointed 
Master of this design,) did give us ;^ with 

clothes that have been washed are too much dried, it is necessary 
to moisten them before they can be ironed, which is always done 
by tprinkUng! this operation the maidens universally caXidegging* 

Meed. 
A An undergoing stomach,] Stomach is gtubbom resolution, So> 

Horace ; " g^avem Pelidae ttomachum" Steevent. 

7 Sotmefood we had^ and somefreth water, that ^ 

A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Out cfhii charity, (who being then appointed 
Master of this design,) did give us^^ Mr. Steevens has sug^- 
gested, that we might better read — ^Ae being then appointed ; and 
so we should certamly now write : but the reading of the old copy 
is the true one, that mode of phraseology being the idiom of 
Shakspeare's lime. So, in the Winter's Tale.- 



« This your son-in-law, 

" And son unto the king, ('cohom heavens directing,) 

" Is troth-plight to your daughter." 
Agun, in Coriolanus: 

" waving thy hand, 

** Which, often, thus, correcting thy stout heart, 

•* Now humble as the ripest mulberry, 

" That will not hold the handling; or, say to them," &c. 

Malone. 
I have left the passage in question as I found it, thou^ with 
slender reliance on its integrity. 

What Mr. Malone has styled " the idiom of Shakspeare's 
time," can scarce deserve so creditable a distinction. It should 
be remembered that the instances, adduced by him, in support of 
his position, are not from the early quartos, which he prefers on 
the^ score of accuracy, but from the folio 1623, the inaccuracy of 
which, with equal judgment, he has censured. 

The genuine idiom of our lang^ge, at its different periods, 
«an only be ascertained by reference to contemporary writers, 
whose works were skilfully revised, as they passed through the 
press, and are therefore unsuspected of corruption. A sufficient 
number of such books are before us. If they suf^ly exaunples of 
phraseology, resembling that which Mr. Malone would establish, 
there is an end of controversy between us: Let, however^ the 
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R;ch garments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries, 

Which since have steaded much ; so, of his gentleness. 

Knowing I lov'd my books, he fumish'd me. 

From my own library, with volumes, that 

I prize above my dukedom. 

Mira, 'Would I might 

But ever see that man ! 

Pro, Now I arise :^— 

Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow. 
Here in this island we arriv*d ; and here 
Have I, thy school-master, made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful. 

disputed phrases be brought to their test before they are ad- 
mitted; for I utterly refuse to accept the jargon of theatres and 
the mistakes of printers, as the idiom or grammar of the a;ge, in 
which Shakspeare wrote. Every gross departure from literary 
rules may be countenanced, if we are permitted to dJ-aw exam- 
ples from vitiated pages ; and our readers, as often as they meet 
with restorations, founded on such authorities, may justly exclaim 
with Othello,-—'* Chaos is come again." Steeveru. 

8 Now Z arise:'] Why does Prospero arise? Or, if he does it to 
ease himself by change of posture, why need he interrupt his 
narrative to tell his daughter of it ? Perhaps these words belong 
to Miranda, and we should read : 
Mir. 'Would I might 
But ever see that man/ — Now I arise. * 

Pro. Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow, 

Prospero, in p. 15, had directed his daughter to sit down, and 
learn the whole of this history ; having previously by some magi- 
cal charm disposed her to fall asleep. He is watching the pro- 
gress of this charm ; and in the mean time tells her a long story, 
often asking her whether her attention be still awake. The story 
being ended (as Miranda supposes) with their coming on shore, 
and partaking of the conveniences provided for tliem by the loyal 
humanity of Gonzalo, she therefore first expresses a wish to see 
the good old man, and then observes that she may now arise, as 
the story is done. Prospero, surprised that his charm does not 
yet work, bids her sit still; and tlien enters on fresh matter to 
amuse the time, telling her (what she knew before) that he had 
been her tutor, &c. But soon perceiving her drowsiness coming 
on, he breaks off abruptly, and leaves her still sitting to her slum- 
bers. Blacistone. 

As the words — " now I arise"— may signify, " now I rise in 
my narration," — " now my story heightens in its consequence," I 
have left the passage in question undisturbed. We stiU say, that 
the interest of a drama rises or declines. Steevens, 
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Mira. Heavens thank you for't! And now, I praj 
you, sir, 
(For still 'tis beating in my mind,) your reason 
For raising this sea-storm ? 

Fro. Know thus fer forth.*— 

By accident most strange, bountiful fortune, 
Now my dear lady,* hath mine enemies 
Brought to tliis shore : and by my prescience 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star ; whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit,* my fortunes 
Will ever after droop.^— Here cease more questions ; 
Thou art inclin'd to sleep ; 'tis a good dulness,* 
And give it way ; I know thou can'st not choose^— 

[Miranda ^lee/is. 
Come away, servant, come : I am ready now ; 
Approach, my Ariel ; come. 

Enter Ariel. 

^ri. All hail, great master i grave sir, hail ! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure ; be't to fly,* 

• Now my dear iatfyyl i. c. tioco my auspicionu Tnittrcu. Steeveru. 
1 IJifui my zenith doth depend upon 
A Tnoit autpicioM star; vthote infiuence 
If rum I court not, but omit, &c.J So, in yulius Qtsar: 
" There is a tide in the aflairs of man, 
** Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
** OmJtted, all the voyage of their life 
*' Is bound in shallows and in miseries." Malone. 

* *tit a good dulnest,'] Dr. Warburton rightly observes^ 

that this sleepiness, which Prospero by his art had brought upon 
Miranda, and of which he knew not how soon the effect would 
beg^n, makes him question her so often whether she is attentive 
to his story, yohnaon. 

3 All haily great m^uterf grave sir, hail/ I come 
To ansvoer thy best pleasure; be't to fly, &c.] Imitated by 
Fletcher in The Faithful Shepherdess .- 

" tell me sweetest, 

" What new service now is meetest 
" Tor the satyre ; shall I stray 
•* In the middle ayre, and stay 
" The failing racke, or nimbly take 
" Hold by the moone, and gentiy make 
" Suit to the pale queene of night, 
" For a beame to give thee light ? 
" Shall I dive into the sea. 
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To swim^ to dive into the fire^ to ride 

On the curl'd clouds ;* to thy strpng bidding, task 

Ariel, and all his quality.^ 

Pro, Hast thou, spirit, 

Perform'd to point* the tempest that I bade thee ? 

AH. To every article. 
I boarded the king's ship ; now on the beak,^ 
Now in the waist,® the deck, in every cabin, 
I fiam'd amazement : Sometimes, I'd divide, 
And bum in many places ; on the top-mast, 
The yards and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly. 
Then meet, and join : Jove's lightnings, the precursors 
O' the dreadful thunder-claps,^ more momentary 
And sight out-running were not : The fire and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seem'd to besiege, and make his^bold waves tremble, 

•* And bring thee coral, making way 

•* Through the rising waves," &c. Henley. 

^ On the currd clouds i] So, in Timon — Critp heaven. Steevent. 

' and all hi* quality.] i. e. all his confederates, all who are 

of the same profession. So, in Hamlet.' 

" Come give us a taste of your quality.^ See notes on this 
passage. Act II. sc. ii. Steevens. 

* PerfonrCd to point — ] i. e. to the minutest article ; a literal 
translation of the French phrase — a point. ,So, in the Chances^ by 
Beaumont and Fletcher ; 

" are you all fit ? 

•' To pointy air." 
Thus, in Chapman's version of the second book of Homer's 
Odyweyi we have 

" every due 

" PerfomCd to full: " Steewm. 

7 nov) on the beak,] The beak was a strong pointed body 

at the head of the ancient rallies ; it is used here for the fore- 
castle, or the boltsprit. Johnson. 

So in Philemon Holland's translation of the 2d chapter of the 

32d book of IHinf* Natural History: " our goodly, taU and 

proud ships, so well armed in the beake-head with yron pikes," 
&c. Steevens. 

« JVino in the wo/**,] The part between the quarter-deck and 
the forecastle, yohnson. 

• precursors 

& the dreadfid thunder-claps,'] So, in King Lear: 

« »Vant couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts." Steewns* 
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Yea, his dread trident shake. ^ 

Pro, My brave spirit! 

Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason ? 

jiri. Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad,* and play*d 
Some tricks of desperation : All, but mariners, 
Plung'd in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel,* 
Then all a-fire with me : The king's son, Ferdinand, 
W^ith hair up-staring (theii like reeds, not hair,) 
Was the first man that leap'd ; cried, HeU is emfity^ 
And all the devils are here. 

Pro, Why, that's my spirit ! 

But was not this nigh shore ? 

Ari. Close by, my master. 

Pro. But are they, Ariel, safe ? 

Ari, Not a hsdr perish'd ; 

On their sustaining^ garments not a blemish, 

1 Teay hh dread trident shaJ^e.'} Lest the metre should appear 
defective, it is necessary to apprize the reader, that, in Warwick- 
shire and other midland counties, shake is still pronounced by the 
common people as if it was written shodce, a dissyllable. 

Fanner. 
The word shake is so printed in Gelding's version of the 9th 
book of Ovid's MetaTnorphoses, edit. 1575 : 

** Hee quaak't and shaakH and looked pale," &c. Steevens. 
» But felt a fever of the mad,'] If it be at all necessary to explain 
the meaning, it is this : Not a soul but felt such afever, as madmen 
feel, when the frantic fit is upon them,. Steevens. 

3 — and quit the vessely] ^it is, I think, here used for ^it* 
ted. So, in JT. Lear.- 

« »Twas he inform'd agunst him, 

** And quit the house on purpose, that their punishment 
" Might have the fi-eer course." 
So, in King Henry VL P. I. lift, for lifted: 

*• He ne'er lift up his hand, but conquered." Malone. 

^ sustaining — ] i. e. their garments that bore them up and 

supported them. Thus, in Chapman's translation of the eleventh 
Iliad.' 

** Who fell, and crawled upon the earth with his sustaining 
psdmes." 
Again, in K. Lear, Act IV. sc. iv. 

" In our sustaining com." 
Again, in IlamM •• 

«« __ Her clothes spread wide 

" And, mermaid-like, a while tliey bore her up.** 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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But fresher than before : And, as thou bad'st me, 
In troops I have dispersed them 'bout the isle : 
The king's son have I landed by himself; 
Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs, 
In an odd angle of the isle, and sitting, 
His arms in this sad knot. 

Pro, Of the king's ship. 

The mariners, say, how thou hast dispos'd, 
And all the rest o' the fleet? 

Ari, Safely in harbour 

Is the king's ship; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call'dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex'd Bermoothes,' there she's hid : 

Mr. M. Mason, however, observes that " the word nutaining, 
in this place, does not mean wpportingy but enduring; and by their 
sustaining garments, Ariel means their garments which bore, with- 
out being mjured, the drenching of the sea." Steevens. 

• From the still-vex^d Bermoothes,] Fletcher, in his Women 
Pleased, says, " The devil should thini of purchasing that egg-shell 
to victual out a witch far the Bermoothes.** Smith, m his account 
of these islands, p. 172, says, " that the Bermudas ivere so fearful 
to the vjorld, that m^my called them The Isle of Devils. — P. 174. 
—to all seam/en no less terrible than an inchanted den of furies.** And 
no wonder, for the clime was extremely subject to storms and 
hurricanes ; and the islands were surroimded with scattered rocks 
lying shallowly hid under the surface of the water. Warburton. 

The epithet, here applied to the Bermudas, will be best under- 
stood by those who have seen the chafing of the sea over the rug- 
ged rocks by which they are surrounded, and which render ac- 
cess to them so dangerous. It was in our poet's time the cur- 
rent opinion, that Bermudas was inhabited by monsters, and de- 
vils. — Seubos, the god of Caliban's dam, was an American devil, 
worshipped by the giants of Patagonia. Henley. 

Again, in Decker's If this be not a pood Play, the Devil is in it, 
1612: " Sir, if you have made me tell a lye, they'll send me on a 
voyage to the island of Hogs and Devils, tiie Bermudas. Steevens, 

The opinion that Bermudas was haunted with evil spirits con- 
tinued so late as the civil wars. In a little piece of Sir John 
Berkinghead's intitled, 7W Centuries of Paulas Church-yard, una 
cum, indiceexpurgatorio, &c. 12®, in page 62, under the title Cases 
of Conscience, is this: 

*' 34. Whether Bermudas and the Parliament-house lie under 
one planet, seeing both are haunted vjith devils.** Percy. 

Bermudas was, on this account, the cant name for some privileg- 
ed place, in whichvthe cheats and riotous bullies of Shakspeare's 
time assembled. So, in The Devil is an Ass, by Ben Jonson: 

" keeps he still your quarter 

*' In the Bermudas P 
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The manners all under ha.tches stoVd ; 

Whom, with a charm, join'd to their suffer'd labour, 

I have left asleep : and, for the rest o' the fleet, 

Which I dispers'd, they all have met again ; 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote,^ 

Bound sadly home for Naples ; 

Supposing that they saw the king's ship wrecked, 

And his great person perish. 

Pro, Ariel, thy charge 

Exactly is perform'd ; but there's more work : 
What is the time o* the day ?^ 

^ri. Past the mid season. 

Pro. At least two glasses : The time 'twixt six and now, 
Must by us both be spent most preciously. 

Ari, Is there more toil ? Since thou dost give me pains, 
Let me remember thee what thou hast promised. 
Which is not yet performed me. 

Pro, How now ? moody ? 

What is't thou can'st demand ? 

jiri. My liberty. 

Pro, Before the time be out ? no more. 

Ari, I pray thee 

Remember I have done thee worthy service ; 
Told thee no lies, made no mistakings, serv'd* 

Agiun„ in one of his £]liBtles : 

« Have their Bentfuda»i and their straights i* th' Strand.** 
Again, in The Devil it on Att: 
" . I gave my word 

" For one that's run away to the Bermudat.** Steeven*. 
e — the MediterranecM flote,] Flote is viove. Flot. Fr. 

Steevens. 
7 What is the time o' the day ?"] This passage needs not be dis- 
turbed, it being common to ask a question, which the next mo- 
ment enables us to answer : he that thinks it faulty, may easily 
adjust it thus : 
Pro. What it the time o* the day ? Pcut the mid aeatcn ? 
Ari. At least tnoo glasses. 

Pro. The time ^tnuixt six and now — . Johnson. 
Mr. Upton proposes to reg^ulate this passage differently: 
Ariel. Past the mid season, at least two glasses. 
Pros. The time, &c. Malone. 

* Told thee no lies, made no inistakings, ser%^d^»'\ The old 
copy has-r- 

'* Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, serv'd— ^' 
D 
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Without or grudg^e, or grumblings : thou didst promise 
To bate me a full year. 

Fro. Dost thou forget* 

From what a torment I did free thee ? 

»/iri. No. 

Pro, Thou dost? and think'st 
It much^ to tread the ooze of the salt deep ; 
To run upon the sharp wind of the north ; 
To do me business in the veins o' the earth, 

The repetition of a word will be found a frequent mistake, in 
the ancient editions. Itiuon. 

9 Do*t thou forget — 1 That the character and conduct of Pros- 
pero may be understood, something must be known of the system 
of enchantment, which supplied all the marvellous, foimd in the 
romances of the middle ages. This system seems to be founded 
on the opinion that the fallen spirits, having different degrees of 
guilt, had different habitations allotted them at their expulsion, 
some being confined in hell, some (as Hooker, who delivers the 
opinion of our poet's ag^, expresses it,) dispersed in air, some on 
earth, some in toater, others in caves, dens, or minerals under the 
earth. Of these, some were more malignant and mischievous 
tlian others. The earthy spirits seem to have been tliought the 
most depraved, and the aerial the least vitiated. Thus Prospero 
observes of Ariel : 

— — Thou vjost a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy ajid abhorred commxinds. 
Over these' spirits a power might be obtained by certain rites 
performed, or charms learned. This power was called The black 
Art, or Knavoledge of Enchantment. The enchanter being (as king 
James observes in his DemonologyJ one viho commands the devil, 
vshereas the vsitch serves him. Those who thought best of this 
art, the existence of which was, I am afraid, believed very seri- 
ously, held, that certain sounds and characters had a physical 
power over spirits, and compelled their agency ; others who con- 
demned the practice, which in reality was surely never practised, 
were of opinion, with more reason, that the power of charms arose 
only from compact, and was no more than the spirits voluntarily 
allowed them for the seduction of man. The art was held by aU, 
though not equally criminal, yet unlawful, and therefore Casau- 
bon, speaking of one who had commerce with spirits, blames 
him, though he imagines him one of the best kind, viho dealt with 
them by v)ay of commafid. Thus Prospero repents of his art in 
the last scene. The spirits were always considered as in some 
measure enslaved to tiie enchanter, at least for a time, and as 
Berving with unwillingfness ; therefore Ariel so often begs for 
liberty ; ' and Caliban observes, that the spirits serve Prospero 
with no good will, but hate him roof«//y.— Of these trifles enough. 

yohnton. 
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When it is bak'd with frost. 

^n. I do not, sir^ 

Pro. Thou liest, malignant thing? Hast thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax,^ who, witJb age, and cnry, * 
Was grown into a hoop ? hast thou forgot her ? 

Ari, No, sin 

Pro. Thou hast: Where was she bom? 

speak; tell me. 

Ari, Sir, in Argier.* 

Pro, O, was she so ? I must, 

Once in a month recount what thou hast been, 
Which thou forget*st. This damn'd witch, Sycorax> 
For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 
Thou know'st, was banish'd ; for one thing she did, 
They would not take her life : Is not this true ? 

Ari, Ay, sir. 

Pro. This blue-ey'd hag was hitherbrought with child, 
And here was left by the sailors : Thou, my slave. 
As thou report'st thyself, wast then her servant: 
And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands. 
Refusing her grand bests, she did confine thee. 
By help of her more potent ministers. 
And in her most unmitigable rage. 
Into a cloven pine ; within which rift 
Imprison'd, thou didst painftdly remain 
A dozen years ; within which space she died. 
And left thee there ; where thou didst vent thy groans^ 
As fast as niill-wheels strike : Then was this island, 
(Save for the son that she did litter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag-bom,) not honoured with 

1 The foul witch Sycorax^ This idea might have been caught 
from Dionyse Settle's Reporte of the Last Voyage ofCapteine Fro* 
buher, 12mo. bl. 1. 1577. He is speaking of a woman found on 
one of the islands described. ** The old wretch, whome diuers of 
our Saylers supposed to be a Diuell, or a Witche, plucked off her 
buskins, to see if she were clouen footed, and for her ougly hewe 
. and deformitie, we let her goe.»* Steevetu. 

* — in Argier.] Argier is the ancient English name for Al- 
giers. See a pampmet entitled, A true Relation of the Travailes, 
8tc. of William JDavies, Barber-surgeon^ &c. 1614. In this is a 
chapter " on the description, &c. of Argier," Steevens. 
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A human shape. 

^ri. Yes ; Caliban her son. 

^ Fro, Dull thing, I say so ; he, that Caliban, 
Whom now I keep in service. Thou best know'sl 
What torment I did find thee in : Thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breasts 
Of ever-angry bears ; it was a torment 
To lay upoii the damn'd, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo ; it was mine art, 
When I arriv'd, and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine, and let thee out. 

Jiri. I thank thee, master. 

Pro, If thou more murmur'st, I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou hast howl'd away twelve winters. 

^ri. Pardon, master: 

I will be correspondent to command, 
And do my spriting gently. 

Pro, Do so ; and after two days 

I will discharge thee. 

>/iri. That's my noble master ! 

What shall I do ? say what ? what shall I do ? 

Pro. Go make thyself like to a nymph o* the sea ;^ 
Be subject to no sight but mine ; invisible 
To every eye-ball else.* Go, take this shape, 

3 — - to a nymph o* the tea;'] There does not appear to be suf- 
ficient cause why Ariel should assume this new shape, as he was 
to be invisible to all eyes, but those of Prospero. Steeven*. 

4 Be subject to no sight but mine ; invisible 

To every eye-ball else."] The old copy reads— 

" Be subject to no sight but thine and mine ; invisible," &c. 
But redundancy in the first line, and the ridiculous precaution 
that Ariel should not be invisible to himself, plainly prove that the 
words — ornithine — ^were the interpolations of ignorance. 

Steevens. 
Go m^e thyself like a nymph <f the sea .• be su^ect 
To no sight but thine and mine ; invisible, &c. J The words— 
<< be subject'' — having been transferred in the fiirst copy of this 
play to Uie latter of these lines, by the carelessness of the tran- 
scriber or printer, the editor of the second folio, to supply the 
metre of the former, introduced the word to ; — treading, " like 
to a nymph o' the sea." The regulation that I have made, shews 
that the addition, like many others made by that editor, was un* 
tftecessary. Malone, 
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TEMPEST. 33 

And hither come in't : Hence, with diligence.' 

[Exit Ariel. 
Awake, dear heart, awake ! thou hast slept well ; 
Awake! 

Mira. The strangeness^ of your story put 
Heaviness in me. 

Fro. Shake it off: Come on ; 

We'll visit Caliban, my slave, who never 
Yields us^ kind answer. 

Mira. 'Tis a villain, sir, 

I do not love to look on. 

Fro. But, as 'tis. 

We cannot miss him :^ he does make our fire. 
Fetch in our wood ; and serves in offices 
That profit us. What ho! slave! Caliban! 
Thou earth, thou ! speak. 

Cal. I Within'] There's wood enough within. 

Pro. Come forth, I say ; there's other business for thee : 
Come forth, thou tortoise! when? ' 

My arrangement of this passage, admits the word to^ which, I 
Uunk, was judiciously restored by the editor of the second folio. 

Steeveru. 
f And hither comt inH i hence naith diligetux .] The old copy reads-* 

" And hither come in't : go, hence with diligence." 
The transcriber or compositor had caught the word go from 
the preceding line. Riuon, 

« The strangeness ] Why should a wonderful story produce 

sleep > I believe experience will prove, that any violent agitation 
of the mind easily subsides in slumber, especially when, as in 
Prospero's relation, the last images are pleasing. Johnson. 

The poet seems to have been apprehensive that the audience, 
as well as Miranda, would sleep over this long, but necessary, tale, 
and, therefore, strives to break it. First, by making Prospero 
divest himself of the magic robe and wand ; then, by waking her 
attenticMi no less than six times, by verbal interruption : then, by 
varying the action, when he rises, and bids her continue sitdng : 
and lastly, by carrjdng on the business of the fable, while Miranda 
sleeps, by which she is continued on the stage, till the poet has 
occasion for her again. Warner. 

7 We cannot miss him:'} That is, we cannot do without him. 

M. Mason. 

• Comefortk^ thou tortcnsei when ?! This interrogation, indica- 
tive of impatience in the highest degree, occurs also in King 
MUihardll. Act I. sc. i: " When, Harry?*' See note on this pas- 
isge» Act I. SG. i. 
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All exercise ©n thee : thou shalt be pinchM 

As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more stinging, 

Than bees that made them. 

CcU, I must eat my dinner. 

This island's mine, by Sycorax my mother, - 
Which thou tak'st from me. When thou camest first,* 
Thou strok'dst me, and mad'st much of me ; would'istr 

give me 
Water, with berries in't; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less. 
That bum by day and night : And then I lov*d thee, 
And shew'd thee all the qualities o' the isle, 
The fresh springs, brine pits, barren place, and fertile ; 
Cursed be I that did so !*— All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats,- light on you ! 
For I am all the subjects that you have. 
Which first was mine own king : and here you sty me 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 
The rest of the island. 

Pro. Thou most lying slave. 

Whom stripes may move, not kindness : I have us*d thee, 
Filth as thou art, with human care ; and lodg'd thee, 
In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child. 

Ckd. O ho, O ho !*— .'would it had been done ! 
Thou didst prevent me ; I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. 

Pro. Abhorred slave;* 

Which any print of goodness will not take. 



subjected to their dominion. To this limitation of time Shakspeare 
alludes again, in K. Lear.- *' Be begins at curfem^ and vitdkt till the 
second cockV Steeoens. 

3 Which thou tai*stJrom me. When thou camest ^rt,] We 
might read — 

« Which thou tak'st from me. When thou cam'st here 
first—." Jiitwn. 
* O ho, O ho/^ This savage exclamation was originally and 
constantly appropriated, by the writers of our ancient Mysteries 
and Mondities, to the Devil ; and has, in this instance, been trans- 
ferred to his descendant Caliban. Steevens. 

» Abhorred slave A This speech, which the old copy gives to 
Miranda, is very judiciously bestowed, by Theobald, on Prosper©. 

Johnson. 
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Being capable of all ill ! I pitied thee, 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee, each hour 

One thing or other : when thou didst not, saTage, 

Know thine own meaning,^ but would'st gabble, like 

A diing most brutish, I endow'd thy purposes. 

With words, that made them known : But thy vile race,^ 

Though thou didst learn, had that in't, which good natures 

Could not abide to be with ; therefore wast thou 

Deservedly confin'd into this rock. 

Who hadst deserv'd more, than a prison. 

CaL Yqu taught me language ; and my profit out 
Is, I know how to curse: The red plague rid you,* 
For learning me your language ! 

Mr. Theobald found, or might have found, this speech trans- 
ferred to Prospero, in the alteration of this play, by Dryden and 
Davenant. Malone. 
— lahen thou didtt noty savage, 
Kncm thine aum Tneanmg,'] By this expression, however de- 
fective, the poet seems to have meant — When thou didst utter sofinds, 
to v)hich thou hadst no determinate meaning : but the following ex- 
pression of Mr. Addison, in Ids 389th Spectator, concerning 
the Hottentots, may prove the best comment on this passage : 
** — having no language among them, but a confused gabble, 
which is neither voell understood by themselves, or others." Steevens, 

7 But thy vile race,] The old copy has viid, but it is only 

the ancient mode of spelling vile. Race, in this place, seems to 
signify original disposition, inborn qualities. In this sense, we 
8l3l say— TAe race of wine.' Thus, in Massinger's New Way to 
pay old Debts: 

" There came, not six days since, from Hull, a pipe 

** Of rich canary. 

« Is it of the right race T* 
and Sir W. Temple has somewhere applied it to works of litera- 
ture. Steevens. 
Race and raciness in wine, signifies a kind of tartness. 

Blackstone. 

' the red plague rid you,"] I suppose, from the redness of 

the body, imiversally inflamed, yohnson: 

The erysipelas was anciently called the red plague^ Steevens. 
So again, in Coriolanusf 

" Now the red pestilence strike all trades in Rome!" 
The word rid, which has not been explained, means to destroy. 
So, in K. Henry VI. P. II : 

" —If you ever chance to have a child, 
** Look, in his youth, to have him so cut off, 
" As, deathsmen ! you have rid this sweet young prince.''* 

Mahne, 
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This musick crept by me upon the waters ;« 
Allaying both their ^ry, and my passion, 
With its sweet air : Thence I have foUow'd it, 
Or it hath drawn me rather ^— But 'tis gone. 
No, it begins again. 

Ariel sings. 
FvU fathom, frve thy father Hes;^ 

Ofhia bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls^ that were his eyes: 

JSTothing of Mm, that doth fade,'' 
But doth suffer a sea-change ^^ 
Into something rich and strange, 
Sea-nymfihs hourly ring his knell: 
Hark! now I hear themy^ing-dong, belly^ 

iJBurden, ding-dong. 

' ^ This mutici crept by me upon the waters;'] So, in Milton's 
Masque: 

*' — a soft and solemn breathing sound . 
<< Rose like a steam of rich distill'd perfumes, 
** And stole upon the air." Steevens. 
® Full fathom. Jive thy father lies: &c.] Ariel's lays, (which have 
been condemned by Giidon as trifling, and defended not very suc- 
cessfully by Dr. Warburton,) however seasonable and efficacious, 
must be allowed to be of no supernatural dignity or elegance ; they 
express nofhing great, norreveal any thing above mortid discovery. 
The reason for which Ariel is introduced thus trifling is, that 
he and his companions are evidently of the fairy kind, an order of 
beings, to which tradition has always ascribed a sort of diminutive 
agency, powerful but ludicrous, a humorous and frolick control- 
ment of nature, well expressed by the songs of Ariel, yohnson. 
The songs in this play. Dr. Wilson, who reset and published 
two of them, tells us, in his Court Jyres, or Ballads, published at 
Oxford, 1660, that «' Full fathom fve," and « Where the bee suds,** 
had been first set by Robert Johnson, a composer, contemporary 
with Shakspeare. Bumey. 

7 Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change — ] The meaning is — ^Every thing 
about him, that is liable to deration, is changed. Steevens, 
• But doth suffer a ^ea-change — ] So, in Milton's Masque: 

*' And underwent a quick immortal change.*' Steevens. 
9 So, in The Golden Garland of Princely Delight, &c. 13th edi- 
tion, 1690: 

•* Corydoh's dolefid knell to the tune of Ding, dong.** 
" I must go seek a new love, 
" Yet will I ring her knell,^Ding, dong,** 
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tef. The ditty does remember my drown'd &tIler^-« 
This is no moital business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes :^— I hear it now above me. 

Pro, The fringed curtains' of thine eye advance * 
And say, what thou seest yond'. 

Mira, What is't? a spirit? 

Lord, how it loc&s about ! Believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form:-— But 'tis a spirit. 

Pro.No, wench; it eats and sleeps, and hath such senses 
As we have, suchi This gallant, which thou seest. 
Was in the wreck; and, but he's something stain'd 
With grief, that's beauty's canker, thou might'st call him 
A goodly person: he hath lost his fellows, 
And strays about to find them. 

Mira. I might caU him 

A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

Pr%i. It goes on,* \Ande* 

As my soul prompts it:--^pirit, fine sjnrit! Ill free thee 
Within two days, for this. 

Fct. Most sure, the goddess 

The same burden to a song occurs in The Merchant of Venice^ 
Act III. sc. ii. Steevent. 

1 That the earth owes :] To atoe, in this place, as well as many 
others, signifies to awn. So, in Othelh^ 
** — that sweet sleep 
" Which thou ovfdtt yesterday .»» 
Again, in the Tempett: 

" — thou dost here usurp 
<< The name thou ow'H^not*' 
To use the word in this sense, is not peculiar to Shakspeaie% 
I meet with it in Bealimont and Fletcher's Beggar's Biuh: 
** If now the beard be such, what is the prince 
** That owes the beard ?" Steewns, 
s The fiing^d curtains, See] A similar expression occurs in 
Taricle* Prince of Tyrey 1609: 

" " her eyelids 

" Begin to part their fringes of bright gold." 
Agsun, in Sydney's Arcadia, Lib. I : •* Sometimes my eyes 
would lay themselves open — or cast my lids, as curtains, over the 
imag^ of beauty her presence had painted in them." Steevens. 

3 It goes on,'\ The old copy reads — *' It goes on, / see,'* &c. 
But as the words / see, are useless, and an incumbrance to the 
metre, I have omitted them. Steevens. 
£ 
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On whom these airs attend I'*— .Vouchsafe, my prayer 
May know, if you remain upon this island ; 
And that you will some good instruction give, 
How I may bear me here : My prime request, 
Which I do last pronounce, is, O you wmiderl 
If you be maid, or no? 

Mira, No wonder, sir; 

But, certainly a maid.^ 

Fer. My language! heavens!— 



^ Most ture, &c.] It seems that Shakspeare, in The Tempest, 
hath been suspected of translating some expressions of Virgil ; 
witness the O Dea certi. I presume we are here directed to the 
passage, where Ferdinand says of Miranda, after hearing the 
songs of Ariel : 

Moat sure, the goddess, ■ 
On whom these airs attend /—^ 
And so, very small Latin is sufficient for this formidable transla- 
tion, that, if it be thought any honour to our poet, I am loth to 
deprive him of it ; but laa honour is not built on such a sandy 
foundation. Let us turn to a real translator, and examine whe- 
ther the idea might not be fully comprehended by an finglish 
reader, supposing it necessarily borrowed from Vir^l. Hexa- 
meters in oiu* lan^age are almost forgotten ; we will quote, there- 
fore, this time, from Stanyhurst: 

** O to thee, fayre virgin, what terme may rightly be fitted ? 

" Thy tongue, thy visage no mortal frayltie resembleth. 

« - — . No doubt, a goddesse !" Edit. 1583. Farmer. 

'^ — certainly a maid.^ Nothing could be more prettily ima- 
gined, to illustrate the smgularity of her character, than this 
pleasant mistake. She had been bred up in the rough and plain^ 
dealing documents of moral philosophy, which teaches us the 
knowledge of ourselves ; and was an utter stranger to the flattery 
invented by vicious and desig^ng men to corrupt the other sex. 
So that it could not enter into her imagination, that complais- 
ance, and a desire of appearing amiable, qualities of humanity 
which she had been instructed, in her moral lessons, to cultivate, 
could ever degenerate into such excess, as that any one should 
be willing to have his fellow-creature believe that he thought her 
a goddess, or an immortal. Warburton. 

Dr. Warbittton has here found a beauty, which I think the 
author never intended. Ferdinand asks her, not whether she 
was a created being, a question, which, if he meant it, he has ill 
expressed, but whether she was immarried ; for after the dia- 
logue, which Prosperous interruption produces, he g^es on pur- 
suing his former question : 
O, if a virgin, 
J* II m>ake you queen of Naples. Johnson . 
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I am the best of them, that speak' this speech, 
Were I but where *tis spoken. 

Pro. How! the best? 

What wert thou, if the king of Naples heard thee? 

Fer, A single thing, as I am now, that wonders 
To hear thee speak of Naples: He does hear me ; 
And, that he does, I weep: myself am Naples; 
Who, with mine eyes, ne'er since at ebb, beheld 
The king, my father, wreck'd. 

Mira. Alack, for mercy ! 

Per, Yes, faith, and all his lords; the duke of Milan, 
And his brave son, being twain. ^ 

Pro. The duke of Milan, 

And his more braver daughter, could control thee,^ 
If now 'twere fit to do't:— At the first sight Ijitide. 
They have chang'd eyes:— 'Delicate Ariel, 
111 set thee free for this!— A word, good sir; 
I fear, you have done yourself some wrong:* a word. 

Mira. Why speaks my father so ungently? This 
Is the third man that e'er I saw; the first 
That e'er I sigh'd for: pity move my father 
To be inclin'd my way ! 

jFer. O, if a virgin. 

And jour affection not gone forth, I'll make you 
The queen of Naples. 

Pro. Soft, sir; one word more.^— 

They are both in cither's powers: but this swift business 
I must uneasy make, lest too light winning Inside. 

Make the prize light.— -One woi>d more; I chai^ thee^ 
That thou attend me: thou dost here usurp 
The name thou ow'st not; and hast put thyself 
Upon this island, as a spy, to win it 

« Jnd hit brave «)«, being twain."] This is a slight fbrgetfiil- 
ness. Nobody was lost in the wreck, yet we find no such cha- 
racter, as the son of the duke of Milan. Theobald. 

7 control thee,'] Confute thee, unanswerably contradict 

thee, yohnson. 

« Ifearyott haw done yourtelf a&me tDrongA i. e. I fear, that in 
asserting yourself to be king ^ Naplet, you nave uttered a false- 
hood, which is below your character, and, consequently, injuri- 
ous to your honour. So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor-^*^ This 
b not well, master Ford, this vtrangtyouP Steevent, 
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From me, the lord on*t. 

Fer, No, as I am a man, 

Mira, There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple : 
If the ill spirit have so fair an house ; 
Good things will strive to dwell with*t. 

Pro. Follow me. — [7b Fer, 

Speak not you for him; he's a traitor .-i^Come. 
I'll manacle thy neck and feet together: 
Sea-water shalt thou drink, thy food shall be 
The fresh*brook muscles, wither'd roots, and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled: Follow. 

Fer. No; 

I will resist such entertainment, till 
Mine enemy has more power. \He dranvM. 

Mira. O dear father, 

Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He's gentle, and not fearful.* 

Pro. What, I say. 

My foot my tutor!* — ^Put thy sword up, traitor; 
Who mak'st a shew, but dar'st not strike, thy conscience 
Is so possess'd with guilt: come from thy ward;* 
For I can here disarm thee with this stick. 
And make thy weapon drop. 

Mira. Beseech you, father! 

• He^s gerale, and not fearful.] Fearful signifies both terrible 
and timorous. In this place it may mean timorous. She tells 
her father, that as he is gentle, rough usage is unnecessary ; and 
as he is brave, it may be dangerous. 

Fearful^ however, may signify /w-wifl?fl^&, as in-JT. Henry IV: 
" A mighty and ^fearful nead they are." 
and then, the meaning of the passage is obvious. Steevent. 

1 My foot my tutor/'] So, in The Mirrourfor Magietrates, 1587, 
p. 163: 

** What honest^heart would not conceive disdayfie, 
** To see thefoote surmount above the head.** Henderson. 
Agiun, in JT. Lear, Act IV. sc. ii. one of the quartos reads-* 

^ ** My foot usurps my head.** 
Thus also Pope, Essay on Man, I. 260 : 

** What, if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread, 

« Or hand to tou, aspir'd to be the head?** Steewns. 

* — come from thy ward;] Desist from any hope of awing 
me by that posture of defence. Johnson. 

So, in K. Henry IV. P. I. Falstaff says :— « Thou know*8t my 
old wart/;— here I lay, and thus I bore ipy point" Steevens. 
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Pro, Hence; hang not on my garments. 

Mira^ Sir, have pity; 

I'll be his surety. 

Pro, Silence: one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. What^ 
An advocate for an impostor? hush! 
Thou think'st, there are no more such shapes as He^ 
Having seen but him and Caliban: Foolish vench! 
To the most of men this is a Caliban, 
And they to him are angels. 

Mira. My affections 

Are then most humble; I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man. 

Pro. Come on; obey: [To Fer. 

Thy nerves are in their infancy again,^ 
And have no vigour in them. 

Per, So they are: 

My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 
My Other's loss, the weakness which I feel, 
The wreck of all my Meinds, or this man's threats. 
To whom I am subdued, are but light to me,^ 
Might I, but through my prison, once a day. 
Behold this maid:' all comers else o' the earth 
Let liberty make use of; space enough 
Have I in such a prison. 

' Thy nervet are in their infancy again,"] Perhaps Milton had 
this passage in his mind, when he wrote the following line in his 
Matque at Ludkm Castie.- 

" Thy nerves are all bound up in alabaster." Steevent. 
4 ....^ are hut light to me,"] This passage, as it stands at pre- 
sent, with all allowance for poetical licence, cannot be reconciled 
to grammar. I suspect that our author wrote — " vjere but light 
to me," in the sense oi— would be. — In the preceding line, the 
old copy reads— nor this man's threats. The emendation was 
made by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 

' Might /, but through my prison, once a day. 
Behold this maid:] This thought seems borrowed from The 
Knighe* Ta/e of Chaucer; v. 1230: 

** For elles had I dwelt with Theseus 
•* Yfetered in his prison evermo. 
** Then had I ben in blisse, and not in wo. 
** Only the sigpht of hire, whom, that I serve, 
•• Though that I never hire grace may deserve^ 
** Wold have sufficed right ynough for me." Steevem, 
E2 
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jidr. Though this island seem to be deserty— 
Seb, Ha, ha, ha! 
Antf So, you've pay'd. 

Adr. Uninhabitable, and almost inaccessibler— 
Seb. Yet, 
Jidr. Yet— 

Ant. He could not miss it. 

Adr, It must needs be of subtle, tender, and delicate^ 
temperance.* 
Aiit. Temperance was a delicate wench. ^ ' 
Seb. Ay, and a subtle ; as he most learnedly delivered. 
Adr. The air breathes upon us here most sweetly. 
Seb. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 
Ant. Or, as 'twere perfumed by a fen. 
Gon. Here is every thing advantageous to life. 
Ant. True ; save means to live. 
Seb. Of that thiere's none, or little. 
Gon. How lush* and lusty the grass looks 1 how green ! 
Ant. The ground, indeed, is tawny. 



and delicate temperance.] Temperance here means 



3 Temperance wo* a delicate wcncA.] In the puritanical times, 
it was usual to christian children from the titles of religious and 
moral virtues. 

So, Taylor, the water-poet, in his description of a strumpet: 
" Though bad they be, .they will not bate an ace, 
" To be call'd Prudence, Temperance, Faith, or Grace.'* 

Steevent. 
* Ham lush, ^c] Lwhf i. e. of a dark full colour, the oppo- 
site to />«/tf and/a/nf. Sir T. Hanmer. 

The words, Aoro green? which immediately follow, might have 
intimated to Sir T. Hanmer, that luah here signifies rank, and 
not a dark full colour. In Arthur Golding's translation of yuliiu 
Solinus, pnnted 1587, a passage occurs, in which the word is 
explained. — «« Shrubbes Imhe and almost like a grystle." 
So, in A Midmmm^ Nighft Dream: 

" Quite over-canc^ied with luahiotu woodbine." Henley. 
The word Irish has not yet been rightly interpreted. It appears 
from the following passage in Golding's translation of Ovid, 1587> 
to have signified juicy, succulent : 

" What! seest thou not, how that the year, as representing 

plaine 
** The age of man, departes himself in quarters foure: first, 

baine 
** And tender in the spring it is, even like a sucking babe. 
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Seb, With an eye of green in't..* 

jlnt. He misses not much. 

Seb. No; he doth hut mistake the truths totally. 

Gon, But the rarity of it is (which is indeed almost 
beyond credit)— 

Seb, As many vouch'd rarities are. 

Gon. That our garments, being, as they were, drench- 
ed in the sea, hold, notwithstanding, their freshness, and 
glosses; being rather new dy'd, than stain'd with salt 
water. 

jint» If but cme of his pockets could speak, would it 
not say, he lies? 

Seb. Ay, or very falsely pocket up his report. 

Gon. Methinks, our garments are now as fresh as 
when wc put them on first in Afnck, at the marriage of 
the king's fair daughter, Claribel,® to the king of Tunis. 

Seb. 'Twas a sweet marriage, and we prosper well in 
our return. 

Mr, Tunis was never graced before with such a pa- 
ragon to theu* queen. 

Gon, Not since widow Dido*s time. 



** Then greene and void of strength, and lush and figgy ift 

the blade ; 
" And bheers the husbandman with hope.'* 

Onrid's lines (Met. XV.) are these r 

" Quid ? non in species succedere quatuor annum 
*« Aspicis, aetatis peragentem imitamina nostrse ? 
" Nam tener et lactens, puerique similUmus acvo, 
** Vere novo est. Tunc herba recem, et robori* expert, 
** Turgety et insolidaett, et spe delecUt agrestem." 
Spenser, in his ShepheardU Calender, (Feb.) applies the epithet 

buty to green : 

•* With leaves engrain'd in (ustie green.** Malone. 

s With ah eye of green m*t.'\ An eye is a small shade of colour ^ 
« Red, with an eye of blue, makes a purple." JBoyle. 

Again, in Fuller^* Church JSittoryy p. 237, xvii. Cent. Book XIs 
•* — some cole-black (all eye of purple being put out therein) — /* 

Again, in Sandys's TraneU, lib. i : <^ — cloth of silver, tissued 
with an eye of gieen — ." Steevena. 

• Claribel — ] Shakspeare might have found this name in 

the bl, 1. History of George Lard Faukonbridget a pamphlet that he 
probably read when he was writing King yohn. Clarabel is 
there the concubine of King Richard I. and the ntother of Lord 
Falconbridge . Malone. , 
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Ant, Widow? a pox o^thatl How came that widow 
in? Widow Dido!^ 

Seb, What if he had said, widower £neas too? good 
lord, how you take it! 

Adr. Widow Dido, said you? you make me study of 
that: She was of Carthage, not of Tunis. 

Gon. This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. 

Adr, Carthage? 

Gon, I assure you, Carthage. 

Ant, His word is more than the miraculous harp.* 

Seb, He hath rsds'd the wall, and houses too. 

Ant, What impossible matter will he make easy next? 

Seb, I think he will carry this island home in his 
pocket, and give it his son for an a];^le. 

Ant, And sowing the kernels of it in the sea, bring 
forth more islands. 

Gon. Ay? 

^ — Widam Didof^ The name of a widow brings to their 
minds their own shipwreck, which they consider as having made 
many widows in Naples, yohman. 

Perhaps our author remembered " An inscription for the sta- 
tue of Didoy'* copied from Ausonius, and inserted in Davuon** 
Poems: 

*' O most unhappy Dido, 
*« Unhappy wife, and more imhappy vjidaw / 
*< Unhappy in thy mate, 
«* And in thy lover more unfortunate !" &c. 
The edition from whence I have transcribed these lines, was 
printed in 1621, but there was a former in 1608, and another 
some years before, as I collect from the following passage in a 
letter from Dr. John Chamberlain to Mr. Carleton, July 8, 1603: 
•' It seems voung Davison means to take another course, and 
turn poet, for he hath lately tet out certain sonnets and epi- 
grams." Chamberlain's Letters, Vol. I. among Dr. Birch's 
MSS. in the British Museum. Mcdone, 

A ballad of ^een Dido is in the Pepysian collection, and is 
also printed in Dr. Percy's Relique*. It appears at one time to 
have been a great favourite with the common pe(^le. **. O you 
ale-knights," exclaims an ancient writer, << you that devoure the 
marrow of the mault, and drinke whole ale-tubs into consump* 
tions; that sing Queen Dido over a cupp, and tell strange 
newes over an ale-pot," fiic. yacke of Doner y hit quett oflnquirict 
or hit privy Search for the veriett Fodle in England, 4to. 1604, sig. 
F. Hitton. 

* — — the miraeuioiu harp.'] Alluding to the wonders of Am- 
phion's music. Steevent, 
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,4nt. Why, in good time. 

Gon. Sir, we were talking, that our garments seem 
now as fresh, as when we were at Tunis at the marriage 
of your daughter, who is now queen. 

Ant. And the rarest that e'er came there. 

Seb. *Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido. 

Ant, O, widow Dido; ay, widow Dido. 

Chn. Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the first day 
I wore it? I mean in a sort. 

Ant. That sort was well fish'd for. 

. Gon. When I wore it at your daughter's marriage. 

Alon, You cram these words into mine ears, against 
The stomach of my sense:* 'Would I had never 
Married my daughter there ! for, coming thence^ 
My son is lost; and, in my rate, she too, 
Who is so fiir from Italy removed, 
I ne'er again shall see her. O, thou, mine heir 
Of Naples and of Milan, what strange fish 
Hath made his meal on thee ! 

I^ran. Sir, he may live; 

I saw him beat the surges under him, i* 

And ride upon their backs; he trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swollen that met him: his bold head 
'Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 
Himself, with his good arms, in lusty stroke 
To the shore, that o'er his wave-worn basis bow'd. 
As stooping to relieve him^ I not doubt, 
He came aHve to land. 

Alan. No, no, he's gone. 

Seb. Sir, you may thank yourself for this great loss; 
That would not bless our Europe with your daughter, 
But rather lose her to an African ; 
Where she, at least, is banish'd from your eye. 
Who hath cause to wet the grief on't. 

Ahik. Pr'ythee, peace. 

Seb. You were kneel'd to, and imp6rtun'd otherwise, 

9 The ttomach ^my sense :] By sense, I believe, is meant both 
reason and natural affection. So, in Measure for Measure: 

" Agidnst all sense do you importune her." 
Mr. M. Mason, however, supposes « sense, in this place, means 
feeling** Steevens. 
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By all of us; and the fair soul herself 

Weigh'dy between lothness and obedience, at 

Which end (f the beam she'd bow.» We have lost jfour 

son, 
I fear, for ever: Milan and Naples have 
More widows in them, of this business' making, 
Than we bring men to comfort them:' the fault's 
Your own. 

yUlon. So is the dearest of the loss. 

Gon, My lord Sebastian, 

The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness, 
And time to speak it in: you rub the sore, 
When you should bring the plaster. 

Seb. Very well. 

jhu. And most chirurgeonly. 

Gon. It is foul weather in us all, good sir. 
When you are cloudy. 

Self, Foul weather? 

jint. Very foul. 

Gon. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord, — 

^ni. He'd sow it vfith nettle-seed. 

Seb. Or docks, or mallows. 

Gon. And were the king of it. What would I do? 

Seb. 'Scape being drunk, for want of wine. 



I Weieh'd, between iathness and obedience, at 
Which end c^the beam she'd Aow.J Weighed means deliberated. 
It is used in nearly the sanie sense in Love*s Labour Loit, and in 
Hamlet. The old copy reads — should bow. Should, was, proba- 
bly, an abbreviation of ehe vjouid, the mark of elision being inad- 
vertently omitted [sh'ould]. Thus, he hat, is frequently exhi- 
bited in the first folio — A'o*. Mr. Pope corrected the passage, 
thus: " at which end the beam should bow." But omission of 
any word in the old copy, without substituting another in its 
place, is seldom safe, except in those instances, where the re- 
peated word appears to have been caught by the compositor's 
eye, glancing on the line above or below, or where a word is 
printed twice in the same line. Malone. 

s Than vse bring m/en to contort them,i\ It does not clearly ap- 
pear whether the king and these lords thought the ship lost. This 
passage seems to imply, that they were, themselves, confident oT 
returning, but imagined part of the fleet destroyed. Why, in- 
deed, should Sebastian plot against his brotiier, in the foUowing 
scene, unless he knew how to find the kingdom, which he was to 
inherit? yohtuon. 
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Gon. r the commonwealth, I would, by contraries^ 
Execute all things : for no kind of traffick 
Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; no use of service, 
Of riches, or of poverty ; no contracts, 
Successions; bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none:^ 
No use of metal, com, or wine, or oil : 
No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 
And women too ; but innocent and pure : 
No sovereignty: — 

Se6, And yet he would be king on't. 

j^. The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the 
beginning.^ 

Gan. All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat, or endeavour: treason, felony. 
Sword, pnte, knife, gun, or need of any engine,* 

3 Andtue of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none."] The defective 
metre of the second of these lines, affords ag^und for believ- 
ing that some word was omitted at the press. Many of the de- 
fects, however, in our author's metre, have arisen from the words 
of one line being transferred to another. In the present instance, 
the preceding line is redundant. Perhaps the words here, as in 
many other passages, have been shuffled out of their places. We 
might read — 

And use of service, none ; succession. 
Contract, bourn, bound ofland, tilth, vineyard, none. 
— succession being often used by Shakspeare as a quadrisyllable. 
It must, however, be owned, that in the passage in Montaigne's 
£ssays, the wprds contract and succession are arranged in the same 
manner as in the first folio. 

If the error* did not happen in this way, bourn might have been 
used as a dissyllable, and the word omitted at the press, might 
have been none.- 

— — ^ contract, succession. 

None; bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. Malone. 

^ The tatter end <^his commonwealth forgets the beginmng."] All 
this dialogue is a fine satire on the Utopian treatises of govern- 
ment, and the impracticable inconsistent schemes, therein re- 
commended. Warburton, 

* any engine,] An engine is the rack. So, in K, Lear .- 

" like an engine, wrench'd my frame of nature 

« From tlie fix'd place.'' 
It may, however, be used here in its common signification of 
instrument of war, or military machine. Steevens. 

F 
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Would I not have ; but nature should bring forth> 
Of its own kind, all fqizon,* all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 

Sed, No marrying 'mong his subjects? 

^7U. None, man ; all idle ; whores, and knaves. 

Gon. I would with such perfection govern, sir, 
To excel the golden age.^ 

Sed, 'Save his majesty ! 

jint. Long live Gonzalo! 

Gon, And, do you mark me, sir ?— 

Mon, Pr'ythee, no more i thou dost talk nothing to me. 

Gan, I do well believe your highness ; and did it to 
minister occasion to these gentlemen, who are of such 
sensible and nimble lungs, that they always use tQ laugh 
at nothing. 

yJnt, 'Twas you we laugh'd at. 

Gon, Who, in this kind of merry fooling, am nothing 
to you : so you may continue, and laugh at nothing still. 

^nt. What a blow was there given? 

Seb. An it had not fallen flat-long. 

Gon, You are gentiemen of brave mettle;® you would 

• — — all foizon,] Foison, or foizon, signifies plenty, ubertasi 
not moisture, or juice of g^asg, as Mr. Pope says. Edwards. 
So, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, B. XIII. ch. 78: 

** Union, in breese, is foysonotis, and discorde works decay.** 

Mr. Pope, however, is not entirely mistaken, as Joison, or 

Jizon, sometimes bears the meaning which he has aftixed to it. 

See Ray's Collection of South and East Country words. Steevens. 

nature should bring forth. 

Of its own kind, all foizon, all abundance. 
To feed my innocent people. '\ " And if, notwithstanding, in 
divers fhiits of those countries, that were never tilled, we shall 
find, that in respect of our's, they are most excellent, and as 
delicate unto our taste, there is no reason Art should gain the 
point of our great and puissant mother. Nature,** Montaigne's 
Essaies, ubi sup. Malone. 

7 / V30uld viith such perfection goHjem, sir. 

To excel the golaen age.] So Montaigne, ubi supra: " Me 
seemeth, that what in those [newly discovered] nations we see 
by experience, doth not only exceed all the pictures, wherewith 
licentious poesie hath proudly imbellished the golden age, and all 
her quaint inventions to fain a happy condition of man, but also 
the conception and desire of philosophy." * Malone. 

8 .»-.«. of brave mettle ;] The old copy has — metal. The two 
words are frequently confounded in the first folio. The epithet, 
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lift the moon out of her sphere, if she would continue in 
it five weeks without changing. 

Enter Ariel, invisible; filaying solemn musick.^ 

Seb. We would so, and then go a bat-fowling. 

jlnt. Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 

G(m. No, I warrant you ; I will not adventure my dis- 
cretion so weakly. Will you laugh me asleep, for I am 
very heavy? 

Jlnt. Go sleep, and hear us. 

[jtllaleefi but Alon. Seb. ami Ant. 

j&on. What, all so soon asleep ! I wish mine eyes 
Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts: I find> 
They are inclin'd to do so. 

Seb. Please you, sir, 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it : 
It seldom visits sorrow; when it doth. 
It is a comforter. 

Jint, ' We two, my lord. 

Will guard your person, while you take your rest, 
And watch your saifety. 

AUm, ^ Thank you : Wond'rous heavy.-* 

[Alon. sleefia. Exit Ari. 

Seb. What a strange drowsiness possesses them? 

Ant. It is the quality o' the climate. 

Seb. Why 

Doth it not then our eye-lids sink ? I find not 
Myself disposed to sleep. 

Ant. Nor I; my spirits are nimble. 

They fell together all, as by consent ; 
They dropp'd as by a thunder-stroke. What might, 
Worthy Sebastian ?—0, what might? — No more:— 
And yet, methinks, I see it in thy face. 
What thou should'st be : the occasion speaks thee ; and 
My strong imagination sees a crown 
Dropping upon thy head. 

brave, shews clearly, that the word now placed in the text was in- 
tended by our author. Malone. 

• Enter Ariel, fSc. playing solemn wi«ic.] This stage-direction 
does not mean to tell us that Ariel himself was the Jidicen; but 
that solemn music attended his appearance, was an accompani- 
ment to his entry. Steeoen*. 
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^eb. What, art thou waking? 

^t. Do you not hear me speak ? 

Set. I do; and, surely, 

It is a sleepy language ; and thou speak'st 
Out of thy sleep : What is it thou didst say ? 
This is a strange repose, to be asleep, 
With eyes wide open; standing, speaking, moving. 
And yet so fast asleep. 

jint. Noble Sebastian, 

Thou let'st thy fortune sleep— die rather; wink*st 
Whiles thou art waking. 

Seb, Thou dost snore distinctly ; 

There's meaning in thy snores. 

j^nt. I am more serious, than my custom : you 
Must be so too, if heed me ; which to do. 
Trebles thee o'er.^ 

Seb. Well ; I am standing water. 

^7U. I'll teach you how to flow. 

Seb, Do so : to ebb, 

Hereditary sloth instructs me. 

^nt, O, 

If you but knew, how you the purpose cherish, 
Whiles thus you mt>ck it ! how, in stripping it, 
You more invest it!* Ebbing men, indeed, 

* Jam more terioua than my custom: you 
Must be so too, if heed m^; which to do. 
Trebles thee o'er.] This passage is represented to me as an 
obscure one. The meaning of it seems to be — You must put 
on more than your usual seriousness, if you are disposed to pay 
a proper attention to my proposal ; \vhicli attention, if you be- 
stow, it will, in the end, make you thrice vskatyou are. Sebastian 
is already brotlier to the throne ; but, being made a king, by An- 
tonio's contrivance, would be (according to our author's idea of 
greatness) thrice the man he was before. In this sense, he would 
be trebled o'er. So, in Pericles, 1609: 
" — — the master calls, 
" And trebles the confusion." 
Again, in The Tkoo Noble Kinrnien, 1634: 

« _ thirds his own worth." Steevens. 
Ag^, in the Merchant of Venice: 

«* Yet, ror you, 

** I would be trebled twenty times myself." Malont. 
3 If you but knev), how you the purpose cherish. 
Whiles thus you nu)ck it! how, in stripping it, 
Tou more invest ir'] A judicious cntic, in The Edinburgh 
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Most often do so near the bottom nui) 
By their own fear, or sloth. 

Seb, Pr'ythee, say on; 

The setting of thine eye, and cheek, proclaim 
A matter from thee; and a birth, indeed. 
Which throes thee much to yield. 

jint. Thus, sir; 

Although this lord of weak remembrance, ^ this 
(Who shall be of as little memory. 
When he is earth'd,) hath here almost persuaded 
(For he's a spirit of persuasion only,) 
The king, his son's alive ; 'tis as impossible 
That he's undrownM, as he, that sleeps here, swims.* 

Magazine for Nov. 1786, offers the following illustration of thia 
obscure passage : " Sebastian introduces £e simile of water. 
It is taken up by Antonio, who says, he will teach his stagnant 
water to flow. * — It has already learned to ebb,' says Sebas- 
tian. To which Antonio replies, « O, if you but knew how much, 
even that metaphor , which you use in jest, encourages to the design 
which I hint at; how, in stripping the words of their com,mon mean' 
ingf and using them, figuratively , you adapt them to your own situa- 
tionP^ Steevens. 

3 ^-^ this lord of weak remembranceA This lord, who, being 
now in lus dotage, has outlived his faculty of remembering; and 
who, once laid in the ground, shall be as little remembered him- 
self as he can now remember other things. Johnson. 
^ — hath here almost persuaded, 
C^or h^s a spirit of persuasion, only 
Professes to persuade) the king, his satCs alive; 
^Tis as im,possible that ht^s undrown*d. 

As he, that sleeps here, *wim*.] Of this entangled sentence 
I can draw no sense from the present reading, and therefore 
imagine that the author gave it thus : 

For he, a spirit of persuasion, onl^ 
Professes to persuade the king, his son's alive ; 
Of which the meaninjp may be either, that he alone, who is a spi- 
rit of persuasion, professes to persuade the king; or that. He only 
professes to persuade, that is, without being so persuaded himself, 
he makes a show of persuading the king. Johnson. 

The meaning may be — He is a mere rhetorician, one who pro- 
fesses the art of persuasion, and nothing else ; i. e. he professes 
to persuade another to believe that, of which he himself is not 
convinced; he is content to be plausible, and has no further aim. 
So, (as Mr. Malone observes,) in TVoilus and Cressida: " — why 
he'll answer nobodv, he professes not answering." Steevens. 

The obscurity of this passage arises from a misconception of 
the word Ae'*, which is not an abbreviation of he is, but of he 
F2 
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Seb, I have no hope 
That he's undrown'd. 



hoi! and partly from the omission of the pronowi tuAo, before 
the word professes, by a common poetical ellipsis. Supply that 
deficiency, and the sentence will run thus : — 

** Although this lord of weak remembrance, 

" hath here almost persuaded, 

" For he has a spirit of persuasion, wAo, only 
" Professes to persuade, the king his son's alive ;" — 
And the meaning is clearly this. — ^This old lord, though a mere 
dotard, has almost persuaded the king, that his son is alive ; for 
he is so willing to beUeve it, that any man who undertakes to 
persuade him of it, has the powers of persuasion, and succeeds 
in the attempt. 

We find a similar expression in The First Part of Henry IV. 
When Poins undertakes to engage the Prince, to make one of 
the party to Gad's-hill, FalstaS* says : 

** Well! may'st thou have the spirit of persuasion, and he the 
ears of profiting ! that what thou speakest may move, and what 
he hears may be believed !" M. Mason. 

The light Mr. M. Mason's conjecture has thrown on this pas- 
sage, I &njc, enables me to discover, and remedy the defect in 
it. I cannot help regarding the words — ** professes to persuaik" 
— as a mere gloss or paraphrase on " he has a spirit of f^ersuasion?^ 
This explanatory sentence, being written in the margin of an ac- 
tor's part, or playhouse copy, was, afterwards, injudiciously in- 
corporated with our author's text. Read the passage (as it now 
stands in the text) without these words, and nothing is wanting 
to its sense or metre. 

On the contrary, the insertion of the words I have excluded, 
by lengthening Uie parenthesis, obscures the meaning of the 
speaker, and, at the same time, produces redundancy of mea- 
sure. Irreg^arity of metre, ought always to excite suspicions 
of omission or interpolation. Where somewhat has been omit- 
ted, through chance or design, a line is occasionally formed by 
the junction of hemistichs, previously mifitted to each other. — 
Such a line will naturally exceed the established proportion of 
feet ; and when marginal observations are crept into the text, 
they will have jusjt such aukward effects, as I conceive to have 
' been produced, by one of them. In the present instance. 

**• Perhaps (says that excellent scholar and perspicacious cri- 
tic, Mr. Porson, in his Gth Letter to Archdeacon TramisJ you 
think it an affected and absurd idea, that a marginal note can 
ever creep into the text : yet, I hope you are not so ignorant as 
not to know that this has actually happened, not merely in hun- 
drtds or thousands, but in millions of places," &c. &c.— <• 

** From this known propensity oi transcribers to turn every 
thing into the text which they found written in the margin of 
their MSS. or between the lines, so many interpolations have 
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Ant, O9 out of that no hope, 

What great hope have you ! no hope, that way, is. 
Another way, so high an hope, that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a whik beyond,* 
But doubts discovery there. Will you ^ant, with me, 
That Ferdinand is drown'd? 

Set. He's gone. 

Ant. ' Then, tell me, 

Who's the next heir of Naples? 

Sch, Claribel. 

Ant, She that is queen of Tunis; she that dwells 
Ten leagues beyond man's life;* she that from Naples 
Can have no note,^ unless the sun were post, 
(The man i' the moon's too slow,) till new-born chins 
Be rough and razorable: she, from whom' 



proceeded, that at present, the surest canon of criticism is, Prtt^ 
fertttur lectio brevior.^ P. 149, 150. 

Though I once expressed a different opinion, I am now well 
convinced, that the metre of Shakspeare's plays, had, orinnaUy, 
no other irreg^ularity than was occasioned by an accidental use of 
hemistichs. When we find the smoothest series of lines among 
our earliest dramatic writers (who could fairly boast of no other 
requisites for poetry) are we to expect less polished versification 
from Shakspeare? Steevens. 

* — a witU beyond,'} That this is the utmost extent of the 
prospect of ambition, the point where the eye can pass no far- 
ther, and where objects lose their distinctness, so Uiat what is 
there discovered, is faint, obscure, and doubtful, yohruon. 

_.— beyond man* 9 life;"] i. e. at a greater distance than the 
life of man is long enough to reach. Steeoens. 

7 — — she that Jrom Naples 
Can have no note, ilfc.'] Note (as Mr. Malone observes) is 
notice, or in/brmation. 

Shakf peare's great ignorance of geogpraphy is not more conspi- 
cuous in any instance than in this, where he supposes Tunis and 
Ns4>les to have been at such an immeasurable distance from each 
other. He may, however, be countenanced, by Apollonius Rho- 
dius, who says, that both the Rhone and Po meet in one, and dis- 
charge themselves into the pulph of Venice ; and by JEschylusy 
who has placed the river Eridanus in Spain. Steevens. 

* — she, Jrom vshom — ] i. e. in coming from whom. The 
old copy has — she that from, &c. which cannot be right. The 
compositor's eye probably glanced on a preceding line, ** she that 
from Naples—.'' The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. 

Malone, 
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We were all sea-swalloVd, though some cast again ;^ 
And, by that, destin'd* to perform an act, 
Whereof what's past is prologue ; what to come, 
In yours and my discharge.* 

Seb, What stuff is this? — How say you? 

*Tis true, my brother's daughter's queen of Tunis; 
So is she heir of Naples ; 'twixt which regions 
There is some space. 

./int, A space, whose every cubit 

Seems to cry out, How shall that Claribel 
Measure us back to MifilesP'-^lLcep in Tunis, ^ 
And let Sebastian wake I — Say, this were death, 
That now hath seiz'd them ; why, they were no worse 
Than now they are : There be, that can rule Naples, 
As well as he that sleeps ; lords, that can prate 
As amply, and unnecessarily. 
As this Gonz'alo ; I myself could make 
A chough'* of as deep chat. O, that you bore 
The mind that I do! what a sleep were this 
For your advancement ! Do you understand me ? 

Seb. Methinks, I do. 

jint. And how does your content 

Tender your own good fortune ? 

• -^ though gome cast again /"J Cast is here used in the same 
sense as in Macbeth, Act II. sc. lii : « — ^though be took my legs 
from me, I made a shift to cast him." Steeveru. 

1 Andy by that, destin'd — ] It is a common plea of wickedness 
to call temptation destiny, yohnson. 

The late Dr. Musgrave very reasonably proposed to substitute 
— ^estinV for— destiny. As the construction of the passage is 
made easier by this slight change, I have adopted it. Steewtu. 

3 In yours and my discharge.'] i. e. depends on what you and I 
are to perform. Steevens. 

3 -^ keep in Tunis,'] There is in this passage a propriety 
lost, which a slight alteration will restore : 

«« Sleep in Tunis, 

** And let Sebastian vaakeP* Johnson. 
The old reading is sufficiently explicable. Claribel (says he) 
keep vjhere thou arti and allow Sebastian tim£ to av)aien those senses, 
by the help of nohich he mxiy perceive the advantage v)hich nam pre- 
sents itself. Steevens. 

4 A chough — ] Is a bird of the jack^law kind. So, in Macbeth^ 
Act III. sc. iv: 

^< By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks," &c. Steevens. 
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Seb. I remember, 

You did supplant your brother Prospero. 

^nt. True t 

And, look, how well my garments sit upon me ; 
Much feater than before : My brother's servants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men. 

Sed. But, for your conscience—- 

jint. Ay, sir; where lies that? if it were a kybcy 
'Twould put me to my slipper; But I feel not 
This deity in my bosom : twenty consciences, 
That stand ^twixt me and Milan, candied be they, 
And melt, ere they molest!* Here lies your brother, 
No better than the earth he lies upon,* 
If he were that, which now he's like ; whom I, 
With this obedient steel, three inches of it. 
Can lay to bed for ever:^ whiles you, doing thus, 

* And me/t, ei;e they molest /] I had rather read- 

Would m^lt, ere they molest. 
i. e. Tiventy consciences, such as stand befcoeen me and my hopes, 
though they v>ere congealed, would mjelt before they could molest 7ne, 
or prevent the execution of my purposes. Johnson. 

Let twenty consciences be first congealed, and then dissolved, 
ere they molest me, or prevent me from executing my purposes. 

Mcdone. 

If the interpretation of Johnson and Malone is just, and is cer- 
tjunly as intelhgiblie sls or / but I can see no reasonable meaning 
in this interpretation.- It amounts to nothing more, as thus inter- 
preted, than My conscience mAist m^lt and become softer than it is, be- 
fore it molests me ; which is an insipidity unworthy of the Poet. 
I would read " Candy'd be they, or melt ;" and the expression 
then has spirit and propriety. Had I twenty consciences, says An- 
tonio, they might be hot or cold for me; they should not give me the 
imallest trouble. — Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1786. Steepens. 

* No better than the earth he lies upon,"] So, in Julius Casan 

** at Pompey's basis lies along, 

" Ko worthier than the dust.** Steevens. 
1 ffhe were that, which now h^s like; whom I, 
With this obedient steel, three inches of it. 
Can lay to bed, &c.] The old copy reads — 

** If he were that which now he's like, thai^s dead; 
" Whom I, with this obedient steel, three uiches of it, 
" Can lay to bed," &c. 
The words — ** that's dead" (as Dr. Farmer observes to me) are 
evidently a gloss, or marginal note, which had found its way into 
the text. Such a supplement is useless to the speaker's mean- 
ing, and one of the verses becomes redundant by its insertion. 

Steevens. 
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To the perpetual wink for aye^ might put 
This ancient morsel,® this sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our course. For all the rest, 
They'll take suggestion, as a c%t laps milk;^ 
They'll tell the clock to any business, that 
We say befits the hour. 

Seb, Thy case, dear friend, 

Shall be my precedent; as thou got'st Milan, 
I'll come by Naples. Draw thy sword: one stroke 
Shall free thee from the tribute, which thou pay'st; 
And I the king shall love thee. 

^nt. Draw together: 

And when I rear my hand, do you the like. 
To fall it on Gonzalo. 

Seb, O, but one word. 

[They corrverse afiart. 
Music. Re-enter Ariel, invisible, 

Ari. My master through his art foresees the danger 
That these, his friends, are in ; and sends me forth, 
(For else his project dies,) to keep them living.* 

\^Sin^8in Gonzalo's car, 

8 .^^—for aye — ] i. e. for ever. So, in K, Lear: 

** — I am come 

" To bid my king and master aye good night.** Steeveru, 

9 This ancient morsel,] For morsel. Dr. Warburton reads— 
ancient rnoral, very elegantly and judiciously ; yet I know not 
whether the author might not write morsel, as we say apiece of 
a man, yohnson. 

So, in Measure for Measure: 

" How doth my dear morsel, thy mistress ?" Steevens. 
1 — take suggestion, i. e. Receive any hint of villainy. 

Johnson. 
So, in Macbeth, Act I. sc. iii: 

" If good, why do 1 yield to that suggestion 
«< Whose horrid image,*' &c. Steevens. 
The/ II take sug^stion, as a cat laps m,iUf'] That is, will adopt, 
and bear witness to, any tale you shall invent ; you may suborn 
them as evidences to clear you from all suspicion of having mur- 
thered the king. A similar signification occurs in The 7\io Gen- 
tlemen of Verona : 

" Love bad me swear, and love bids me forswear: 
** O sweet suggesting love, if thou hast sinn'd, 
** Teach me, my tempted subject, to excuse it." Henley. 
a — to keep them liinng."] By f Aew, as the text now stands, 
Gonzalo and Alonso must be understood. Dr. Johnson objects 
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While you here do snoring Ue^ 
Ofien-^^d consfdracy 

His time doth take : 
If of Ufe you keep, a care^ ^ 

Shake off shimber^ and beware : 
Awake! Awake J 
Ant. Then let us both be sudden. 
Gon. Now, good angels, preserve the king ! 

\They wake. 

very justly to this passage. " As it stands, says he, at present, 
the sense is this. He sees^oi/r danger, and wUl therefore sav^ 
them'^ He therefore would read— << That these his friends are 
in.** The confusion has, I think, arisen from the omission gf a 
single letter. Our author, I believe, wrote — 

" ' and sends me forth, 

** For else his projects dies, to keep them living.*' 
i. e. he.>ha8 sent me forth, to keep his projects alive, which else 
woidd be destroyed, by the murder of his firiend, Gonzalo.^^The 
opposition between the life and death of a project appears to me 
much in Shakspeare's manner. So, in Much Ado about Nothing ^ 
*' What life is in that, to be the death of this marriage ?*'— The 
plural noun joined to a verb in the singular number, is to be met 
with in aImo.st every page of the first folio. So, to confine my- 
self to the play before us, edit. 1623 : 

"Myold6<we«ai«." 
Again, ibid: 

" At tfiis hour 

" Uet at my mercy all my enemiet" 
Again, ibid.- 

** His tear* rutu down his beard — .'* 
Again: 

" What caret these roarers for the name of king." 
It was the common language of the time ; and ought to be oor- 
rected, as, indeed, it generally has been in the modem editions 
of our author, by changing the number of the verb. Thus, in 
the prevent instance we should read — For else his projects die, 
&c. Malone. 

I have received Dr. Johnson's amendment. Ariel, finding that 
Prospero was equally solicitous for the preservation of Alonso 
and Gonzalo, very naturally styles tliem both hxa friends, without 
adverting to the guilt of the former. Toward the success of 
Prospero's design, their lives were alike necessary. 

Mr. Henley says, that " By them are meant Sebastian and Jmo- 
nio. The project of Prospero, which depended upon Ariel's 
keeping them alive, may be seen. Act III." 

The song of Ariel, however, sufficiently points out which M^ere 
the immediate objects of his protection. He cannot be supposed 
to have any reference to what happens in the last scene of the 
next Act. Steevens. 
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Jlon. Why, how now, ho ! awake ! Why are you 
drawn ?^ 
Wherefore this ghastly looking ? 

Gon. What's the matter? ? 

Sed. Whiles we stood here securing your repose, 
Even now, we heard a hollow burst of bellowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions; did it not wake you? 
It struck mine ear most terribly. 

jilon, I heard nothing. 

jint. O, 'twas a din to fright a monster's ear; 
To make an earthquake ! sure it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. 

jilon. Heard you this, Gonzalo ? 

Gon, Upon mine honour, sir, I heard a humming, 
And that a strange one too, wluch did awake me : 
I shak'd you, sir, and cry'd; as mine eyes open'd, 
I saw their weapons drawn:— there was a noise, 
Thaf s verity : 'Best stand upon our guard ;* 
Or that we quit this place: let's draw our weapons. 

jilon. Lead off this ground; and let's make further 
search 
For my poor son. 

Gon, Heavens keep him from these beasts! 

For he is, sure, i' the island. 

jilon. Lead away. 

jiri, Prospero my lord shall know what I have done: 

So, king, go safely on, to seek thy son. ^Exeunt, 



'— — dSrflwn^] Having your swords drawn. So, in Romeo 
andyuliet: 

" What, art thou dravjn among these heartl€S8 hinds ?" 

Johnson. 

4 Tha^t verity: *£ett stand upon our ^ard;"] The old copy 
reads— 

" That's verily: 'Tis best v:e stand upon our g^ard." 
Mr. Pope very properly changed verify to verity : and as the verse 
would be too long by a foot, if the words 'tit and we were re- 
tained, I have discarded them in favour of an elliptical phrase, 
which occurs in our ancient comedies, as well as in our autlior's 
Cymbelinet Act III. sc. iii: 

** 'Best draw my sword ;" 
i. e. it vtere best to draw it. Steevem, 
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SCENE II. 

Another part of the Island . 

Enter Caliban, toith a burden of v>ood, 

A ntdte <ftkunder heard. 

Col. All the infections, that the sun sucks up 
From bogsy fens, flats, on Prosper &U, and make him 
By inch-meal a disease ! His spirits hear me. 
And yet I needs must curse. But they'll nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin shows, pitch me i* the mire. 
Nor lead me^ like a fire-brand, in the dark, 
Out of my way, unless he bid them ; but 
For every trifle are they set upon me: 
Sometime like apes, that moe' and chatter at me, 
And after, bite me; then, like hedge-hogs, which 
Lie tumbting in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks* at my foot-fall; sometime am I 
All wound if'iih adders,^ who, with cloven tongues, . 
Do hiss me into madness; — ^Loi now! lo! 

£nter Thinculo. 
Here comes a spirit of his; and, to torment me. 
For bringing wood in slowly: I'll fall flat; 
Perchance, he will not mind me. 

Trin, Here's neither bush nor shrub, to bear off any 
weather at all, and another storm brewing; I hear it 
ung i' the wind: yond' same black cloud, yond' huge 

f — that moe, tsfc.'\ i. e. make mouths. So, in the old ver« 
sion of the Ptainu: 

" ' f ■ making moet at me." 
Agun, in the^'Mystery ot Candlenuu-Day, 1512: 

" And make them to lye and movie like an ape.** 
Again, in Sidney's Arcadia^ Book III : 

" ^^'j^eat thing gave, though he did frtawing stand, 
** The mstrument of instruments, the hand." Steeveru. 
So, in Kashe's Apologie of Pierce Pemilettf 1593 : " — found no- 
body at home but an ape, uiat sate in the porch and made mops 
and mov)* at him." Malone. 
• Their pricks — ] i. e. prickles. Steevens, 

I — wound with adder*,'] Enwrapped by adders, vtaund or 
twisted about me. Johnson. 

G 
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one, looks like a foul bumbard,® that would shed his li- 
quor. If it should thunder, as it did before, I know not 
where to hide my head: yond* same cloud cannot choose 
but fall by pail-fuls. — What have we here ? a man or a 
fish? Dead or alive? A fish: he smells like a fish; a very 
ancient and fish-like smell ; a kind of, not of the newest, 
Poor-John. A strange fish! Were I in England now, 
(as once I was,) and had but this fish painted, • not a 
holiday fool there, but would give a piece of silver: 
there, would this monster make a man;^ any strange 



« loois like afoul bumbard — ] This term again occurs in 

The First Part of Henry IV: " — ^that swoln parcel of dropsies, 
that huge bumbard of saclic.-^** And again, in Menry VIII. ** And 
here you lie baiting, of bombardtf when you should do service.'' 
By these several passages, tis plain, the word meant a large ves- 
sel for holding dnnk, as well as the piece of orcbiance so called. 

Theobald, 

Ben Jonson, in his Masque of Augurs, confirms the conjecture 
of Theobald ; ** The poor cattle yonder are passing away the 
time with a cheat loaf, and a bufnbard of broken beer." 
So again, in The Martyr'd Soldier y by Shirley, 1638: 
<< His boots as wide as the black-jacks, 
** Or bumbardsf toss'd by the. king's guards." 
And it appears fi^m a passage in Ben Jonson's Masque of Love 
Mestor^d^ that a bombard-man was one, who earned al>out provi- 
sions. " I am to deliver into the buttery, so many firkins of a«- 
rum^potabile, as it delivers out bombards of bouge," &c. 
Again, in Decker's Match mc in London, 1631 : 
' " You are ascended up to what you are, from the black-jack, 
to the bumbard distillation." Steepens, 

» > this fish painted,'] To exhibit fishes, either real or 

imaginary, was very common about the time of our author. 
So, m Jasper Maine's, comedy of the City Match: 

" £nter Bright, &c. hanging out the picture of a strange fish.** 

« This is the fifth fish now 

" That he hath shewn thus." 

It appears firom the books at Stationers' Hall, that in 1604 wad 
published, '' A strange reporte of a monstrous ^A, that appeared 
in the form of a woman firom her waist upward, scene in the sea." 

So likewise, in Churchyard's Prayse and Reporte of Maister 
Martyne Forboisher^s Voyage to Meta Incognita, &c. hi. 1. 12mo. 
1578: " And marchyng backe, they found a straunge Fish, dead, 
that had been caste fix>m the sea on the shore, who had a boane 
in his head like an Unicome, which they brought awaye and pre- 
sented to our Prince, when thei came home." Steevens, 

1 — make a man;] That is^ make a man's fortune. So, in 
A Midsummer Height's Dream: ** —we are all made men.** 

yohntoH. 
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beast there makes a man: when they will not give a doit 
to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see .a 
dead Indian.' Legg'd like a man ! and his fins like arms ! 
— ^Warm, o* my troth ! I do now let loose my opinion,^ 
hold it no longer; this is no fish, but an islander, that 
hath lately suffered by a thunder-bolt. [ Jftwwrfrr.} Alas! 
the storm is come again: my best way is to creep under 
his gaberdine;^ there is no other shelter hereabout: 



Agun, in Ham-alley , or Merry Trickty 1611 : 
" — ^— She's a wench 
** Was born to rruiie us all." SteevcM, 

2 _ .- a dead Indian.] In a subsequent speech of Stephano, 
^e have: ** —ravages and inen qflnaei** in Lcnt^s Labotar Lott^ 
** —a rude and savage man of Indei** and in K. Henry VIIL the 
porter asks the mob, if they think *' some strange Indian^ &c. is 
come to court.'' Perhaps all these passages allude to the Indians 
brought home by Sir Martin Frobisher. 

Queen Elizabeth's original instructioniB to him (MS. now be- 
fore me) *' concerning ms voyage to Cathaia»" &c. contain the 
fi>IIowing article : 

** You shall not bring aboue iii or iiii persons of that countrey, 
the which shall be of diuers ages, and shall be taken in such sort 
as you may best avpyde offence of that people." 

In the year 1577, " A description of the portrayture and shape 
of those strange kinde of people which the wurthie Mr. Martin 
Fourbosier brought into England in A**. 1576," was entered^on 
the books of the Stationer's Company. 

By Frobisher's Fir»t Voyage for the Discoverie of CatayA, bl. L 
4to. 1578, the fate of the first savage taken by him is ascertain- 
ed. — " Whereupon when he founde himself in captiuitie, for vei-y 
choler and disdain he bit his tong in twaine within his mouth : 
notwithstanding, he died not thereof, but tiued untill he came in 
Englande^ and then he died qfcolde which he had taken at sea." 

Steevens. 

3 — let loose m7 oj&iiwort, &c.] So, in Lovers Labour Lost,- 
•* —Now you will be my purgation, and le^ me loose. ^* Steevens. 

4 — — his gaberdine ;] A gaberdine is properly the coarse frock 
or outward garment of a peasant. Spanish &a^d!ina. So, in 
Looi about you, 1600 : 

" I'll conjure his gaberdine.** 
The gaberdine is still worn by the peasants in Sussex. Steevens. 

It here, however, means, I believe, a loose felt cloak. Min- 
sheu, in his DiCT. 1617, calls it << a rough Irish mantle, or horse- 
man's coat. Gabon, Span, and Fr. — Laena, i. e. vestis quae super 
caetera vestimenta imponebatur." See also, Cotgrave's D;lct. 
in v. gaban, and gaUeverdine. MaUme. 
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Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows.' I 
will here shroud, till the dregs of the storm be past. 

Mnter Stbphano, smging$ a bottle in Ida hand, 
Ste. lahaUno more to seoy to aea^ 

Here shall I dye a-^hore^^ 
This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a man's funeral : 
Well, here's my comfort. IDrinke. 

The master^ the swabber^ the boatswain^ and /, 

The gunner^ and his mate^ 
Lw^d Mally Megi and Marian^ and Margery^ 
But none of us car* d for Katet 
For she had a toTigue with a tang^ 
Would cry to a sailor^ Go hang: 
She l&v'd not the savour of tar^ nor of fdtch^ 
Yet a tailor wight scratch her Hvhere-e^er she did itch: 
Then to sea^ boys^ and let her go hang. 

This is a scurvy tune too: But here's my comfort. 

IDrinic^s, 

Col. Do not torment me: O! 

Ste. What's the matter? Have we devils here? Do 
you put tricks upon us with savages,^ and men of Inde? 
Ha! I have not *scap'd drowning, to be af^ard now of 
your four legs ; for it hath been said, As proper a man 
as ever went on four legs, cannot make him give 
ground: and it shall be said so again, while Stephano 
breathes at nostrils. 

Cal. The spirit torments me : O ! 

Ste, This is some monster of the isle, with four legs: 
who hath got, as I take it, an ague : Where the devil 



^ — a very ancient andjlsk like smell — misery actmaints a man 
vaith strange bedfellows.] One would almost thmk that Shak- 
speare had not been unacquainted with a passage in the fourth 
book of Homer's Odyssey ^ as translated by Chapman: 

•* The sea-calves savour was 

" So passing sowre (they still being bred at seas,) 
•* It much afflicted us : for who can please 
• To lie by one of these same sea-bred whales?*' Steevens. 



e ■ savages,"] Tlie folio reads— -«a/va^e«y and rightly. It 

was the spelling and pronunciation of the time. So, in Spenser's 

Google 



Fatty ^ueen, B. VI. c. 8, st. 35: 

** There dwelt a salvage nation," &c. I^eed. 
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should he kam our language ? I will give him some re- 
lief, if it be but for that : If I can recover him, and keep 
him tame, and get to Naples with him, he's a present 
for any emperor, that ever trod on neat's-leather. 

Cal, Do not torment me, pr'y thee ; 
1*11 bring my wood home faster. 

Ste. He's in his fit now ; and does not talk after the 
wisest. He shall taste of my bottle : if he have never 
drunk wine afore, it will go near to remove his fit :^ if 
I can recover him, and keep him tame, I will not take 
too much' for him: he shall pay for him, that hath him, 
and that soundly. 

Cal. Thou dost me yet but little hurt; thou wilt 
Anon, I know it by thy trembling:' 
Now Prosper works upon thee. 

St^, Come on your ways;* open your mouth : here is 

' — if he have never drunk <wine afore, it vjtll go near to remove 
his Jit. -'j This is no impertinent hint to those, who indulge thenv- 
selves m a constant use of wine. When it is necessary for^them 
as a medicine, it produces no efiect. Steeveru. 

• —too much — '] Top much means, any sum, ever *o nuich. 
So, in the Letters from the Paston Family, Vol. II. p. 219: 

** And ye be beholdyng unto my Lady for hyr good wurde, for 
•che hath never preysyd yowe to rrmch** i. e. though she has 
praised you much, her praise is not above your merit. 

It has, however, been observed to me, that when the vulgar 
mean to ask an extravagant price for any thing, they say, with a 
laugh, I won't make him pay twice for it. This sense sufficiently 
accommodates itself to Tnnculo's expression. Mr. M. Mason 
explains the passage differently. — " I will not take for him even 
more than he is worth." Steevena. 

I think the meaning is. Let me take what sum I will, however 
great, I shall not take too mMchfor him: it is impossible for me 
to sell him too dear. Malone. . 

• / irum it by thy trembling:] This trem^ is always re- 
presented as the effect of being possessed by the devil. So, in 
the Qyniedy of Errors, Act IV. sc. iv : 

, " Mark how he trembles in his ecfltacy !" Steepens, 

* The meaning of this expression, appears to have escaped the 
attention of the various commentator^. The words Com£ on your 
v^aySi t^ applied to- Caliban, who is supposed to be lying on his 
face, must be understood " Come on your side; open your mouth,?* 
&c. The position of Caliban, not pierniitting him to drink irom 
the bottle, Stephano, in the phrase of a mariner, naturally ad- 
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that which will give language to you, cat;* open your 
mouth: this will shake your shaking, I can tell you, and 
that soundly: you cannot tell who's your friend; open 
your chaps again. 

THn, I should know that voice : It should be— But 
he is drowned ; and these are devils : O ! defend me !— 

Ste, Four legs, and two voices ; a most delicate mon- 
ster! His forward voice^ now, is to speak well of his 
friend ; his backward voice is to utter foul speeches, and 
to detract. If all the wine in my bottle will recover him, 

I will help his ague: Come, Amen!^ I will pour 

some in thy other mouth. 

Trin. Stephano, — 
, Ste, Doth thy other mouth call me ? Mercy I mercy ! 
This is a devil, and no monster : I will leave him ; I 
have no long spoon.* 

Trin. Stephano ! — if thou beest Stephano, touch mc, 
and speak to me ; for I am Trinculo ; — ^be not afeardr— 
thy ^cK)d friend Trinculo. 

Ste. If thou beest Trinculo, come forth ; I'll pull thee 
by the lesser legs : if any be Trinculo's legs, Uiese are 
they. Thou art very Trinculo, indeed: How cam'st 



dresses him ** Come on your aide; open,'* &c. The varyt of a 
ship (properly termed water-ways, as defined in Moore's Dic- 
tionary of sea-phrases) " are long pieces of timbex serving to 
connect the sides of a ship to her deck, and form a channel to 
canry off the water from the latter, by means of scuppers, which 
are cut through the former.** Amer, Edit. 

1 — caf ,-] Alluding to an old proverb, that good liquor wll 
make a cat speak, Steewnt, 

* Hisjfloraard voice, &c.] The person of Fame was anciently de- 
scribed in this manner. So, in Feneltf^s Web, by Greene, 1601 •* 
'< Fame hath two faces, readie as well to back-bite as to flatter.^ 

Stee^teru, 
3 ..... Amen/] Means, stop your 'draught: come to a conclu- 
sion. I will pour some, Blc, Steevens. 

* / have no long spoon."] . Alluding to the proverb, A long spoon 
to eat Hoith the devil." Steevens. 

See Comedy of Errors, Act IV. sc. iii. and Chaucer's Squip^e 
Tale, 10,916 of the late edit. 

'< Therefore behoveth him a AjU long spoone, 
*< That Shan ete with a fend.**—— jymhitt. 
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thou to be the siege of this moon-calf?' Can he vent 
Trinculos? 

Trin, I took him to be killed with a thunder-stroke : 
-—But art thou not drowned, Stephano? I hope now, 
thou art not drowned. Is the storm overblown ? I hid 
me under the dead moon-calf's gaberdine, for fear of 
the storm : And art thou living, Stephano ? O Stephano, 
two Neapolitans 'scap'd ! 

Ste. Pr'ytliee, do not turn me about; my stomach is 
not constant. 

CaL These be fine things, an if they be not sprites. 
That's a brave god, and bears celestial liquor : 
I will kneel to him. 

Ste, How did'st thou 'scape ? How cam'st thou hither ? 
swear by this bottle, how thou cam'st hither. I escaped 
upon a butt of sack, which the sailors heaved over-board, 
by this bottle ! which I made of the bark of a tree, witli 
mine own hands, since I was cast a-shore. 

Cai. I'll swear, upon that bottle, to be thy 
True subject ; for the liquor is not earthly. 

Ste, Here ; swear then, how thou escap'dst.* 



5 _ to he the siege oftku moon-calf?] Siege sigmfies stooi in 
every sense of the word, and is here used in the dirtiest. 

So, m Holinshed, p. 705 : « In this yeare also, a house on Lon- 
don Bridge, called Uie common 3iege, or privie, fell downe into 
the Thames.'* 

A moon-calf is an inanimate shapeless mass, supposed by Pliny 
to be engendered of woman only. See his Nat. Hist. B. X. ch. 
64. 

Again, in Philemon Holland's Translation of Book XXX. ch. 

14. edit. 1601 : " ^there is not a better thing to dissolve and 

scatter 9naon-c<i/ve«, and such like false conceptions m the wombe ." 

Steevens, 

• Cal. /•// noeoTf upon that ifottle,, to be thy 
TYue subject; &c. 
Ste. JSere,' swear then how thou escaf^tUt."} The passage 
should probably be printed thus : 

Ste. [to Co/.] Here, swear then, [to 7Vf».] How escap'dst 
thou? 

The speaker would naturally take notice of Caliban's proffered 
allegiance. Besides, he bids Trinculo kiss the book, after he has 
answered the question; a sufficient proof of the rectitude of the 
moposed axmim^ment. Jiitwn. 
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Trin, Swam a-«hore, man, like a duck; Itanswim^ 
like a duck, I'll be sworn. 

Ste. Here, kiss the book: Thoug^h thou canst swim 
like a duck, thou art made like a goose. 

Trin. O Stephano, hast any more of this? • 

Ste. The whole butt, man ; my cellar is in a rock by 
the sea-side, where my wine is hid. How now, moon- 
calf? how does thine ague ? 

CaL Hast thou not drq;>ped from heaven?' 

Sie. Out o* the moon, I do assure thee : I was the 
man in the moon, when time was. 

Cal. I have seen thee in her, and I do adore thee ; 
My mistress shewed me thee, thy dog, and bush.'. 

Ste. Come, swear to that; kiss the book: I will fur- 
nish it anon with new contents : swear. 

Trin. By this good light, this is a very shallow mon- 
ster : — I afeard of him ?— a very weak monster : ^ — The 
man i' the moon?— «i most poor credulous monster:—* 
Well drawn, monster, in good sooth. 

Cal. I'll shew thee every fertile inch o' the island; 
And kiss thy foot: I pr'ythee, be my god.* 

''lean «ww — ] I believe Trinculo is speaking of Calibai), and 
that we should read — " 'a can wtim,*' &c. See the next speech. 

Malone, 

1 do not perceive how Trinculo could answer for Caliban's ex- 
pertness in swimming, having only lain under his gaberdine for 
an hour. Ritson's arrangement of the preceding line is well 
imagined. M. Meuon, 

« jffagt thou not dropped from heaven?"] The new-discovered In- 
dians of the island of St. Salvador, asked, by signs, whether 
Columbus and his companions were not come dovmfrom heaven. 

9 Mjf mistress shewed me thee, thy dog, and bush.] The old" copy, 
which Exhibits this and several preceding speeches of Caliban 
as prose, (though it be apparent they were designed for verse,) 
reads — «< My mistress shewed me thee, and thy dog and thy 
bush.'* Let the editor who lamenu the loss of the words— on^ 
and thy, compose their elegy. Steevens. 

1 / afeard of him ?— a very vjeak monster: &c.] It is to be ob- 
served, that Trinculo, the speaker, is not charged with being 
Airaid; but it was his consciousness that he was so, that drew 
this brag from him. This is nature. Warburton. 

« And kiss thy foot: I pr^ythee, be my god.] The old copy re* 
dundantly reads : « And / will kiss thy foot," &c. Sittm. 
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Trin. By this light, a most perfidious and dninken 
monster; when his god's asleep, he'll rob his bottle. 
. Cdl. I'll kiss thy foot: I'll swear myself thy subject. 

Ste, Come on then ; down, and swear. 

Trin. I shall laugh myself to death, at this puppy- 
headed monster : A most scurvy monster ! I could find in 
my heart to beat him^— 

Sie, Come, kiss. 

Trin. — but that the poor monster's in drink : An abo- 
minable monster ! 

Ca/, rU shew thee the best springs; 111 pluck thee 
berries; 
I'll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
A plague Upon the tyrant, that I serve ! 
Ill bear him no more sticks, but follow thee, 
Thou wond'rous man. 

Trin, A most ridiculous monster ; to make a wonder 
of a poor drunkard. 

Col. I pr'ylhee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts ; 
Shew thee a jay's nest, and instruct thee how 
To snare the mmble marmozet ; I'll bring thee 
To clust'ring filberds, and sometimes I'll get thee 
Young sea-mells^ from the rock : Wilt thou go with me ? 



s .—— sea-melU —1 This word has puzzled the commentators : 
Dr. Warburton reads *hafnoi*; Mr. Theobald would read any 
thing, rather than seO'^nelU. Mr. Holt, who wrote notes upon 
this play, observes, that limpets are in some places called Mcavut 
and, therefore, I had once s\iiFered tcameU to stand, yohtuon. 

Theobald had very reasonably proposed to read sea-malUs or 
tea-^melis. An e, by careless printers, was easily changed into a 
c, and firom this accident, I believe, all the difficulty arises, the 
word having been spelt by the transcriber, seameU, Willough- 
by mentions the bird, as Theobald has informed us. Had Mr, 
Holt told us in what part of England limpets are called scarm, 
more regard would have been paid to his assertion. • 

I should suppose, at all events, a Inrd to have been designed, 
•a young and oldjuh are taken with equal facility; but ^^ou^i;^ birds 
are more easily surprised than old ones. Besides, Caliban had 
already proffered to Jish for Trinculo. In Cavendish's second 
Voyage, the sailors eat young gulls at the isle of Penguins. 

Steevens, 

I have no doubt but Theobald's proposed amendment ought to 
btt received. Sir Joseph Banks informs me, that in Willoughby's, 
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Ste. I pp'ythce now, lead the way, without any more 
talking.*— Trinculo, the king and all our compaay else 
being drowned, we will inherit here.^— Here ; bear my 
bottle. Fellow Trinculo, we'll fill him by and by again. 

Col. Farewell ntaater i Jkretoellj farewell, 

ISinga drunkenly^ 

Trin, A howling monster ; a drunken monster. 

Cal. <M> more dams Pll make for Jish; 
J^or fetch infringe 
At requiring^ 
J^or acrafie trencheringj* nor wash dish; 
'Ban 'Barif Ca — CaUban^' 
Hob a new master — Get a riew man. « 

Freedom, hey-day! hey-day, freedom! freedom, hey- 
day, freedom! 
Ste. O brave monster I lead the way. [Exeunt, 

or rather John Ray's Ornithology, p. 34, No. 3, is mentioned the 
common sea mall, Larus dnereut minor} and that yomig sea gulls 
have been esteemed a delicate food in this comitry, we learn 
from Plott, who, in his Kmory of Staffordshire, p. 231, gives an 
account of the mode of taking a species of e^s, called, in that 
€50untty, pewits, with a plate annexed, at the end of which Jie 
writes, << they being accounted a good dish at the most plentiful 
tables." To this it may be added, that Sir Robert Sibbald, in his 
Jncient State of the Shire of Fife, mentions, amongst fowls which 
frequent a neighbouring island, several sorts otsea-^nalU, and 
one in particular, the iatiefvake, a fowl of the Lanu or malliind, 
of the bigness of an ordinary pigeon, which some hold, says he, 
to be as savoury, and as good meat, as a partridge is. Heed, 

* Nor scrape trenchering,'] In our author's time, trenchers were 
m general use ; and male domesticks were sometimes employed 
in cleansing them. " I have helped (says Lyly, in his History of 
hit Life and Times, ad. an. 1620,) to carry eighteen tubs of wa- 
ter in one morning ; — ^aU manner of drudgery I willingly per- 
formed; scrape-trenchers," &c, Malone. 

8 *Ban 'Ban, Ca — Caliban,'] Perhaps our author remembered 
a song of Sir P. Sidney's : 

" Da, da, da — Daridan." 

Astrophel and Stella, fol. 1627. Malone, 

^ • — Get a nev) man,"] When Caliban sings this last part of 

his ditty, he must be supposed to turn his head scornfully toward 

the cell of Prospero, whose service he had deserted. Steevens. 
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ACT III SCENE I. 

Before Prospero's Cell. 
Enter Ferdinand, bearing a log. 

Fer. There be some sports are painful; but their 
labour 
Delight in them sets off:^ some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone ; and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task would be' 

7 There be lome sports are painful ; but their labour 
Delight in them sets off:'] 

MoUiter austerum studio faHente laborem, 

Hor. sat. 3. lib. li. 
The old copy reads : *« — oiu/ their labour,** 8cc. Steevent. 
We have again the same thought in Macbeth.* 

'* The labour we delight in physicks Aom." 
After " and," at the same time must be understood. Mr. Pope, 
unnecessarily reads — *' But their labour — " which has been fol- 
lowed by the subsequent editors. 

In like manner in CoriolanuSf Act IV. the same change was 
made by him. « I am a Roman, and (i. e. and^et) my services 
are, as you are, against them." Mr. Pope reads — ** I am a Rq» 
man, but my services," &c. Malone. 

I prefer Mr. Pope's emendation, which is justified, by the fol- 
lowing passage in the same speech : 

*' — This my mean task would be . 
" As heavy to me as 'tis odious ; but 
" The mistress that I serve," &c. 
It is surely better to change a single word, than to countenance 
one corruption by another, or suppose that four words, necessary 
to produce sense, were left to be understood. Steevens. 

■ This my mean task would be — "] The metre of this line is 
defective in the old copy, by the words inould be being transferred 
to the next line. Our author, and his contemporaries, generally 
use odious, as a trisyllable. Malone. 

Mr. Malone prints the passage as follows : 
** — This my mean task v)ould be 
** As heavy to me, as odious; but — ^* 
The word odious, as he observes, is sometimes used as a tri- 
syllable: — Granted; but then it is abaays with the penult, shorts 
The metre, therefore, as regulated by him, would still be defec- 

tiTC. 

By the advice of Dr. Farmer, I have supplied the necessary 
monosyllable — 'tis/ which completes the measure, without the 
lightest change of sense. Steevens, 
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As heavy to me, as His odious ; but 

The mistress, which I serve, quickens what's do^, 

And makes my labours pleasures : O, she is 

Ten times more gentle than her father's crabbed ; 

And he's composed of harshness. I must remove 

Some thousands of these logs, and pile them up, 

Upon a sore injunction : My sweet mistress 

Weeps, when she sees me work ; and says such baseness 

Had ne*er like fexecutor. I forget:* 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours ; 

Most busy-less, when I do it.^ 

£nter Miranda ; and Prospero, at a distance. 

Mira. Alas, now! pray you, 

Work not so hard : I would the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs, that you are enjoin'd to pile ! 
Pray, set it down, and rest you : when this bums, 
'Twill weep for having wearied you : My father 
Is hard at study; pray now, rest yourself; 
He's safe for these three hours. 

Fer, O most dear mistress, 

The sun will set, before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

Mira. If you'll sit down, 

I'll bear your logs the while : Pray, give me that : 
I'll carry it to the pile. 

Fer, No, precious creature : 

I had rather crack my sinews, break my back. 
Than you should such dishonour undergo. 
While I sit lazy by. 

« — /yjri^rt.*] Perhaps Fer^and means to say— I forget 
my tcukg but that it not wrpruing^ for I am ttUniing on Mirandat 
and these sweet thoughts, &c. He may, however mean, that he 
forgetti or think* little of the baaenet* of hit em,phyment. Whichso- 
ever be the sense, And, or For, should seem more proper, in the 
next line, than But. Malone. 

1 Most busy-/SeM, vihen I do it."] The two first foUos read: 
« Man hiuy lest, vihen I do it.** 
'Tis true this reading is corrupt; but the corruption is so very 
little removed from the truth of the text, that I cannot afford to 
think well of my own sagacity for having discovered it. 
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Mira, It would become me 

As well as it does you: and I should do it. 
With much more ease; for my good will is to it, 
And yours against.^ 

Pro, Poor worm! thou art infected; 

This visitation shews it. 

JMSra, You look wearily. 

Fer. No, noble mistress ; 'tis fresh morning with me, 
When you are by at night.^ I do beseech you, 
(Cliiefly, that I might set it in my prayers,) 
What is your name ? 

Mira, Miranda : — O my father, 

I have broke your hesf* to say so! 

Fer. Admir*d Miranda, 

Indeed, the top of admiration ; worth 
What's dearest to the world ! Full many a lady 
I have ey'd.with best regard; and many a time, 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear : for several virtues 
Have I lik'd several women ; never any, 
With so fiill soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow'd. 
And put it to the foil: But you, O you, 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature's best.* 



* And yours agaitut.'] The old copy reads : — 

«* And yours it is against." 
By the advice of Dr. Farmer, ,1 have omitted the words, in Ita- 
licks, as they are needless to the sense of the passage, and would 
have rendered the hemistich too long to join with its successor, in 
making a regular verse. Steevens. 

3 — ^tis fresh morning vjith we. 
When you are by at night.] 

«* Tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel atr^ 

« Lumen ." Tibul. Lib. iv. El. xiii, Malone, 

^ —^ hest — ] For behest; i. e. command. So before. Act I. 
BC. ii: 

" Refusing her grand hests — -" Steevens. 

* €jf every creature's best."] Alluding to the picture of Venus 
by Apelles. Johnson . 

Had Shakspeare av^led himself of this elegant circumstance, 
he would scarcely have said, " of every creature's best," because 
such a phrase indudes the component parts of the brute creation. 

H 
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Mira. I do not know 

One of my sex; no woman's face remember, 
Save, from my glass, mine own; nor have I seen 
More that I may call men, than you, good friend. 
And my dear father: how features are abroad, 
I am skill-less of; but, by my modesty, 
(The jewel in my dower,) I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you ; 
Nor can imagination form a shape, 
Besides yourself, to like of: But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father's precepts 
Therein forget.* 

Fer. • I am, in my condition, 

A prince, Miranda: I do think, a king; 
(I would, not sol) and would no more endure 
This wooden slavery, than I would suffer^ 
The fleshrfly blow my mouth. ^ — Hear my soul speak; — 

Had he been thinking on the judicious selection, made by tlic 
Grecian Artist, he would rather have expressed his meaning by 
** every miomarCs^^ op "every beautyU best." Perhaps, he had 
only in his thoughts, a fable, related by Sir Philip Sidney, in the 
third book of his Arcadia. The beasts obtained permission fipom 
Jupiter to make tliemselves a King ; and accordingly created one 
of&oery creatures best : 

•* Full glad they were, and tooke the naked sprite, 
" Which straight the earth yclothed in his clay : 
** The lyon heart ; the ounce gave active might ; 
" The horse good shape ; the sparrow lust to play ; 
" Nightingale voice, entising songs to say, &c. &c. 
" Thus man was made ; thus man iheir lord became." 
In the 1st book of the Arcadia, a similar praise is also bestow- 
ed, by a lover on his mistress : 

" She is her selfe of best things the collection^ Steevens. 
* Therein forget.'] The old copy, in contempt of metre, reads 
— «« / dierein cto forget." Steevens. 

7 than I would suffer,. k.c.'] The old copy reads— Than to 

suffer. The emendation is Mr. Pope*s. Steevens. 

The reading of the old copy is right, however ungrammatical. 
So, in Airs nvell that ends well: ** No more of this, Helena, go 
to, no more ; lest it be rather thought you affect a sorrow, than 
to have.** Malone. 

The defective metre shows that some corruption had happened 
in the present instance. I receive no deviations from established 
grammar, on the single authority of the folio. Steevens. 

« Thejlesh-Jly blow my mxmtk.'] Mr. Malone observes, that to 
blofo), in this instance, signifies to << swell and inflame." But I 
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The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service ; there resides, 
To make me slave to it; and^ for your sake, 
Am I this patient log-man. 

Mira. Do you love me? 

Fer. O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this sound. 
And crown what I profess with kind event. 
If I speak true ; if hollowly, invert 
What best is boded me, to mischief! I, 
Beyond all limit of what else i' the world,' 
Do love, prize, honour you. 

Mira, ^ I am a fool. 

To weep at what I am glad of.* "* 

Pro, Fair encounter 

Of two most rare affections! Heavens rain grace 
On that, which breeds between them! 

Fer, Wherefore weep you? 

Mira. At mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 
What I desire to give; and much less take, 
What I shall die to want: But this is trifling; 
And all the more it seeks^ to hide itself^ 

believe he is mistaken. To blowy as it stands in the text, means 
the act ofafiy^ by nohich she lodges eggs infesh. So, in, Chapman's 
version of the Iliad.- 

" — I much fear, lest with the bloms of flics 
" His brass-inflicted wounds are fill'd — ** ^teevens. 
• ^what else P the world^"] i. e. of aught else ; of whatso- 
ever else there is in the world. I once thought we should read 
— txught else. But the old copy is right. So, in King Henry VI. 
P. Ill: 

" With promise of his sister, and vjhai else, 

" To strengthen and support king Edward's place." Malone. 

1 / am a fool. 
To vjeep at v)hat I am glad ^.J This is one of those touches of 
nature, that distinguish Shakspeare from all other writers. It was 
necessary, in support of the character of Miranda, to make her 
appear unconscious that excess of sorrow and excess of joy find 
alike their relief fix)m tears ; and, as this is the first time, that con- 
summate pleasure had made any near approaches to her heart, sh^ 
calls such a seeming contradictory expression of it, folly. 
The same thought occurs in Rom^o <md yuliet: 

*' Back, foolish tears, back, to your native spring! 
** Your tributary drops belong to woe, 
** Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy." Steevens, 
s — it seeks — ] i. e. my affection seeks. Malone. 
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The bigger bulk it shews. Hence, bashful cunning ! 

And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 

I am your wife,^ if you will marry me; 

If not, I'll die youl* m£dd: to be your fellow* 

You may deny me ; but 1*11 be your servant, 

Whether you will or no. 

Fer, My mistress, dearest, 

And I thus humble ever. 

Mira, My husband then ? 

Fer, Ay, with a heart as willing. 
As bondage e'er of freedom: here's my hand. 

Mira. And mine, with my heart in't:* And now, 
farewell, 
Till half an hour hence. 

Fer. A thousand 1 thousand! 

{^Exeunt Fer. and Miba. 

Pro, So glad of this as they, I cannot be. 
Who are surpriz'd with all ;* but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. Ill to my book; 

3 I am your 'ottfe^ &c.] 

** Si tibi non coroi fuerant connubia nostra, 
*' Attamen in vestras potuisti ducere sedes, 
** Quae tibi jucundo famularer serva labore ; 
** Candida permulcens liquidis vestigia lymphis, 
*• Purpure&ve tuum constemens veste cubile." 

Catul.62. Malone. 

* "-'^your fellow — ] i. e. companion. Steevens. 
' — — her^s my hand. 

Mira. Atid m^ne, with my heart it^t .•] It is still customary, in the 
west of England, when the conditions of a bargain are agreed 
upon, for the parties to ratify it, by joining their hands, and at the 
IfUne time for the purchaser to give an earnest. To this practice 
the poet alludes. So, in The Winter^* TtUe.- 

** Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
" And clap thyself my love ; then didst thou utter • 
" Iam,yaur^sfor ever.*' 
And again, in The Tkdo Gentlemen of Verona: 

*' Fro. Why then we'll make exchange ; here, take you this. 

*' yul. And seal the bargain with a holy kiss. 

'< Pro. Here is my hand for my true constancy." Henley, 

* So glad of this as they, I cannot be. 

Who are 9urpriz*d with all ;] The sense might be clearer, 
were we to make a slight transposition : 

« So glad of this as they, who are smpriz'd 
« With all, I cannot be— " 
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For yet, ere supper-time, must I perform 

Much business appertaining. [Exit, 

SCENE II. 

jinother fiart of the Island, 

Enter Stephano and Trinculo; Cahbais Jbllom?igy 
with a bottle. 

Ste. Tell not me ; — when the butt is out, we will drink 
water; not a drop before : therefore bear up, and board 
'em: Servant-monster, drink to me. 

Trin. Servant-monster ? the folly of this island ! They 
say, there's but five upon this isle : we are three of them ; 
if the other two be brained like us, the state totters.'' 

Ste. Drink, servant-monster, when I bid thee; thy 
eyes are almost set in thy head. 

Trin. Where should they be set else ? he were a brave 
monster indeed, if they were set in his tail. ^ 

Ste. My man-monster hath drowned his tongue in 
sack: for my part, the sea cannot drown me: I swam,' 

Perhaps, however, more .consonantly with ancient language, we 
should join two of the words together, and read — " 
" Who are surpriz'd vnthal.** Steevem. 

^ if the other two be brained like us, the state totter e."] We 

meet with a similar idea, in Antony and Cleopatra: " He bears the 
third part of the world." — <* The third part then is drunk." 

Stee^jens. 

• — he *were a brave monster indeed, if they ivere set in his thil.'] 
1 believe this to be an allusion to a story, that is met with in Stonoe, 
and other writers of the time. It seems in tlie year 1574, a whale 
was thrown ashore near Mamsgate: " A monstrous Jish, (says the 
chronicler J but not so monstrous as some reported — for his eyes 
were in Ms head, and not in his backP Summary, 1575, p. 562. 

Farmer. 

9 Isvjam, &c.] This play was not published till 1623. Al- 

buTnazar made its appearance in 1614, and has a passage, relative 
to the escape of a sailor, yet more incredible. Perhaps, in both 
instances, a sneer was meant at the Voyages of Fer<Unando Mendez 
Pinto, or the exaggerated accounts of other lying travellers: 

" five days I was under water : and at length 

** Got up and spread myself upon a chest, 
** Rowing with arms, and steering with my feet ; 
" And thus in five days more got land." Act III. sc. v. 

Ste€vens\ 
H2 
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ere I could recover the shore, five-and-thirty leagues, off 
and on, by this light. — Thou shalt be my lieutenant^ 
monster, or my standard. 

Trin, Your lieutenant, if you list; he's no standard.^ 

Ste. We'll not run, monsieur monster. 

Trin, Nor go neither : but you'll lie, like dogs ; and 
yet say nothing neither. 

Ste, Moon-calf, speak once in thy life, if thou beest a 
good moon-calf. 

CaL How does thy honour ? Let me lick thy shoe : 
I'll not serve him, he is not valiant. 

Trin, Thou liest, most ignorant monster; I am in case 
to justle a constable : Why, thou deboshed fish thou,* 
tras there ever man a coward, that hath drunk so much 
sack as I to-day ? Wilt thou tell a monstrous lie, being 
but half a fish, and half a monster? 

CaL Lo, how he mocks me ! wilt thou let him, my 
lord? 

Trin, Lord, quoth he !-— 'that a monster should be such 
& natural ! 

Col, Lo, lo, again ! bite him to death, 1 pr'ythee. 

Ste, Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your head ; if you 
prove a mutineer, the next tree— The poor monster's 
my subject, and he shall not suffer indignity. 



- or my standard. 



Trin. Tour lieutenant^ if you Hats Ae** no standard.] Meaning, 
he is so much intoxicated, as not to be able to stand. The quib- 
ble between Handardy an ensign, and standard, a finiit-tree, that 
grows without support, is evident. Steevens. 

* — thou deboshed Jlsh thou,"] I met with this word, which I 
suppose to be the same as debauched, in Randolph's yealous Xo- 
vers, 1634 : 

it See, your house be stor'd 

«* With the deboishest roarers in this city.'* 
Again, in Monsieur Thomas, 1639 : 

" — -^— saucy fellows, 

** Deboshed and daily cbninkards." 
The substantive occurs in the Partheneia Sacra, 1633 : 

** — A hater of men rather than the deboishments of tlieir man. 
ners." 

When the word was first adopted from the French language, it 
appears to have been spelt, according to the pronunciation, and, 
therefore, wrongly ; but ever since it has been spelt right, it has 
been uttered with equal impropriety. Steevens, 
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CaL I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleas'd 
To hearken once again the suit I made thee?^ 

Ste. Marry will I: kneel and repeat it; I will stand, 
and so shall Trinculo. 

Enter Ariel, iiwUible. 

Col, As I told thee 
Before, I am subject to a tyrant;* 
A sorcerer, that by his cunning, hath 
Cheated me of this island. 

AH. Thou liest. 

CaL Thou liest, thou jesting monkey, thou; 
I would, my valiant master would destroy thee : 
I do not lie. 

Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more in his tale, 
by this hand, I will supplant some of your teeth. 

Trin. Why, I said nothing. 

Ste. Mum then, and no more ^—Proceed. [7b Cal. 

Cal. I say, by sorcery, he got this isle ; 
From me he got it. If thy greatness will 
Revenge it on him — for, I know, thou dar'st; 
But this thing dare not. 

Ste. That's most certain. 

Cal. Thou shalt be lord of it, and I'll serve thee. 

Ste. How now shall this be compassed? Can'st thou 
bring me to the party ? 

Cal. Yea, yea, my lord; V\\ yield him thee asleep, 
Where thou may'st knock a nail into his head.* 

3 I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleas* d 
To hearken once again the suit I made tftee?'] The old copy, 
which erroneously prints this, and other of Caliban's speeches, as 
prose, reads — 

« ■■ to the suit I made thee ;" 

But the elliptical mode of expression in the text, has already 
occurred in the second scene of tlie first act of this play : 

" being an enemy 

" To me inveterate, hearkens my brother*s suit*^ Steevent. 

4 a tyrant;] Tyrant is here employed as a trisyllable. 

Steevens. 

« ril yield him thee asleep. 

Where thou m^y'st knock a nail into his head.] Perhaps 
Shakspeare caught this idea from the 4th chapter of yudges^ v. 
21: « Then Jael, Heber's wife, took a nail of the tent, and took 
a hammer in her hand, and went softly unto him, and svwte the 
nail into his tentpky &c. for he was fast asleep,** &c. Steevens, 
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Ari, Thou liest, thou canst not. 

Cktl. What a pied ninny's this ?• Thou scurvy patch t— 
I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows, 
And take his bottle from him: when that's gone, 
He shall drink nought but brine ; for I'll not shew him 
Where the quick freshes are. 

Ste. Trinculo, run into no further danger: interrupt 
the monster one word further, and, by this hand, I'll 
turn my mercy out of doors, and make a stock-fish of 
thee. 

Trin, Why, what did I? I did nothing; I'll go fur- 
ther off. 

Ste. Didst thou not say, he lied? 

jiri. Thou liest. 

Ste. Do I so? take thou that. \_Strike8 himJ\ As you 
like this, give me the lie another time. 

Trin. I did not give the lie: — Out o' your wits, and 

hearing too ? A pox o' your bottle ! this can sack, and 

drinking do. — A murrain on your monster, and the devil 
take your fingers 1 

Cal. Ha, ha, ha! 

Ste, Now, forward with your tale. Pr'ythee stand fur- 
ther off. 

Cal. Beat him enough: after a little time, 
I'll beat him too. 

Ste. Stand further. — Come, proceed. 

Cal. Why, as I told thee, 'tis a custom with him 
I' the afternoon to sleep : there thou may'st brain him, 
Having first seiz'd his books ; or, with a log 
Batter his skull, or paunch him, with a stake, 



® What a pied ninn/s thUP"] It should be remembered that 
Trinculo is no sailor ^ but a jester,' and is so called in the ancient 
dramatis persona. He therefore wears the party-coloured dress 
of one of these characters. See fig. XII. in the plate annexed to 
the First Part of K. Henry IV. and Mr. Toilet's explanation of it. 
So, in the De^il*s Lavf Case, 1623 : 

" Unless I wear a pied fool's coat." Steevens. 

Dr. Johnson observes, that Caliban could have no knowledge 
of the striped coat, usuidly worn by fools ; and would, therefore, 
transfer this speech to Stephano. But though Caliban mi^ht not 
know this circumstance, Shakspeare did. Surely he, who haa 
given to all countries and all ages the manners of his owm, might 
forget himself here^ as well as in other places. Malone. 
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Or cut his wezand with thy knife : Remember, 

First to possess his books ; for, without them, 

He's but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 

One spirit to command:^ They all do hate him, 

As rootedly as I : Bum but his books : 

He has brave utensils, (for so he calls them,) 

Which, when he has a house, he'll deck withal. 

And that most deeply to consider, is 

The beauty of his daughter;' he himself 

Calls her a non-pareil : I ne'er saw woman,* 



' ReTnemher, 



First to possess his books ; for without them 

H^s but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 

One spirit to command:] Milton, in his Masque at Ludlow 

Castle, seems to have caught a hint from the foregoing passage : 
•< Oh, ye mistook; ye should have snatch*d his wand, 
<* And bound him fast; without his rod reversed, 
** And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
" We cannot free the lady."— Steevens. 

In a former scene, Prospero says : 

" Vll to Tny book f 

<• For yet, ere supper time, must I perform 
** Much business appertaining." 

Again, in Act V : 

** And deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
" rU dro\iTi my ^ooi." 
In the old romances, the sorcerer is always furnished with a 

book, by reading certain parts of which, he is enabled to summon 

to his aid whatever dtemons or spirits he has occasion to employ. 

When he is deprived of his book, his power ceases. Our author 

might have observed this circumstance much insisted on, in the 

Orlando Innam,orato, of Boyardo, (of which, as the Rev. Mr. 

Bowie informs me, the three first Cantos were translated and 

published in 1598,) and also in Harrington's translation of tlie 

Orlando Furioso, 1591. 
A few lines from the former of tliese works may prove the best 

illustration of the passage before us. 

Angelica, by the aid of Argalia, having bound the enchanter 

Malag^g^: ~ 

** The damsel searcheth forthwith in his breast, 
** And there the damned booke she straightway founde, 
" Which circles strange, and shapes of fiendes exprest: 
** No sooner she some wordes therein did sound, 
** And opened had some damned leaves unblest, 
" But spiriu of th* ayre, earth, sea, came out of hand, 
** Crying alowde, what is't you us command?** Malone. 
' Calls her a non-pareil: I ne^er saw vtoman,'] The old copy 

reads : « Calls her a non-pareil : I never saw a woman.*' But this 
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But only Sycorax my dam, and she ; 
But she as far surpasseth Sycorax, 
As greatest does least. 

St€. Is it so brave a lass? 

Cat Ay, lord; she will become thy bed, I warrant. 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 

Ste. Monster, I will kill this man: his daughter and 
I Will be king and queen; (save our graces!) and Trin- 
culo and thyself shall be i^iceroys: — Dost thou like the 
plot, Trinculo? 

Trin, Excellent. 

Ste. Give me thy hand; I am sorry I beat thee: but, 
while thou livest, keep a good tongue in thy head. * 

Cal. Within this half hour will he be asleep ; 
Wilt thou destroy him then? 

Ste, Ay, on mine honour. 

^ri. This will I tell my master. 

Cal, Thou mak'st me merry : I am full of pleasure ; 
Let us be jocund: Will you troll the catch® 
You taught me but while-ere ? 

Ste. At thy request, monster, I will do reason, any 
reason: Come on, Trinculo, let us sing. \_Sing8, 

Flout 'em, and skotit *empand skout 'enij, and flout 'em-i 
Thought is free. 

Cal. That's not the tune. 

[Ariel filaya the tune on a tabor andfdfie. 

Ste. What is this same? 



verse, being too long by a foot, Hanmer ju^ciously gave it, as it 
now stands in the text. 

By means as innocent, the versification of Shakspeare, has, I 
hope, in many instances been restored. The temerity of some 
critics had too long imposed severe restraints on their successors. 

Steewns. 

» Will you troll the catch — ] Ben Jonson uses the word ia 
Every Man in his Humour: 

" If he read this with patience, I'll troul ballads." 

Again, in the Cobler's Prophecy y 1594: 

" A fellow that will troul it off with tongue. 
** Faith, you shall hear tfie troll it, after my fashion." 
To troll a catch, 1 suppose, is to dismiss it trippingly from the 
tongue. Steevena. 
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Trin. This is the tune of our catch, played by the 
picture of No-body.^ 

Ste. If thou beest a man, shew thyself in thy likeness: 
if thou beest a devil, take't as thou list. 

Trin. O, forgive me my sins! 

Ste. He that dies, pays all debts: I defy thee:— Mercy 
upon us ! 

CcU. Art thou afeard?2 

Ste, No, monster, not I. 

Cfl/.,Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes, a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears ; and sometime voices, 
That, if I then had wak'd, after long sleep. 
Will make me sleep again: and then. An dreaming, ^ 
The clouds, methought, would open, and shew riches 
Ready to drop upon me ; that, when I wak'd, 
I cry'd, to dream again. ? 

Ste. This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where I 
shall have my music for nothing. 

CW. When Prospero is destroyed. 

Ste. That shall be by and by ; I remember the ptory. 

Trin. The sound is going away : let's follow it, and 
after, do our work. 

Ste. Lead, monster ; we'll follow. — I would, I could 
see this taborer:^ he lays it on. 

1 This it the tune of our catchy played by the picture of No-body.] 
A ridiculous figure, sometimes represented on signs. Westmara 
for Smelts, a book, which our author appears to have read, was 
printed for John Trundle, in Barbican, at the signe of the No-body. 

Malone. 

The allusion is here to the print of No-body, as prefixed to 
the anonymous, comedy of ** No-body and Some-body/' without 
date, but printed before the year 1600. J^eed. 

2 afeard P"] Thus the old copy. — To affear is an obsolete 

verb, with the same meaning as to affray. 
So, in the Shipmannea Tale of Chaucer, v. 13,330 : 
" This wif was not aferde, ne affraide** 

Between qferde and affraide, in the time of Chaucer, there 
nnght have been some nice distinction, which is at present lost. , 

Steevens. 

* Ivsould I could see this taborer:] Several of the incidents, in 
this scene, viz.— AriePs rmtnickry of Trincuk) — ^the tune played 
on the tabor, — and CsOiban's description of the tvjimgUng imtru" 
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Trin, Wilt come? 1*11 follow, Stephano.* lExeunt. 
SCENE III. 

Another part of the Island, 

Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, and others, 

Gon. By'r lakin,* I can go no further, sir; 
My old bones ache: here's a maze trod, indeed. 
Through forth-rights, and meanders ! by your patience, 
I needs must rest me. 

j^lon. Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 

Who am, myself, attached with weariness. 
To the dulling of my spirits: sit down, and rest. 
Even here, I will put off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer : he is drown'd. 
Whom thus we stray to find ; and the sea mocks 

ment, &c. — ^might have been borrowed from Marco Paolo, the 
old Venetian voyager? who in Lib. I. ch. 44, describing the de- 
sert of Lop in Asia, says — " Audiuntur ibi voces doinonum, &c. 
voces Jingentes eorum quos comitari se putant. Audiuntur iiiterdum 
in acre concentut musicorum instru7nent<mmii** &c. This passage 
was rendered accessible to Shakspeare, by an English translation 
entitled The most noble and famous Trauels of Marcus Paulus, one 
of the Nobilitie of the State of Venice, &c. bl. 1. 4to. 1579, bv John 
Frampton. " — You shall heare in the ayre the sound of^ tabers 
and other instruments, to put the trauellers in feare, &c. by euill 
spirites, that make these soundes, and also do call diuerse of the 
trauellers by their names,** &c. ch. 36. p. 32. 
To some of these circimistances Milton also alludes: 

** ■ calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 
*< And aery tonnes, that syllable men's names, 
<< On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses." 

SteeveTis. 
4 Wilt come? V II follow, Stephano."] The first words are ad- 
dressed to Caliban, who, vexed at the folly of his new companions 
idly running afler the musick, while they ought only to ha^e at- 
tended to the msun point, the despatching Prospero, seems for 
some little time, to have staid behind. Seath. 

The words — Wilt come? should be added to Stephano's speech, 
Vllfoilovs, is Trinculo's answer. Sitson, 

* Bfr lakin,"] i. e. The diminutive only of our lady, i. e. lady-" 
kin. Steeveiu. 
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Our frustrate search* on land: Well, let him go. 

^tu, I am right glad that he's so out of hope. 

l^9ide /o Seb. 
Do not, for one repulse, forego the puipose 
That you resolVd to eflFect. 

Seb. The next advantage 

Will we take thoroughly. 

jhit. Let it be to-night; 

For, now they are oppressed with travel, tiiey 
Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance, 
As when they are fresh. 

Sed. I say, to-night: no more. 

Solemn and strange musick; and Prospero abcrve^ invUi' 
die, Enter aeverai strange Shafiea^ bringing in a ban* 
queti they dance about ity with gentle actions of saluta' 
tion; andy inviting the Eing^ ISc, to eaty they depart, 

Man, What harmony is this? my good friends, hark! 

Gon, Marvellous sweet musick ! 

Alon, Give us kind keepers, heavens! What were 
these? 

Seb, A living drollery:^ Now I will believe. 
That theipe are unicorns ; that, in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phoenix' throne;® one phoenix 

^ 0%afnutrdte search — ] Frustrate for frustrated. So, in Chap- 
man's translation of Homer's ffymn to Apollo t 

" some God hath fiU'd, 

*' Our Jiruttrate saHs, defeating what we will'd." Steevent, 

7 A limng drollery :] Shows, called drolleriety were in Shak- 
speare's time, performed by puppets only. From these our mo- 
dem drolUi exhibited at fairs, &c. took their name. So in Beau« 
mont and Fletcher's Valentinian: 

" I had rather make a drollery till thirty.'* Steeoent. 
A living drollery, i. e. a drollery not represented by wooden ma- 
chines, but by personages who are alive. McUone. 

8 — — one tree, the phoaiix' throtieiX For this idea, our author 
might have been indebted to Phil. Holland's Translation of Pliny, 
B. XIII. chap.>4: ^* I myself verily have heard straunge things of 
this kind of tree ; and namely, in regard of the bird PhantXy which 
is supposed to have taken that name of this date tree ; [called in 
Greek, ^•mj] ; for it was assured unto me, that the said bird died 
with that tree^ and revived of itselfe, as the tree sprung again." 

Stecffcns* 
I 
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At this hour reigning there. 

Ant, ril believe both; 

An<J what does else want credit, come to me, 
And I'll be sworn 'tis true: Travellers ne'er did lie/ 
Though fools at home condemn them. 

Gon, If in Naples^ 

I should report this now, would they believe me? 
If I should say, I saw such islanders,^ 
(For, certes,^ these are people of the island,) 
Who, though they are of monstrous shape, yet, note. 
Their manners are more gentle-kind, ^ than of 
Our human, generation you shall find 
Many, nay, almost any. 

Pro, Honest lord. 

Thou hast said well; for some of you there, present, 
Are worse than devils. • [Ande. 



Ag'ain, in one of our author's poems, p. 732, edit. 1778: 

•* Let the bird of loudest lay, 

«* On tlie soU Arabian tree," &c. 
Our poet had probably Lyly's Euphue*, and hit England^ parti- 
cularly in his thoughts : sig^at. Q^3. — *• As there is but one phce- 
nix in the world, so is there but one tree in Arabia, wherem she 
buildeth." See also, Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598.- « iJcwin, 
a tree in Arabia, whereof there is but one found, and upon it the 
phanix sits." Malone. 

• Ajid I'll be snuorn 'tis true : Travellers nier did /fc,] I suppose 
this redundant line originally stood thus : 

" And I'll be sworn %<ft: Travellert ne*er did lie — .** 
Hanmer reads, as plausibly : 

" And I'll be sworn tis true. Travellers ne'er lied.'* 

Steevena. 
- 1 — *- tuch islanders,] The old copy has islands. The emen- 
dation was made by the editor of the second folio. Malone. 

2 JFbr, certes, &c.] Certes is an obsolete word, signifying cer^ 
tainly. 

So, in Othello.' 

" certeSf says he, 

*« I have already chose my officer." Steevens. 

3 Their manners are inare gentle-kind,] The old copy has— 
•« gentle, kind—." I read (in conformity to a practice of our au- 
thor, who delights in such compound epithets, of which the first 
adjective is to be considered as an adverb,) gentle-kind. Thus, 
in K. Richard III. we have childish-foolishf sensclessH)lf€tinate, and 
mortal -star if 7g. Steevens. 
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Alon, I cannot too much muse,* 

Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound, expressing 
(Although they want the use of tongue,) a kind 
Of excellent dumb discourse. 

Pro, Praise in departing.* [Aside. 

Fran, They vanished strangely. 

Seh, No matter, since 

They have left their viands behind; for we have sto- 
machs — 
WilVt please you taste of what is here ? 

Ahn, Not I. 

Gim, Faith, sir, you need not fear: When we were boys, 
Who would believe that there were mountaineers,* 
Dew-lapp'd like bulls, whose throats had hanging at them 
Wallets of flesh ? of that there were such men, 
Whose heads stood in their breasts ?^ which now we find 

< — too much mu8e,] To mi^e, in ancient language, is to 
admire, to wonder. 
So, in Macbeth .• 

•« Do not muse at me, my most wortliy friends." Steeoena. 

» Praise in departing. "X i. e. Do not praise your entertainment 
too soon, lest you should have reason to retract your commenda- 
tion. It is a proverbial saying. 
So, in The Tvto angry Womxn of Ahingdony 1599 : 

" And so she doth ; but praise your luck at parting,^^ 
Again, in Tom Tyler and his Wtfcy 1661 : 
** Now praise at thy parting.''* 

Stephen Gosson, in his pamphlet entitled, Playes confuted in 
Jive Actions, &c. (no date) acknowledges himself to have been the 
author of a morality called. Praise at Parting. Steevens. 

« that there were mountaineers, t5*c.] Whoever is curious to 

know the particulars relative to these m^ountaineers, may consult 
Maundeville's TVavels, printed in 1503, by Wynken de Wordo ; 
but it is yet a known truth that the inhabitants of the Alps have 
been long accustomed to such excrescences or tumours. 
^»* tumidum, guttur mJratur in Alpibus? Steevens. 

Whose heads stood in their breasts?'] Our author might have 
had this intelligence likewise from the translation of Pliny, B. V. 
chap. 8: " The Blemmyi, by report, have no heads, but mouth 
and eies both in their breasts." Steevens. 

Or he might have had it from Hackluyt's Voyages, 1598 : " On 
that branch, which is called Caoray are a nation of people, whose 
heads appear not above their shoulders. They are reported to 
have their eyes in their shoulders, and their mouths in the middle 
•f their breasts. Malone. 
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Each putter-out on five for one,' will bring us 
Good warrant of. 

Mon. I will stand to, and feed) 

Although my last: no matter, since I feel 
The best is past:**-Brother, my lord the duke, 



« Each fmtter-out, &c.] The ancient custom here alluded to, wa« 
this. In this age of travelling, it was a practice with those who 
engaged in long and hazardous expeditions, to place out a sum 
of money, on condition of receiving great interest for it, at their 
return home. So, Puntarvolo, (it is Theobald's quotation,) in Ben 
Jonson's Every Man out of hU Humour: *' I do mtend, this year 
of jubilee coming on, to travel ; and (because I will not altoge- 
ther go upon expense) I am determined to put some Jive thou- 
sand pound, to be paid me five for on«, upon the return of my 
wife, myself, and my dog, from the Turk's court in Constanti- 
lu^e." 

To this instance I may add another from The Bally a comedy, 
by Chapman and Shirley, 1639 : 

<* I did most politickly disburse my sums, 

" To have five for ow, at my return from Venice.'* 
Again, in Amende for Ladies, 1639 : 

** I would I had put out something upon my return; 

*' I had as lieve be at the JSermootkes.** 
** ^-on five for one" means on the terms of five for one. So, in- 
Bamaby Riche's Faults, and nothing but Faults, 1607; ** —those 
whipsters, that having spent the greatest part of their patrimony 
in prodigality, will give out the rest of their stocke, to he paid tvio 
or three for one, upon their return from Rome." &c. &c. Steevens. 
Each putter-out on five for one,'\ The <dd copy has : 

(c Q^ £yg fQP one." 

I believe the words are only transposed, and that the author 
wrote : « Each putter-out of one for five.** 

Sa, in The Scourge ofFoUy, by J. Davies, of Hereford, printed 
about the year 1611 : 

" Sir Solus straight will travel, as they say, 
** And Ww* out one for three, when home comes he." 
It appears from Moryson's Itinerary, 1617, Part I. p. 19^ 
that << this custom of giving out money upon these adventures 
was first used in court, and among noblemen ;" and that s<Hne 
years before his bods: was published, << bankerouts, stage-players, 
and men of base condition, had drawn it into contempt," by un- 
dertaking joumies merely for g^ain upon their return. MaUmc* 
^ I vjill stand to, and feed. 
Although my last: no Tnatter, since I feel 
The best is past:^ I cannot but think, that this passage wss 
intended to be in a rhyme, and should be printed thus : 
*' Iviill stand to and feed; although my last, 
" No matter, since I feel the best is past** Jkf. Mcum. 
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Stand too, and do as we. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter An i E l like a harfiy ; ^ clafia 
his wings u/ion the table ^ and, ivith a qtudnt device^ the 
banquet vanishes,'^ 

Ari. You are three men of sin, whom destiny 
(That hath to instrument this lower world, ^ 
And what is in't,) the never-surfeited sea 
Hath caused to belch up ; and on this island 
Where man doth not inhabit; you 'mongst men 
Being most unfit to live. I have made you mad; 

^Seeing Alon. Seb. Isfc, draw their swords. 
And even with such like valour, men hang and drown 
Their proper selves. You fools! I and my fellows 



1 Enter Ariel like a harpy; &c.] This circumstaixce is taken 
from the third book of the ALneid^ as translated by Phaer, bl. 1. 
4to.l558: 

«' fast to meate we fall. 

" But sodenly from down the hills with grisly fall to syght, 
*« The harpiee come, and beating viing* with great noys out 

thei shright, 
** And at our meate they snach; and with their clawes," &c. 
Milton, Parad. Reg. B. II. has adopted the same imagery: 

«« with that 

** Both table and provisions vanish'd quite, 

** With sound of harpies' wings, and talons heard." 

Stee^}en9, 
* — ^ andy viith a quaint device, the banquet vanishes.1 Though 
I will not undertake to prove that aU the culinary pantomimes 
exhibited in France and Italy, were known and imitated in tliis 
kingdom, I may observe, that flying, rising, and descending ser- 
vices were to be found, at entertainments given by the Duke of 
Burgfundy, &c. in 1453, and by the Grand IDuke of Tuscany in 
1600, &c. See M. Le Grand D'Aussi's *« Histoire de la vie priv^e 
des Frangois," Vol. III. p. 294, &c. Examples, therefore, of ma- 
chinery similar to that of ShaJrapeare, in the present instance, 
were to be met with, and perhaps had been adopted on the stage, 
aa well as at public festivals, here in England. See my note on 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act V. sc. v. from whence it ap- 
pears, that a striking conceit in an entertainment given by the 
Vidame of Chartres, had been transferred to another feast, pre- 
pared in England, as a compliment to Prince Alafico, 1593. 

Steevens. 
3 That hath to instrument this lower vsorld, &c.] i. e. tliat makes 
use of this world, and every thing in it, as its instruments to bring 
about its ends. Steevens. 

12 
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Are ministers of fate ; the elements 

Of whom your swords are temper'd> may as well 

Woimd the loud winds, or with bemock'd-at stabs 

Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 

One dowle that's in my plume;* my fellow-ministers 

Are like invulnerable;' if you could hurt, 

Your swords are now too massy for your strengths, 

And will not be uplifted : But, remember, 

(For that's my business to you,) that you three, 

4 One dowle that's in my plume;] The old copy exhibits the 
passage thus : 

•• One dcmle that's in my pLwnbeP Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
Bailey, in his Dictionary, says, that dcmle is a feather, or rather 
the single particles of the down. 

Since the first appearance of this edition, my very industrious 
and learned correspondent, Mr. Toilet, of Bttley in StaffordaHre^ 
has enabled me to retract a too hasty censure on Bailey, to whom 
we were long indebted for our only Englhh Dictionary. In a 
small book, entitled Humane Industry: or, J History of most Ma- 
nual Arts, printed in 1661, page 93, is the following passage: 
« The wool-bearing trees in Ethiopia, which Virg^ speaks of^ 
and the Eriophori Arbores in Theophrastus, are not such trees 
as have a certain wool or dowl upon the outside of them, as the 
small cotton ; but short trees that, bear a ball upon the top, pre^ 
nant with wool, which the Syrians call Cott, uie Grecians Gos- 
sypium, the Italians Bombagio, and we Bombase." — *^ There is 
a certain shell-fish in the sea, called Pinna, that bears a mossy 
DowL, or wool, whereof cloth was spun and made.*'— Again, p. 
95 : " Trichitis, or the hayrie stone, bv some Greek authors, and 
Alumen plum,aceum,, or dovmy alum, by the Latinists : this haiy 
or DowL is spun into thread, and weaved into cloth." I have 
since discovered the same word in TTic Ploughnan's Taie, erro- 
neously atti'ibuted to Chaucer, v. 3202 : 

«* And swore by cock 'is herte and blode, 
•* He would tere him every doule** Steestens. 

Cole, in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, interprets " young dowle,** 
by lanugo. Malone. 

5 .. the elements 

t Of whom your swords are temfer^d, may as well 
Wound tne hud winds, or with bemocj^d-at stabs 
Kill the still'Closing waters^ a* diminish 
One dowle that's in my phmug my fellow ministers 
Arel^e inwdnerabl^il So, in Phaer's Virgil, 1573: 

«« Their swords by them they laid — 

** And on the fildiy birds they beat — 

" But f ethers none do from them fal, nor wound for strok 
doth bleed, 

«* Nor force of weapons hurt them can.'* Hitson, 
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From Milan> did suf^ant good Prospero; 

Exposed unto the sea^ which hath requit it. 

Him, and hi& innocent child : for which foul deed 

The Powers, delaying, not forgetting^ have 

Incens'd the seas and shores, yea, afi the creatures^ 

Against your peace ; Thee, of thy son, Alonso, 

They have bereft; and do pronounce by me, 

Lmg'ring pe^dttion (worse than any death 

Can be at once,) shall step by step attend 

You, and your ways; whose wraths to guard you from 

(Which here, in this most desolate isle, else ^Is 

Upon your heads,) is nothing, but heart's sorrow. 

And a clear life* ensuing.'' 

J3ie vaniahe* in thunder: then^ to soft musick^ enter the 

Shafiea agahiy and dance with mofia and mofvesj^ and carry 

out the table. 

Pro, ijiiddeJ] Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 
Perform'd, my Ariel; a grace it had, devouring: 
Of my instruction hast thou nothing "bated. 
In what thou hadst to say: so, with good life,* 

<^ — -— clear life — ] Pure, blameless, innocent, yoknton* 
So> in Ttmbn: " — roots you clear heavens.'* Steevens. 

7 — it nothing, hut heart? t aorrcWf 

And a. clear life ensuing.'] The meaning, which is somewhat 
obscured by tiie expression, is — a nmterdbU fate, tuhich nothing 
but contrition and amendment of life can avert. Malone. 

8 ^-«. ^ith mops and mowes — ] So, in JT, Zear : 

« jjj^^ Flibbertigibbet of ^tnopping and Trurwing.''* 

Steevent. 
The old copy, by a manifest error of the press, reads — with 
mockt. So afterwards : ** will be here with m.op and mowe." 

Malone. 

To mock and to m^rme, seem to have had a meaning somewhat 

similar; i. e. to insult, by making mouths, or wry faces. Steewnr. 

9 — with good life,] With good life may mean, with exact 
presentation ^ their several characters, luith observation strange of 
their particmar and distinct parts. So we say, he acted to the 
life, yohiison. 

Thus in the 6th Canto of the Barons^ Wars, by Drayton: 
•* Done for the last with such exceeding life, 
" As art therein with nature seem'd'at strife." 

Agiun, in our author's King Henry VIII. Act I. sc. i : 

" the tract of every thing 

" Would by a good discourser lose some /j/Jr, 
•* Which action's self was tongue to." . 
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And observation strange, my meaner ministers 

Their several kinds have done ; * my high charms work. 

And these, mine enemies, are ail knit up 

In their distractions : they now are in my power ; 

And in these fits I leave them, whilst I visit 

Young Ferdinand, (whom they suppose is drown*d,) 

And lus and my loved darling, l^adt FRcJrom above, 

Gon. V the name of something holy, sir, why stand you 
In this strange stare ? 

jilan. O, it is monstrous I monstrous ! 

Methought, the billows spoke, and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc'd 
The name of Prosper; it did bass my trespass.' 

Good life, however, in Tvselfth Night, seems to be used for in- 
nocent ^'o//it)r, as -we now say a bon vivant: ** Would you (sayg 
the Clown) have a love song, or a song of good life?*' Sir Toby 
answers, «• A love song, a love song ;*' — " Ay, ay, (replies Sir 
Andrew,) I care not for good life** It is plain, from the charac- 
ter of tiie last speaker, that he was meant to mistake the sense 
in which good life is used by the CUmn. It may, therefore, in the 
present instance, mean, honett alacrity, or cheerfulness. 

Life seems to be used in the chorus to the fifth act of JT. Henry 
V. with some meaning like that want€d to explain the approba- 
tion of Prospero ; 

** Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
" Be here presented.*' 
The same phrase occurs yet more appositely in Chapman's 
translation of Homer's Hymn to Apollo: 

** And these are acted %vith such exquisite life, 
" That one would say. Now the Ionian strams 
** Are tum*d immortals." Steeoens. 
. To do any thing with good life, is still a provincial expression 
in the west of England, and signifies, to do it nxiith the full bent 
and energy of mind: — ^^ Apd observation strange^* is with such «m- 
nute attention to the drders gi^oen, as to excite Mmiration. Henley. 

1 Their several kinds have done i- e. have discharged the se- 
veral functions, allotted to their dinerent natures. Thus, in Jn- 
tony and Cleopatra, Act V. sc. ii. the Clown says — " You must 
think this, look you, that the worm will do his kind.** Steevens. 

« — bass my trespass."] The deep pipe told it me in a rough 

bass sound, yohnson. 

So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. II. c. 12: 

** — ^ the rolling sea resounding soft, 

" In his big base them fitly answered." Steevens. 
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Therefore my son i' the ooze is bedded; and 

I'll seek him deeper, than e'er plummet sounded. 

And with him there lie mudded.^ IJExit, 

Seb, But one fiend at a time, 

ril fight their legions o'er. 

Ant. rn be thy second. 

l£xeunt Seb. and Ant. 

Gon. All three of them are desperate ; their great guilt. 
Like poison given^ to work a great time after. 
Now 'gins to bite the spipts:— -I do beseech you 
That are of suppler joints, follow them swiftly, 
And hinder them from what this ecstacy' 
May now provoke thism to. 

Mr. Follow, I pray you. 

l£xctmt. 

Apan, in Davis's Jdicrocotmos, 1605, p. 32: 

** The singing buUets made his soul rejoice 
'< As musicke, that the hearing most fdures i 
'* And if the canons b<u*d it wiui their voice, 
" He seemed as ravisht with an heavenfy noise." £etd. 
' And with him there lie mudded. 
But one fiend — ] As these hemistichs, taken together, ex- 
ceed the proportion o^ verse, I cannot help reg^arding the words 
^^iik him, and ^t, as playhouse interpolations. 

Tfie Tempett was evidently one of the last works of Shakspeare ; 
and it is therefore natural to suppose, the metre of it must have 
been exact and regular. Dr. Farmer concurs with me in this 
supposition. Steeveru. 

* Like poison ^ven, 8cc.] The natives of Africa have been sup- 
posed to be possessed of uie secret, how to temper poisons with 
such art as not to operate till several years after they were ad- 
ministered. Their drugs were then as certain in their effect, as 
subtle in their preparation. So, in tlie celebrated libel caUed 
Leicester's Conifnormealth : ** I heard him once myselfe in pub- 
lique act at Oxford, and that in presence of my lord of Leicester, 
maintain that poyson might be so tempered and given, as it should 
not appear presently, and yet should kill the party afterwards at 
what time should be appointed." Steevetu. 

« this ecstacy — ] Ecstacy meant not anciently, aa at prcp 

sent, rapturous pleaeure, but alienation of mind. So, in Mamletp 
Act III. sc. iv : 

" Nor sense to ecstacy was e'er so thrall'd— ." 
* Mr. Locke has not inelegantiy styled it dreaming wth (mr ^es open. 

Steevem> 
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ACT IV SCENE I. 

Before Prospero's Cell, 

Enter Prospero^ Ferdinand, and Miranda. 

Pro, If I have too austerely punish'd you, 
Your compensation makes amends ; for I 
Have given you here a thread of mine own life,* 
Or that for which I live ; whom once again 
I tender to thy hand : all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test:^ here, afore Heaven, 

6 — ^ a thread of mine omm life,'} The old copy reads — third. 
The word thread was formerly so spelt, as appears from the foU 
lowing passage : 

'* Long maist thou live, and when the sisters shall decree 
" To cut in twaine the twisted third of hfe, 
•« Then let him die," &c. 
Sec comedy of Mucedorus, 1619, signat. C 3. JETamkint. 

'* A third of mine own life" is a/^c or 9,/Kirt of my own life. 
Pro9pero considers himself as the ttock or barent-treey and his 
daughter as 9l fibre or ;bontW of himself, and tor whose benefit he 
himself lives. In this sense, the word is used in Markham's Eng^ 
lish Huebandman, edit. 1635, p. 146: « Cut off all the maine 
rootes, within half a foot of the tree, only the small thriddet or 
twist rootes you shall not cut at all." Again, ibid : " Every 
branch and thrid of the root." This is evidently the same word 
as thread, which is likewise spelt thrid by Lord Bacon. TolUt. 

So, in Lingua, &c. 1607; and I could furnish many more in- 
stances : 

*< For as a subtle spider closely sitting 
** In center of her web that spreadeth round, 
*« If the least fly but touch the smallest third, 
" She feels it instantly." 
The following quotation, however, should seem to place the 
meaning beyond all dispute. In Acolastus, a comedy, 1540, is 
this passage : 

" — one of worldly shame's children, of his countenance, and 
TiiRBD£ of his body." Steevens. 

Agsun, in Tancred and Gismund, a tragedy, 1592, Tancred, 
speaking of his intention to kill his daughter, says : 
«< Against all law of kinde, to sb^d in twaine 
*« The golden threede that doth «* both maintain.*' Malone. 

7 —-strangely etood theytest:'} Strangely is used by way of 
commendation, m,erveilleutemem, to a wnders the same is the 
pense in the foregoing scene, yohmon* 
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I ratify this my rich gift, O Ferdinand, 
Do not smile at me, that I boast her off. 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her. 

^^' I do believe it, 

Against an oracle. 

Pro, Then, as my gift, and thine own acquisition* 
Worthily purchas'd, take my daughter: But 
If thou dost break her virgin knot,' before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With fiill and holy rite be ministered, 
No sweet aspersion^ shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 
Sour-ey'd disdain, and discord, shall bestrew 
The union of your bed, with weeds so loathly. 
That you shall hate it both: therefore, take heed. 
As Hymen's lamps shall light you. 

^^' As I hope 

For quiet days, fair issue, and long life. 
With such love. as 'tis now; the murkiest den. 
The most opp6rtune place, the strong'st suggestion 
Our worser Genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honour into lust ; to take away 
TTie edge of that day's celebration, 
When I shall think, or Phoebus' steeds are founder'd. 
Or night kept chain'd below.* 

i. e. in the last scene of the preceding act: 

" with good life, 

" And observation ttrange — ." Steeveru. 

• Then, eu my gift, and thine own acquisition — ] My guett, fir»t 
folio, Rowe first read— W^f. yohnson. 

A similar thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra ; 

" /send him " 

" The greatness he has got." Steevens. 
9 —her virgin knot — ] The same expressicm occurs in Pericle* 
Prince of Tyre, 1609: 

*« Untide I still my virgin knot will keepe." Steevens, 

1 Ko sweet aspersion — ] Aspersion is here used in its primitive 
sense of sprinkling. At present, it is expressive only of calumny 
and detraction. Steevens, 

* Whm I shall think, or Phmbu^ steeds are foundered. 

Or night kept chained belon).'\ A similar train of ideas occur in 
the 23d Book of Homer's Odyssey, thus translated by Chapman : 
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'* ■•" ' .- >'\J ^:^ 

Pro. ^' Fairly spoke:* 

Sit then, and talk with her, she is thine own.—* 
What, Ariel ; my industrious servant, Ariel I 
Enter Ariel. 

Art. What would my potent master? here I am. 

Pro, Thou and thy meaner fellows your last service 
Did worthily perform ; and I must use you 
In such another trick: go, bring the rabble,* 
O'er whom I give thee power, here, to this place ; 
Incite them to quick motion ; for I must 
Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art; it is my promise, 
And they expect it from me. 

jfri. Presently? 

Pro, Ay, with a twink. 

Art, Before you can say, Comcj and gOj 
And breathe twice; and cry, «o, ao; 
Each one, tripping on his toe,* 
Will be here with mop and mowe : 
Do you love me, master? no. 

Pro, Dearly, my delicate Ariel: Do not approach, 
Till thou dost hear me call. 

Ari, Well I conceive. lExit. 

Pro. Look, thou be true ; do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein ; the strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i' the blood : be more abstemious, 
Or else, good night, your vow 1 

Per. I warrant you, sir; 

The white-cold virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my hver. 

Pro, WeU.— 

*« — ^ she th' extended night 
«« With-held in long- date ; nor wonld let the light 
** Her wing'd-hoof horse join: Lampus, Pha^n, 
*' Those ever colts, that bring the morning on 
« To worldly men." Steevent. 

9 Fairly 9poh:'\ Fairly is hei^ used aB a trisyllable. Steevau. 
4 — the rabble,'] The crew of meaner spirits, ydkiucn. 

* — Come andgo,^— 
Each one, tripping on hi* toe,'] So, in Milton's VAUegro, v. 3S: 
<< Come, and trip it as you go 
<« On the light fantastic toe.** Stee-eene. 
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Now come, my Ariel; bring a corollary,* 
Rather than want a spirit; appear, and pertly .«- 
No tongue;^ all eyes; be sUent. IS<^ tnudck, 

A Maaqtie, Enter Iris. 
IHt. Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, bariey, vetches, oats, and pease; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch'd with stover,* them to keep; 
Thy banks with peonied and lilied brims,* 
Which spongy April, at thy hest, betrims, 

« — bring a corollary,] That is, bring more than are sufB- 
eient, rather than faUfor want of numbers. Corollary means tw 
phu. Corolaire, Fr. See Cotgrave*s Dictionary. Steeveru. 

7 No tongue ;J' Those who are present at incantations are 
obliged to be strictly silent, ** else," as we are afterwards told, 
" the spell is marred." Johnson. 

« — thatch'd vnth stover,] Stover (in Cambridgeshire and 
0ther counties) signifies hay made of coarse, rank grass, such as 
even cows will not eat, while it is green. Stover is likewise used 
as thatch for cart-lodf^a, and other buildings that deserve but 
rude and cheap covermgs. 
The word occurs in the 25th l^ong of Drayton's PolyoUnon: 

*' To draw out sedge and reed, for thtuch and ttover fit." 
Again* in his Mute^ Elyzium: 

*' Their brpwse and etover, waxing thin and scant." 

Steevem* 

9 Thy banks viith peonied, and lilied brkn*,'] The old edition 
reads fiioned and tvoilled brims, which gave rise to Mr. Holt's con- 
jecture, that the poet originaUy wrote : -- 

** — ^ Wirt pioned am/ tilled brims** 
jpeonied is the emendation of Hanmer. 

Spenser, and the author of MtUeatses the Tvrh^ a tragedy, 1610, 
use pioning for digging. It is not, therefore, difficult to find a 
meaning ror the word, as it stands in the old copy ; and remove 
« letter from twilled, and it leaves us tilled, I am yet, however, 
in doubt whether we ought not to read lilied brims ; for Pliny, 
B. XXVI. ch. X. mentions the water-lilyt as a preserver of chas- 
tity ; and says, elsewhere, that the Peony medetur Faunorum in 
^iete Ludibrii*9 &c. In a poem, entitled The Serring^s Tctyle^ 
4to. 1598, " the mayden pionf' is introduoed. In the Jrraigne* 
ment ^^PartM^ 1584, are mentioned : 

" The watry flow'rs and liUie* cfthe banie.** 

In the 20di song of Drayton's Folyolbion, the Naiades are re* 
presented as making chaplets, with aU the tribe of aquatic flow- 
ers; and Mr. Toilet informs me, that Lyte's Herbal says, « one 
kind of peonie is caUed by some, maiden or virgin peonie." 

K 
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To make cold nymphs chaste crpwhs ; and thy broom 

groyes,^ 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves. 



In Chides Banquet of Sense, by Chapman, 1595, I meet with 
the following stanza, m which twill-pants are enumerated among 
flowers : 

" White and red jasmines, merry, melliphill, 
** Fsdr crown imperial, emperor of flowers ; 
*« immortal amaranth, white aphrodill, 

" And cup-like tvoill-fianu strew'd in Bacchus' bowers.? 

If twill be the ancient name of any flower, the old reading, 
pioned and twilled, may stand. Steevens. 

Mr. Warton, in his notes upon Milton, after silently acquies- 
cing in the substitution of pionied for. pioned, produces from the 
Arcades " Ladon's lillied banks," as an example to countenance 
a further change of twilled to lillied, which, accordingly, Mr. 
Rann hath foisted into the text. But, before such a licence is al- 
lowed, may it not be asked — If the word pionied can any where 
be found ? — or (admitting such a verbal from peony, like Milton's 
lillied from lily, to exist, )-^On the banks of what river do peonies 
grow ? — Or (if the banks of any river should be discovered to* 
yield them) whether they and the lilies that, in common with 
them, betrim those banks, be the produce of spongy April? — 
Or, whence it can be gathered that Iris her^ is at all speaking of 
the banks of a river? — and, whether, as the bank in (question is 
the property, not of a water-nymph, but of Ceres, it is not to be 
considered as an ^ject of her care ? — Hither, the goddess of hus- 
bandry is represented as resorting, because, at the approach of 
spring, it becomes needful to repair the banks (or mounds) of 
the fiat meads, whose grass not only shooting over, but being 
more succulent than that of the turfy mountains, would, for want 
of precaution, be devoured, and so the intended stover [hay, op 
winter keep,"] with which these m^ads are proleptically described 
as thatched, be lost. 

The giving way, and caving in, of the brim^ of those banks, oc-' 
casioned by the heats, rains, and frosts of the preceding year, 
are made good, by opening the trenches whence the, banks 
themselves were at first raised, and facing them up afresh, with 
the mire those trenches contain. This being done, the l^rim^ of 
the banks are, in the poet's language, pion^ and twilled. — Mr. 
Warton himself, in a note upon Comus, hath cited a passage in 
whigh pioners are explained to be diggers, [rather trenchers} and 
Mr. Steevens mentions Spenser and the author ofMuleasses, as 
both using pioning for digging. Twilled is obviously formed 
from the participle of tlie French verb toutller, which Cotgrave 
mterpreta filthily to m,ix or fmngle-f confound or shuffle together s he- 
dirt; begrime,' fe*w^ar.-— significations, that join to confirm the 
explanation, here given. 
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Being lass-lom;* thy pole-clipt vineyard:^ 
And thy sea-marge, steril and rocky-hard, 

This bank, with pioned and twilled brim^, is described, as trim- 
med, at the behest of Ceres, by spongy April, with flowers, to make 
cold nymphs chaste crowns. These flowers were neither peonies 
nor lilies, for they never blow at this season, but " lady-smocks 
all silver white," which, during this humid month, start up in 
abundance, on such banks, aiid thrive like oats, on the same kind 

of soil : " Awine touillfe croist comm£ enragSe.'* — That OU 

changes into W, in words derived from the French, is apparent 
in cordwainer, from cordonamner, and many others. Henley. 

Mr. Henley's note contends for small proprieties, and abounds 
with minute observation. But that Shakspeare was no diligent 
Botanist, may be ascertained from his erroneous descriptions of 
a Cowslip, (in the Tempest and Cjmibeline,) for who ever heard it 
characterized as a bell-shaped flower, or could allow the drops at 
the bottom of it to be of a crim,son hue ? With equal carelessness, 
or want of information, in The Winter^s Tale, he enumerates " li- 
hes of all iinds,*^ among the children of the spring, and as con- 
temporaries with the danodil, the primrose, and the violet j and 
in his celebrated song, (one stanza of which is introduced at the 
beginning of the fouilb act of Measure for Measure, J he talks of 
Pinis ** that April wears.*' It might be added, (if we must speai 
by the card,) that wherever there is a bank there is a ditch ; 
where there is a ditch there may be water ; and where there is 
water the aquatic lihes may flourish, whether the bank in ques- 
tion belongs to a river, or a field. — ^These are petty remarks, but 
they are occasioned by petty cavils.^— It was enough for our au- 
thor that peonies and lilies were well known flowers, and he placed 
them on any bank, and produced them in any of the genial months, 
that particularly suited his purpose . He, who has confounded th^ 
customs of different ages and nations, might easily confound thQ 
produce of the seasons. 

That his documents de Re Rustled were more exact, is equally 
improbable. He regarded objects of Agricultiu-e, &,c. in the 
gross, and little thought, when he meant to bestow some orna- 
mental epithet, on the banks appropriated to a Goddess, that a 
future critic would wish him to say their brims vf ere filthily mix- 
ed or mingled, confounded or shuffled together ; bedirted, begrimed, and 
besmeared. Mr. Henley, however, has not yet proved the exist-^ 
ence of the derivative, which he labours to introduce, as an Eng- 
lish word ; nor will the lovers of elegant description wish him 
much success in his attempt. Unconvinced, therefore, by his 
strictures, I shall not exclude a border of flowers, to make room 
for the graces of the spade, or what Mr. Pope, in his Dunciadj 
has styled " the majesty of mud." Steeoens* 

1 ...-« and thy broom groves,"^ Broom, in tliis place, signifies 
the Spartium scoparium, of which brooms are frequently made. 
Near Gamlingay in Cambridgeshire, it grows high enough to con- 
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Where thou thyself dost ur: The queen o' the ^f 
Whose watery arch, and messengery am I9 
Bids thee leave these; and, with her sovereign grace, 
Here, on this grass-plot, in this very place, 
To come and sport: her peacocks fly amain; 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 
Enter Ce&es. 

Cer. Hail, many-coloured messenger, that ne'er 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter; 
Who, with thy saffron wing^, upon my flowers 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers; 
And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 
My bosky acres,^ and my unshrubb'd down. 
Rich scarf to my proud earth ; Why hath thy queen 
Summon'd me hither, to this short-grass'd-green?* 

Iris. A contract of true love to celebrate ; 
And some donation freely to estate 
Qn the bless'd lovers. 

Cer. . Tell me, heavenly bow, 

If Venus, or her son, as thou dost know, 
Do now attend the queen ? since they did plot 
The means, that dusky Dis my daughter got, 

eesl the taUest cattle as they pass through it ; and, in ^acea where 
it 18 cultivated, still higher • a circumstance, that had escaped ray 
notice, till I was told of it by Professor Mart^, whose name I 
am particularlv happy to insert among those of odier friends, who 
have honoured and improved this work by their various commu- 
I aications. Steeveru, 

s Being lass-lorn ;] Latt-lom is forsaken of his mistress. So^ 
Spenser: 

" Who after that he had fair Una lom:* Steevent. 
8 — — tAy^«-Glipt vineyard;] To clip is to twine round or em^ 
brace. The poles are cliftfid or embraced by the vines. Vineym4 
is here used as a trisyllable. Steevene. 

4 My bosky aeree, &c.] Botfy is woody. Bosky acres are fields 
divided from each other by hedffe>rows. Boecue is middle Latia 
torwxtd. BoiquetfVr. So, Muton: 

« And every boeijf boiurn from side to side.'' 
Again, in K. Edward, 1. 1599: 

« Hale him from hence, and in this boefy wood 
** Bury his corps.** Steevene. 
B -«— to thie short-gprass'd gpreen'} The old c^iy raads short- 
fl'O'^d green. Short-grated green meaaa grazed eotutobe ehert. 
The eoircctioii was made by Mr. Rowe. Steevew, 
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Her and her blind boy's scandal'd company 
I ba¥e forsworn. 

Iris, Of her society 

Be not afraid ; I met her deity, 
Cutting the clouds towards Paphos ; and her son 
Dove-drawn with her: here thought they to have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, 
liVhose vows are, that no bed-rite shall be paid. 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted: but in vain; 
Mars's hot minion is retum'd again: 
Mer waspish-headed son has broke his arrows. 
Swears he will shoot no more, but play with sparrowsi 
And be a boy right out. 

Cer. Highest queen of state,* 

Great Juno comes; I know her by her gait. 

Enter JuKO. 

Jun. How does my bounteous sister? Go with me, 
To bless this twain, that they may prosperous be. 
And honour'd in their issue. 

SONG. 

JuKO. Honour^ riches^ marriage-dleesingy 
Lang continuance^ and increaang^ 
Hourly joy be still u/ion you! 
Juno sings her blessings on youj 

^ Highett queen ofitatCf 
Great yuno conies; I knom her by her gait.'\ Mr. Whalley 
thinks this passage a remarkable instance of Shakspeare's know- 
ledge of ancient poetic stoiy ; and that the hint was furnished, by 
the Divum incedo Regina of Virg^. 

}<Am Taylor, the water-poet, declares, that he never teamed 
his Aceulence, and that Latin and French were to him Heathen 
Greek ; yet, by the help of Mr. WhaUey's argument, I will prove- 
him a learned man, in spite of every thuig he may say to the con- 
trary : for thus he makes a gallant address his lady ; <' Most in"' 
estimable magazine of beauty ) in whom the port and majesty of 
Juno, the wisdom of Jove's brain-bred girle, and the feature of 
Cytherea, have their dtmiestical habitation." Farmer. 
So, in The Jrraignement qfParU, 1584 : 

*• First statelie yuno, with her porte and grace.'* 
Chapman also, in his version of the second Iliad, speaking of 
Junoy calls her — 

«« -_ the goddesse of estate.** Stetnens* 
K3 
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Bamsy and gamers never em/ity; 
Vines f with clt4st*ring inches growing; 
Plant Sy wifh goo,dly burden bowing i 
Sfmng come to youj at thefiirtkestj 
In the very end qf harvest! 
Scarcity y atkd want^ shaU shun yofij 
Ceres' blessing sq is on yon. 

Fer. This is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly:* Me^ I be bold 
To think these spirits? 

Fro. Spirits, which by mine a^ 

7 Earth's incieai^* a^t /oison plenty, &Q.] All t^e editiQn«» t^ 
I have ever 8een» concur in placing this whole sonnet to Juno ; 
but very absurdly, in my opinion. I believe every accurate read- 
er, who is acquainted with poetical history, and the distinct of- 
fices of these two goddesses, and who then seriously reads over 
our author's Unes, will agree with me, that Ceres's name ought 
to have been placed, where I have now parefioLed it. Theobalds 

And is not in the old copy. It was added by the editor of the 
second folio. Earth's iiicreate, la the froduce of the earth. The 
expression is scriptural: ** Then shall the eartA bring forth her 
increase, and GocC even our God, shall give us his blessing.'* 
Psalm Ixvii. Malone. 

This is one among a multitude of emendMions which Mr. Ma- 
lone acknowledges ta have been introduced by the editor of the 
second folio ; and yet, in contradiction to himself, in his Prolego- 
mena, he depreciates the second edition, as of no importance qk 
Talue. Fenton. 

• foison plenty/] i. e. plenty to. the utmost abundance ;foir 

9m signifying plenty. See p. 54. Sueoent, 

Harmoniaui charmingly:'] Mr. Edwards would. read: 
*^ Harmoniam ehamUiig lay." 
for though (says he) the benediction ia aung by two ijoddeaae^ 
ijb is yet but one lay or hymn. I believe, however, this paaaace 
appears, as it was written by the poet, who, for the sake of tna 
%esse, made the words change placet. 

We m^^t read (transferring the last syllable of the second 
iKord to the end of the first) '^ Harmonious^ charming." 

Ferdinand has itlrei^y pndsed tliis aerialMasque, as an object 
of sight ; and may not improperly or inelejg^antly subjoiu, tha|; the; 
charm of sound was added to that of visible grandeur* Both 
Juno and Ceres are supposed to sing their parts. St^evant. 

A similar inversion occurs in A Midiummer ITigh^t Dream* 
** But mterMs most to.liss wby'd.*' Jfiakm* 
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I hare from their confines. caH'ci^ ta enact 
My present fancies. 

Fer. . L«t me live here ever; 

So rare a wonder'd £akther,i and & nvfei 
Make this place Paradise. 

[Juno arid Cjs rjls iMt^tery andaatd I&i » o»eii0foy]iiai^. 

Pro. Sweet noov^ ttfamcc; 

Juno and Ceres vliispep^aerioiialy^ 
There's something else to do^ hiishi and he nuitfl^ 
Or else our speE ia marr'd. 

Iris, You nymphs^ cail'd Nuads» of tb^ moid'nng 
brookai|. 
With your sedg^ evowna^ and evershamJMS lotdLS^ 
htsve your cmp channels^^ and on this greoi land 
Answer your summons; Juno does command: 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 
A contract of true love ; be npt too late. 

Mntcr certain Mfmfih: 
Ybu sun-bum*d sicklemen, of August weary^ 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry;, 
^ake holy-day : your rye-straw hats put on. 
And these fresh nymphs ^icounter every one, 
In country footing. ' 

Enter certain Reaper»^ pro^ly habited: theyjtdn with the 
M/mfihs^ in a graceful dance; towards the end whereof y 
Prosper Btartn suddenly .^ and afieaka; after wMchj to 
a atrangcy hoUov)^ and confiiaed noiee^ they hearvily varmh^ 

Pro. [aside,'] I had forgot that foul conspiracy 
Of the beast Caliban, and his confederates^ 
Against my life; th^ minute of their plot 
Is almost come. — [To the S/dritaJ] Well done^;— ^void; 
-wno ufeore. 

1 a wQT\d€x*d/athery'] i. e. a father able to perform, or pto- 

diice such wonders. Steevens. 

* Leave your crisp channeUi\ Oisjh i« e« cnrlingt vtindinfr, Lat. 
orii^. So, Memy IV. Part L Act I. sc. iv. Hotspur, speaking 
<if.the river Severn: 

" And hid his critped bead in the hollow bai*.** 

Orisp, however, ma^.sUhide to tilie little wave or cW. (a» itisi 
cmiiin<»jy ciUled) thi^ th$^ gentl$H^^ 
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Fer. This is most strange ; your father's in some passion 
That works him strongly. 

Mira, Never till this day, 

Saw I him touch'd with anger so distemper'd. 

Pro. You do look, my son, in a mov'd sort, 
As if you were dismay 'd: be cheerful, sir: 
Our revels now are ended: these our actors, 
As I foretold you, were ail spirits,' and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baseless fabiick of this vision, *^ 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit,* shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant ^ed. 



tf 



3 And^ like the baseless fabrick of this vision^ Etc.] The exact pe- 
riod at which this play was produced is unknown: it was not, 
however, published before 1623. In the year 1603, the Tragedy 
of Darius, by Lord Sterline, made its appearance^ and there I 
nnd the following passage : 

" Let greatness of her glassy sceptres vaunt, 

•* Not sceptres, no, but reeds, soon bruis*d, soon broken; 
<< And let this worldly pomp our wits enchant^ 

<< All fades, and scarcely leaves behind a token. 
** Those gulden palaces, those gorgeous halls, 

** With fiimiture superfluously feir, 
** Those stately courts, those sky-encount'ring walls, 
** Evanish afl, like vapours in the air." 
Lord Sterline's play must have been written before the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, (which happened on the 24th of March, 
1603,) as it is dedicated to yames VI. King of Scots. 
_ Whoever should seek for this passage (as here quoted from 
the 4to. 1603) in the folio edition, 1637, will be disappointed, as 
Lord Sterline made considerable changes in all his plays, after 
their first publication. Steevetu. 

4 — all which it inherit,] i. e. all who possess, who dwell 
upon it. So, in" The 7W Gentlemen of Verona : 

" This, or else nothing, wUl *inherit her." Malone. 

s And, like this insubstantial pageant faded,] Faded means here 
—having vanished; from the Latin, vado. So, in Hamlet.' 
" \t faded on the crowing of the cock." 

To feel the justice of this comparison, and the prppriety of the 
epithet, the nature of these exhibitions should be remembered. 
The ancient English pageants were shows, exhibited on the recep- 
tion of a prince, or any other solemnity of a similar kind. They 
were presented on occasional stages, erected in the streets. Ori- 
ginally, they appear to have been nothing more than dumb shows i 
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Leave not a rack behind:^ We are such stuff 

bat, before the time of our author, thej had been enlivened, by 
the introduction of speaking personages, who were characteris- 
tically habited. The speeches were sometimes in verse ; and, 
as the procession moved forward, the speakers, who constantly 
bore some allusion to the ceremony, either conversed together 
in the form of a dialogue, or addressed the noble person, whose 
presence occasioned the celebrity. On these allegorical specta* 
cles very costly ornaments were bestowed. See Fabian, II. 383. 
Warton's Sitt. of Poet. II. 199, 202. 

The well-known lines before us may receive some illustration 
from Stowe»s account of the pageants, exhibited in the year 1604, 
(not veiy long before this play was written,) on King James, his 
Queen, &c. passing triumphantly irom. the Tower to Westmin- 
ster ; on which occasion seven gates or arches were erected, in 
diflferent places, through which the procession passed. — Over the 
first gate *• was represented the true likeness of all the notable 
houses. Towers and steeples, within the citie of London."—' 
" The sixt arche, or gate of triumph was erected above the Con- 
duit in Fleete-Streete, whereon the Globe of the world was seen 
to move, &c. At Temple-bar, a seaventh arche or gate was erect- 
ed, the fore-front whereof was proportioned in eveiy respect like 
a Temple, being dedicated to Janus, &c.— The citie of West- 
minster, and dutchy of Lancaster, at the Strand had erected the 
invention of a Rainbow, the moone, sunne, and starres, advanced 
between two Pyramides," &c. Annals, p. 1429, edit. 1605. 

Malone* 
« Leeeoe not a rack behind/] *• The winds (says Lord Bacon) 
which move the clouds above, which we call the rack, and arc 
not perceived below, pass without noise.** I should explain the 
word rack somewhat differently, by calling it the ia»t fleeting «©r- 
tige of the highest clouds, scarce perceptible, on account of their di^* 
tanee and tenuity. What was anciently called the rack, is now 
termed by sailors — ^the scud. 

The word is common to many authors contemporary with Shak- 
qieare. So, in the Faithful Shepherdess, by Fletcher : 

c( shall I stray 

'* In the middle air, and stay 

«* The sailing raek,'*^'^ 
Again, in David and BethsaAe^ 1599 : 

" Beating the clouds into their swiftest mck.^ 
Again, in the prologue to the Three Ladies of London, 1584: 

« We list not ride the rolling rack that dims the chiyatal 
skies." 
AgMB, in Shakspeare*8 33d Sonnet: 

•* Anon permits the basest clouds to ride 
• ** With ugly rack on his celestial face.** 
A|;t]ii» in Chapman's version of the twentj^-first IHad.' 

** ....i....^ the cracke 

** His thunder gtvesi wkes e«t of heaiveft h tears atw)» hi* 
raoke.** 
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As dreams are made of,^ and our littie life 

Here the translator adds, in a marginal note, *• The racke op 
motion of the clouds, for the clouds,** 
Again, in Dryden's version of the tenth Aneid: 
** — — the doubtfiii rack of heaven 
** Stands without motion, and the tide undriven." 
Mi*. Pennant, in his Tour in Scotlancf, observes, there is a fish 
called a raci-rider, because it appears in winter or bad weather ; 
Mack, in the English of our author's days, signifying the driving 
of the clouds by tempests. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer instead of rack, reads track, which may 
be coimtenanced by the following passage, in the first scene of 
Timon of Athens: 

** But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, 
** Leaving no tract behind P 
Again, in the Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Act II. sc. i: 

** run quietly, 

" Leaving no trace of what they were, behind them." 

Steenens. 
Rack is generally used for a body of clouds, or rather for the 
course of clouds in motion; so, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

** That, which is now a horse, even with a thought, 
" The rack dislimns." 
But no instance has yet been produced; wh^re it is used to signify 
a single small fleeting cloud, in which sense only it can be figura- 
tively applied here. I incline, therefore, to Sir Thomas Han- 
mer's emendation. 

I am now inclined to think that rack is a mis-spelling for vorack, 
i. e. vfreck, which Fletcher likewise has used for a minute broken 
fragment. See his Wife for a Month, where we find the word 
mis-spelt, as it is in The Tempest: 

'* He will bulge so subtiUy and suddenly, 
" You may snatch him up by parcels, like a sea-rack J" 
It has been urged, that " objects, which have only a visionary 
and insubstantial existence, can, when the virion is faded, leave 
nothing recU, aiid consequently no noreei behind them." But the 
objection is founded on misapprehension. The words*—" Leave 
not a rack (or wreck) behind," relate not to *^ the baseless fa- 
brick of this vision," but to the final destruction of the world, of 
which the towers, temples, and palaces, shall {like a vision, or a 
pageant,) be dissolved, and leave no vestige behind. Malone, 

f As dreams are m^ide of,] The old copy reads — on. But this 
is a mere colloquial vitiation ; of, among the vulgar, being still 
pronoimeed — on. Steevens. 

The stanza, which immediately precedes the lines, (}uoted by 
Mr. Steevens from Lord Sterline's Darius, may serve still further 
to confirm the conjecture, that one of these poets imitated the 
Qther. Our author wasy I believe the imitator : 
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Is rounded with a sleep.^— Sir, I am vex'd ; 

Bear with my weakness; my old brain is troubled. 

Be not disturbed with my infirmity : 

If you be pleas'd, retire into my cell, 

And there repose ; a turn or two I'll walk, 

To still my beating mind. 

Fer. Mira, We wish your peace. 

^Exeunt. 

Pro, Come, with a thought:— >I thank you:— Ariel, 
come.* 

Enter Ariel. 

jiri. Thy thoughts I cleave to:' What's thy pleasure? 

Pro, , Spirit, 

We must prepare to meet with Caliban.^ 

^ri. Ay, my commander: when I presented Ceres, 
I thought to have told thee of it; But I fear'd. 
Lest I might anger thee. 

Fro. Say again, where didst thou leave these varlets? 

^ri, 1 told you, sir, they were red-hot with drinking; 
So full of valour, that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces; beat the ground 



*' And when the eclipse comes of our glory's light, 

'< Then what avails the adoring of a name ? 
** A meer illusion made to mock the sights 
** Whose best was but the shadow of a dream** Malone. 
' Fer. Mira. We viish your peace. 
Pro. Come with a thought,- — I thank yoxki — Ariel, come."] The 
old copy reads " — I thank thee** But these thanks being in re- 
ply to.the joint wish of Ferdinand and Miranda, I have substi- 
tuted you foT thee, by the advice of Mr. Ritson. Steevens. 

9 Thy thoughts I clesLve to •] To cleave to, is to unite mith closely* 
SOy in Macbeth: 

«* Like our strange garments, cleaoe not to their mould." 
Again: 

** If you shall cleane to my consent." Steepens. 
1 — to meet with CcUiban."] To m>eet v)ith, is to counteract; to 
{day stratagem against stratagem. — The parson knows the temper 
of e%>ery one in his house, and accordingly either meets with their 
^ceSf or advances their virtues. Herbert's Country Parson. 

Johnson. 
So, in Cynthia*s Revenge, 1613 : 

** You may meet 

" With her abusive malice, and exempt 

*• Yourself from the suspicion of revenge." Steevens. 
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For kissing of their feet; yet always bending 
Towards their (Hroject: Then, I beat my tabor. 
At which, like unbackM colts, they prick'd their ears, 
^dvanc'd theirieye-lids,^ lifted up their noses, 
As they smelt musick; so I charm'd their ears, 
That, calf-like, they my lowing foUow'd, through 
Tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss,^ and thorns, 
Which enter'd their frail shins: at last, I left them 
I' the filthy mantled pool,^ beyond your cell. 
There dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 
0*erstunk their feet. 

Prv, This was well done, my bird: 

Thy shape invisible retain thou still: 
The trumpery in my house, go, bring it hither, 

< Adwmt?d their eye-Udt^ &C.3 Thus Drayton» In bis Nymphi- 
dia, or Court (^ Fairie: 

«* But once the circle got within, 

** The charms to wort do straight begin, 

** And he was cau^t as in a g^ : 

«« For as he thus was busy, 
** A pun he in his head-piece feels» 
** Ag^ainst a stubbed tree he reels, 
** And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels : 

** Alas, his brain was diziy. 
** At leng^ upon his feet he Ktt«« 
** Hobgoblin fumes, Hobgobhn frets ; 
** And as again he forwara sets, 

*' And through the bushes scrambles, 
** A stump doth hit him in his pace, 
** Down comes poor Hob upon his face, 
** And lamentably tore his case 
** Among the briers and brambles." yohmon. 
s ^~— pricking goss,] I know not how Shakspeare distinguish- 
ed go89 nomjurze; for wh&t he callsytirstf is called gots or gorte, 
in the midland counties. 

This word is used in the first chorus to Kyd's ComeUOf 1594; 
" With worthless gorae that, yearly, fruitless dies.** 

Steeveiu. , 
By the latter, Shakspeare means the low soH ofgorte, that only 
grows u^on wet ground, and which is well described by the name 
of whiru in Markham's Faresoell to Htubandry, It has prickles like 
those of a rose-tree or a gooseberry. Furze and nnhint occur to- 
gether in Dr. Farmer's quotation from Holinshed. Toilet, 

-* /' the filthy numtledpodt — ] Perhaps we should read— filth- 
/mantled. — A similar idea occurs in K. Lear: 

** Drinks the green mantle of the standing /oo/." Steeverte, 
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For stale to catch these thieves.* 

An, I go, I go. [^Exit, 

Pro, A devil, a bom. devil, on whose nature 

Nurture can never stick;* on whom my pains, 

Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost;^ 
' And as, with age, his body uglier grows, 

So his mind cankers:^ I will plague them all, 

Re-enter Ariel, loaden with glistering afi/iarelj Istc, 
Even to roaring:— Come, hang them on this line. 

pROSPERO and Ariel remain invisible. Enter Caliban, 
Stephano, and Trinculo, all wet, 

Cal, Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall:' wq^ now are near his cell. 
Ste, >fonster, your fairy, which, you say, is a harmless 



* For stale to catch these thieves.'] Stale is a word in fowling^ 
and is used to mean a baity or decoy to catch birds. 
So, in A Looking glass for London and England, 1617*: 
** Hence tools of wrath, stales of temptation !" 

Again,in Green's Mamillid, 1595 : " — that she might not strike 
at the stales lest she were canvassed in the nets." Steevens. 

6 Nurture can never stick ,-] Nurture is education. A little volume 
entitled The Soke of Nature, or Schoole of good Manersf &c. was 
published in the reign of King Edward VI. 4to. lil. 1. Steevens. 

7 — all, all lost,'] The first of these words was probably intro- 
duced by the carelessness of the transcriber or compositor. We 
might safely readT-^are all lost. Malone. 

^ And as, vaith age, his body uglier grams. 
So his mind cankers:'] Shakspeare, when he wrote this de- 
scription, perhaps recollected what his patron's most intimate 
inend, the great lord Esseic, in an hour of discontent, said of 
queen Elizabeth ;— ** that she grew old and eanker'd, atid that her 
vdnd •was become as crooked as her carcase:**-^ — a speech, which, 
according to Sir Walter Raleigh, cost him his head, and which, 
we may therefore suppose, was at that time much talked of. This 
play being written in the time of king James, tliese obnoxious 
words might be safely repeated. Malone. 

9 the blind mole viay not 

Hear a foot fall:] This quality of hearing which the mole is 
supposed to possess in so high a.degree, is mentioned in Euphues^ 
4to. 1581, p. 64, " 8oth not the lion for strength, the turtle for 
love, the ant for labour, excel man ? Doth not the eagle see clear- 
er, Ihe vulture smell better, the moale heare lightly er .?" Reed, 

L 
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fairy, has done little better, than i^yed the Jack with us.^ 

Trin, Monster, I do smell all horse-piss; at which 
my nose is in great indignation. 

Ste. So is mine. Do you hear, monster? if I should 
take a displeasure agamst you ; look you^— 

Trin. Thou wert but a lost monster. 

Cal. Good my k>rd, give me thy favour still: 
Be patient ; for the prize 1*11 bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink this mischance: therefore, speak softly; 
All's hush'd as midnight yet. 

Trin, Ay, but to lose our bottles in the pool,— 

Ste, There is not only disgrace and dishonour in that, 
monster, but an infinite loss. 

Trin. That's more to me, than my wetting: yet this 
is your harmless fairy, monster. 

Sie. I will fetch off my bottle, though I be p'er ears 
for my labour. 

Cal. Pr'ythee, my king, be quiet: Seest thou here. 
This is the mouth o' the cell: no noise, and enter: 
Do that good riiischief, which may make this island 
Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 
For aye thy foot-licker. 

Ste. Give me thy hand: I do begin to have bloody 
thoughts. 

Trin. O king Stephano! O peer! O worthy Stephano! 
look, what a wardrobe here is for thee !* 

Ctd. Let it alone, thou fool: it is but trash. 

Trin. O, ho, monster; we know what belongs to a 
frippery : ^ — O king StephajOK) ! 

1 — Aiu done little better than pla/d the Jack vnth m."] i. e. He 
has played ^aci with a lantern,' has led us about like an i^e 
/atuuti by which travellers are decoyed into the mire, yohnum* 

« Trin. O ting Stephano / Opeer! O worthy Stephano f look what 
a wardrobe U here for theefl '^'^ humour of these lines consists 
in their being an allusion to an old celebrated ballad, which be- 
gins thus : King Stephen wot a worthy peer~^«nd celebrates that 
king's parsimony with regard to his wardrobe. '■^There are two 
stanzas of this ballad in Othello. Warburton. 

The old ballad is printed at large, in The ReUquee of Ancient 
Poetry f Vol. I. Percy. 

' ^— - we knona what belonge to a frippery:] A frippery was a 
shop where old clotlies were sold. Frtpperief Fr. 
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Ste. Put off th*t gown, Trinculo; by this hand I'll 
have that gown. 

TWfi. Thy grace shall have it. 

Col. The dropsy drown this fool ! what do you meani 
To doat thus on such luggage? Let's along,'* 
And do the murder first: if he awake, 
From toe to crown he'U fill our skins with pinches ; 
Make us strange stuff. 

Ste, Be you quiet, monster.— -Mistress line, is not 
this my jerkin? Now is the jerkin under the line :' now 
jerkin, you are like to lose your hair, and prove a bald 
jerkin. 

Beaumont and Fletcher use the word in this sense, ib WU 
mthout Mome^i Act II : 

** As if I were a running ^f/J»jbery.*' ' 

So, in Mannevr J'06've, a comedy, by Chapmaa, 1606 : ^ Passing 
yesterday by ih^ frippery , I sjMed two of them hanging out at a 
stallj^with a gambrdl tlurust from shoulder to shoulder.'^ 
The person, who kept one of these shops^was called t^frippar, 
Strype, in the life of Stowe, says, thajL these frippery uvea in 
Blroluii Lane and Comhill. Steepens. 
4 —— Let** along,] First edit. Xef** alone. Johuon, 
I believe the poet wrote : 
«« _ Let it alone, . 
** And do the murder first." 
Caliban bad used the same expression be£[>re. Mr. Theobald 
reads — Let's tilong. Malone. 

Le^4 alone, may mean— Let you and I only go to commit the 
murder, leaving Trinculo, who is so solicitous about the trath of 
drfess, behind us. Steevene. 

' — — ' under the liTte.''\ An allusion to what often happens to 
people, who pass the line. The violent fevers, which they con- 
tract in that hot climate, make them lose their hair. 

Edvjordtf's MSS. 
Perhaps the allusion is to a more indelicate disease, than any 
peculiar to the equinoxial. 
So, in The Noble Soli^er, 1632: 

** *Ti8 hot going under the Une there." 
Again, in Lady Aiimmy, 1659: 
** -^— Look to ike clime 
** Where you inhabit ; that *s the torrid zone : 
** Yea, there goes the hair away." 
Shakspeare seems to design an equivoque between the equi* 
noxial, and the girdle of a woman. 

It iikay~be necessary, however, to observe, as a farther eluci- 
dation of this miserable jest, that the lines, on which clothes are 
hung, are usuaUgr madtt of twisted horse-Aa«r. SteevtM* 
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Trin. Do, do: We steal by line and level, and *t like 
your grace. 

Sie. I thank thee for that jest; here *s a garment for *t: 
wit shall not go unrewarded, while I am king of this 
country : Steal by line and levels is an excellent pass of 
pate ; there 's another g^arment for 't. 

Trin. Monster, come, put some lime* upon your fin- 
gers, and away with the rest. 

Cdl, I will have none on 't: we shall lose our time» 
And all be turn'd to barnacles, or to apes^ 
With foreheads villainous low.® 

See. Monster, lay-to your fingers ; help to bear this 
away, where my hogshead of wine is, or I'll turn you 
out of my kingdom : go to, carry this. 



• — jbttf «omelime, tsV.] That is, birdlime, yohmon. 
So, in Green's Disputation between a He and She Cor^catcher, 
1592: " —mine eyes are stauls, and my hands lime twigs." 

Steevetu. 
^ — to barnacles, or to apes —1 Skinner says barnacle is Anser 
Scoticu*. The barnacle is a kind of shell-fish growing, on the bot- 
toms of ships, and which was anciently supposed, when broken 
off, to become one of these geese. Hall, in his Virgidemiarum, 
Lib. IV. sat. % seems to favour this supposition: 
** The Scottish barnacle, if I might choose, 
*« That of a worme doth waxe a winged goose," &c. 
So likewise Marston, in his Malecontent, 1604 : 

** like your Scotch bamacle, now a block, 

** Instantly a worm, and presently a great g^se." 
" There are" *(says Gerard, in his Berbal, edit. 1597, pagpe 
1391) ** in the north parts of Scotland, certaine trees, whereon 
do grow shell-fishes, &c. &c. which falling into the water, do be- 
come fowls, whom we call bamailes; in the north of £ngland 
brant geese; and in Lancashire tree geese,** &c. 

This vulgar error deserves no serious confiitation. Commend 
me, however, to Holinshed, (Vol. I. p. 38.) who declares himself 
to have seen the feathers of these barnacles " hang out of the 
shell at least two inches." And in the 27th song of Drayton's 
Polyolbion, the same account of their generation is given ^ Collins* 
8 With foreheads villainous low.] Lam foreheads were anciently 
reckoned among deformities. So, in the old bl. 1. ballad, entx-- 
Hed A Peerlesse Paragon: 

*' Her beetle brows all men admire, 
'* Her Jorehead wondrous lam .** 
Again, (the quotation is Mr. Malone's) in Antoiyf and Cleopatra c 
" — And her forehead 
** As low, as she would wish it." Steevem* 
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Trin. And this. 
Ste, Ajy and this. 

J noUe qf hunters heard.^ Enter divers S/nritSj in shape 
of hounds^ and hunt them about; Prospero and Arisl 
setting them on. 

Pro. Hey, Mountain^ hey! 

jiri. Sitver! there it goes, Silver! 

Pro, Fury^ Fury! there, Tyrant^ there 1 hark, hark! 
[Cal. Ste. and Trin. are driven out. 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulsions; shorten up their sinews, 
With aged cramps; and more pinch-spotted make th^m^ 
Than pard, or cat o^ mountain. 

,^ri. Hark, they roar. 

Pro. Let them be hunted soundly : At this hour 
Lie at my mercy all mine enemies: 
Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 
Shak have the air at freedom: for a little, 
Follow, and do me service. lExeunt. 



ACTV SCENE I. 

Before the Cell of Prospero. 

Enter Prospero m his magick robes; and Ariel. 

Pro. Now does my project gather to a head: 
My charms crack not; my spirits obey; and time 
Goes upright with his carriage.^ How 's the day? 

9 A noise ^hunter* heard,'\ Shalnpeftre mif^ht have had in view 
" Arthur's Chasei'' which many believe to be in France, and think 
that it is a kennel of black dogs, followed hy unknown huntsmen 
with an exceeding g^reat sound of horns, as if it was a very hunt* 
ing of some wild beast." See a Treatiw of Spectres, translated 
from the French of Peter de Loier, and pubCshed in quarto, 1605. 

Grey. 
*' HscATE, (says the same writer, ibid.) as the Greeks affirm- 
ed, did use to send dogges unto men^ to feare and terrifie them." 
s ' Mcdone. 

* — — and time 
Goes upright with his carriage,'] Attading to one, carrying a 
bufOiMi. This ontical period of my life proceeds as I could wish. 
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Ari. On the sixth hour; at which time, my lord, 
You said our work should cease. 

Pro, I did say 8O9 

When first I rais'd the tempest. Say, my spiiit, 
How fares the king and his?' 

jiri, Confin'd together 

In the same fashion, as you gave in charge: 
Just as you left them, sir; all prisoners 
In the lime-grove, which weather-fends your cell ; 
They cannot budge, till your release.* The king, 
His brother, and yours, abide all three distracted ; 
And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brim-full of sorrow and dismay ; but chiefly 
Him you term'd, sir. The ^od old lord Gonzalo; 
His tears run down his beard, like winter's drops 
From eaves of reeds : your charm so strongly works them, 
That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 

Pro, Dost thou think so, spirit ? 

Ari. Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Pro^ And mine shall. 

Hast thou, which art but- air, a touch, a feeling'* 
Of their afflictions? and shall not myself. 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply. 
Passion as they,' be kindlier mov'd than thou art? 

Time brings forward all the expected events, without faultering 
under his borthen. Steevens. 

s — the king and his .?] The old copy reads-**' the king and 
his followers ?** But the wordfollowers is evidently an interpola- 
tion, (or gloss which had crept into the text,) and spoils the metre, 
without help to the sense. In King Lear^ we have the phraseology 
I have ventured to recommend : 

" To thee and thinct hereditary ever," &c. Steeven*. 

* — till your release.'] i. c. till you release them. Malone. 

4 -^— a touch, a feeling — ] A toucH is a sensation. So, in 
tymbeline: 

" — - a touch more rare 

" Subdues all pangs, all fears." * 
So, in the 14l8t sonnet of Shakspeare : 

** Nor tender feeling to base touches prone.'* 
Again, in the Civil Wars of Daniel, B. I: 

*< I know not how their death g^ves such a touch.** Steevem. 

* — that relish all as sharply ^ 

Passion as thty^'] I feel every thing with the same quick •end* 
bUity, and am moved by the same passions, as they are. 
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Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick^ 

Yet, with my nobler reason, 'gainst my iury 

Bo I take part: the rarer action is 

In virtue, than in vengeance: they being penitent, 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further: Go, release them, Ariel; 

My charms I'll break, their senses I'll restore, 

And they shall be themselves. 
Art. I'll fetch them, sir. [Exit, 

Pro. Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and 
g^ves ;• 

A similar thought occurs in X. Riekard II: 

" Tcute grief i needfriends^ like you." &c. 5'fec««ii#. 
^ Te elves of hilUy brooks, standing lakesf and graces i\ This 
speech Dr. Warburton rightly observes, to be borrowed from 
Medea's in Ovid : and, « it proves, (says Mr. Holt,) beyond con- 
tradiction, that Shakspeare was perfectly acquiunted with the 
sentiments of the ancients on the subject of incnantments.'' The 
ori^^inal lines are these : 

« Auraeque, & venti, montes^ue, amnesque, lacusque, 
'< Diique omnes nemorum, diique omnes noctis, adeste." 
The translation of which, by Golding, is by no means literal, and 
Shakspeare hath closely followed it. Farmer, 

Whoever win take the trouble of comparing this whole passage 
with Medea's speech, as translated by Golding, will see evidenUy 
that Shakspeare copied the translation, and not the original. The 
particular expressions, that seem to have made an impression on 
his mind, are printed in Italicks : 

•* Ye ayres and windes, ye elves of hills, of hrookes, of woodes alone, 
" Of standing lakes, and of the night, approche ye everych one. 
•* Through help of v)hom (the crooked biujces much wondering at 

the thmg) 
** 1 have compeUed streames to run clear backward to their sprinj 
" By charms I make the calm sea rough, and make the rouj 

seas playne, 

** And cover all the skie with clouds, and chase them thence again. 
" By charms I raise and lay the v>indes, and burst the viper's jaw, 
« And from the bowels of the earth both stones and trees do draw. 
** Whole woods and forrests I remove, I make the mountains shake, 
** And even the earth itself to groan and fearfully to quake. 
'*Icall up dead men from their graves, and thee, O lightsome 

moone, 
" I darken oft, though beaten brass abate thy peril soone. 
" Oiu" sorcerie dim^mes the morning faire, and darks the sun atnoone. 
"The flaming breath of fierie buUes ye quenched for my sake, 
•* And caused their unwieldy neckes the bended yoke to take. 
** Among the earth-bred brothers you a mxtrtal voarre did set, 
** And brought asleep, the dragon fell, whose eyes were never 

shet." Malone. 
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Jmd ytj that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the eblxng Neptuney^ and do fly hmiy 
When he comes back; you demy-puppets, that ' 
By moon-shine do the g^en-sour ringlets make^ 
Whereof the ewe nxA l^s ; and you^ whose pastime 
Is to make'mtdmght mushrooms; that rejoice 
To bear the solemn curfew: by whose aid 
(Weak masters though ye beO*^ I have be-<iimn^'d 
The noon-tide sun, callM forth the mutinous winds, 
And 'twixt the green sea and the azur'd vault 
Set roaring war: to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove's stout oak 
With his own bolt; the strong-basM promontory 
Have I made shake ; and by the spurs^duck'd up 
The pine and cedar : graves, at my command, 
Have waked their sleepers; oped, and let them forth. 
By my so potent art: But this rough magick* 

Te elves of hills, &c.l Fairies and elves are frequently, in the 
poets, mentioned tog^tner, without any distinction of character 
that I can recollect. Keysler says, that alp and alf, which is eff' 
with the Suedes and English, equally signified a mountain, or a 
daemon of the mountains. This seems to have been its orinnal 
meaning; but Somner's Diet, mentions elves or fairies of the 
mountains, of the woods, of the sea and fountains, without any 
distinction, between elves and fairies. Toilet. 

7 tojVA printless^/oo« 

JDo chase the ebbing Neptune,'] So Milton, in his Masque: 
" Whilst from off the waters fleet, 
" Thus I set my printless feet." Steewns. 
« (Weai masters though ye be,)] Tlie meaning of this passage 
may be. Though you are but inferior masters of these supernaturaT 
powers — though you possess^ them but in a low degree. Spenser uses the 
same kind of expre8sion,'in The Fairy ^een, B. III. cant. 8.st. 4: 
** Where she (the witch) was wont her sprights to entertain. 
*• The Tnasters of her art: there was she faki 
*' To caU them all, in order, to her aid*" Steevens, 
•— •^— by whose aid, 

{Weak masters though ye be,)] That is; ye ave powerfid auxi* 
liaries, but weak if left to yourselves ;-«your employment is thMi 
to make green ringlets, and midnight mushrooms, and'to play the 
idle pranks, mentioned by Ariel in his next song ; — yet by your aid, 
I have been enabled to invert the course of nature. We say, pro- 
verbially, '< Fire is a good servaint, but a bad mxuter.^ Blackstone. 

• — But this rough nMgick, &c.] This speech of Prospera 
sets out with a long and distinct invocation to the various ministera 
of lus art: yet, to what pur]pose they were invoked does not veiy 
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I here abjure: and, when I have requir'd 

Some heavenly musick, (which even now I do,) 

To work mine end upon their senses, that 

This airy charm is for, I'll break my staff. 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth. 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

I'll drown my book. [Solemn tntmck. 

Re-enter Ariel: q/ier him^ Alonso, with afirantick gcs' 
turcj attended by Gonzalo; Sebastian and Anto- 
nio m Hke manner^ .attended 6y Adrian and Francis- 

^ c o : they all enter the circle y which Prospero had madcy 
and there stand charmed; which Prospero observingy 
afieaks, 

A solemn air, and the best comforter 

To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains, * 

Now useless, boil'd within thy skull 1* There stand, 



distinctly appear. Had our author wrftten— ** Ml this,'* 8cc. in* 
stead of—" But this," &c. the conclusion of the address would 
have been more pertinent to its beginning. Steevens. 

^ A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an mtettled fancy, cure thy brains, ^c] Prosper© does 
not desire them to cure their brains. His expression is optative^ 
not imperative ; and means — May music cure thy brains ! i. e. 
settle them. Mr. Malone reads : 

** To an unsettled fancy's cure ! Thy brains, 

*• Now useless, boil within thy scull :"— Steevens, . 
The old copy reads — Fancy . For -^lis emendation I am answer- 
able. So, in King yohn: 

" My widow's comfort, and my sorrow's cure.'* 
Again, in Romeo and yuliet: 

** — Confusion's cure 

«* Lives not in these confusions." 
Prospero begins by observing, tliat the air, which had been 
played, was admirably adapted to compose unsettled minds. He 
then addresses Gonzalo and the rest, who had just before gone into 
the circle : ** Thy brains, now useless, boil within thy skull," &c. 
[the soothing strain not having yet begun to operate.] After- 
wards, perceiving that the musiok begins to have the effect in- 
tended, he adds, " The charm dissolves apace." Mr. Pope and 
the subsequent editors reBd-^-boiPd. Malone. 

« boil'd vtithin thy shtll/l So, in A Midsummer Night* 9 

Dream.' 

*' Lovers and madmen have such Seething brains," &c. 

Steevem^ 
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For you are spell-stopped.-—— 

Holy Gonzalo, honourable man, 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the shew of thine^ 

Fall fellowly drops.*— The charm dissolves apace; 

And as the morning steals upon the night, 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 

Begin to chase the ignorant fumes,^ that mantle 

Their clearer reason. — O my good Gonzalo, 

My true preserver, and a loyal sir 

To him thou foUoVst ; I will pay thy graces 

Home, both in word and deed. — Most cruelly 

Didst thou, Alonso, use me and my daughter : 

Thy brother was a furtherer in the act; 

Thou*rt pinch'd for 't now, Sebastian. — ^Flesh and blood,' 

You brother mine, that entertained ambition,* 

Expell'd remorse and nature;^ who, with Sebastian, 

(Whose inward pinches, therefore, are most strong,) 

Would here have kill'd your king; I do forgive thee, 

Unnatural though thou art!— Their understanding 

Begins to swell ; and the approaching tide 

Will shortly fill the reasonable shores. 

That now lie foul and muddy. Not one of them, 

That yet looks on me, or would know me :-~ Ariel, 

Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell; lExit Ariel. 

I will dis-case me, and myself present, 

Agjun, in The Winter's Tale: " Would any but these boiled 
brains of nineteen and two-and-twenty, hunt thifl weather?** 

Mcdone. 

* -'—fello'Doly droffs."] I would re^id, fellow drops. The addi- 
tional syllable only injures the metre, without enforcing the sense. 
Fellomsly, however, is an adjecUve used by Tusser. Steevens* 

* — the ignorant Jumes — ] i. e. the fumes of ignorance. 

Heath. 
B Thot^rt pinched for^t naWf Sehastian.-^Flesh and blood;] Thus 
the old copy : Theobald points the passage in a different manner, 
and perhaps rightly: 

<< Thou'rt pinched for*t now, Sebastian, flesh and blood.** 

Steevene. 

« ^— that entertain*d ambitimi'] Old copy— enftftffin. Cor- 
rected by the editor of the second folio. MaUme. 

^ —remorse and nature ;] Remorse is by our author, and the 
eontemporafy writers, ^neraHy used ibr pityy or tmdamcsM of heart. 
ifatwrM is natural affection. Malone. 
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As I was sometime Milan:— ^uicklyy spirit; 
Thou »balt ere long be free. 
Abiel re^enters^ ain^ngj andhelfis to attire Prospero. 

An. Where the bee 9uck9^ there ntck /,• 
In a covf8l^*s bell lUe:^ 
There I couch j when owls do cryy* 
On the bat*a back I do fly ^ 
J^ier stanmer^ merrily:^ 



* Ina cowslip's bell I lie:"] So, in Drayton's Nymphidiai 

** At midaight, the appointed hour; 

«« And for the queen a fitting Aower, 

** Qpoth he, is that fair eamlip flower 

" On Hipcut hill, that bloweth." 
The date of this poem not being ascertained, we know not 
whether our author was indebted to it, or was hiinaelf copied by 
Drayton. I believe, the latter was the imitator. Njmphidia 
was not written, I imagine, till after the Ejaglish Don Quixote 
had appeared, in 1612. Malone, 

— — v>hen omls do cry.] i. e. at night. As this passage is 
now printed, Ariel says that he reposes m a cowsfip's bell, during 
the night. Perhaps, however, a Ml point ougl^ to be placed 
after the word couch, and a comma at tilie end ot the Hne. If the 
passage should be thus regulated, Ariel wiil then take his de- 
parture by night, the proper season fbr the bat to set out upon 
the expedition. Malone. 

1 Jfier swrnmer, mtrrilyA This is the reacting of alt the edi- 
tions. Yet Mr. Theobald has substituted wn-tet, because Ariel 
talks of riding on the bat in this expedkion. An idle fancy. 
That circumstance is given only to design the time of night, in 
which fairies travel. One would think Uie consideration <^ the 
circumistanGes should have set him right. Aiiel was a sph'it of 
great deHcacy, bound b^ the charms of Prospero to a constant 
attendance on his occasions. So that he was confined to the 
nknd, winter and summer. But the roughness of winter is re- 
presented by Shakspeare, as disagreeable to fairies, and such hke 
dehcate spirits, who, on this account, constantly follow twnvmer. 
Was not this, then, the most agreeable circimistsnce of Ariel's 
new-recovered liberty, that be could now avoid ninter, and fol- 
low summer qwte round the globe ? But to put the matter quite 
out c( question, let us consider the meaning of this line : 

•* There I conch when owls do cry." 
Where? in the caaulip'e belli i^d 'mhere the bee such, he tells us : 
Ihis must needs be in sumfner. When ? vken owU cry, and this 
is in winter : 

" When blood is i^p'd, and ways be foul, 

" Then nightly sings the staring owl." 

The Song of Winter, in Lov^s Labour Lost-* 
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MerrUyj merrily^ sfuUl I Uroe nowj 

Under the 6lo89om that hanga on the bough,^ 



The consequence is, that Ariel Jliea after tummer. Yet the 
Oxford editor has adopted this judicious emendation of Mr. 
Theobald. Warburton. 

Ariel does not appear to have been confined to the island sum- 
mer and winter, as he was sometimes sent, on so lon^ an errand 
as to the Bermoothes. When he says. On the bat^» bad I do Jfyt 
&c. he speaks of his present situation only; nor triumphs in the 
idea of his future Uberty, till the last couplet : 

** Merrily, merrily," &c. 
The bat is no bird of passage, and the expression is therefore 
probably used to signify, not that he pursues summery but that, after 
sum.mer is past, he rides upon the warm down of a bat's back, 
which suits not improperly with the delicacy of his airy being. 
Jjter summer is a phrase in K. Henry VI. P. II. Act II. so. iv. 

Shakspeare, who, in his Midsummer Nights Dreanty has placed 
the light of a glow-worm in its eyes, might, throu^ the same 
ignorance of natural history, have supposed the bat to be a bird 
of passage. Owls cry not only in winter. It is well known that 
they are to the full as clamorous in summer ; and as a proof of it, 
Titania, in A Midsummier Nights Dreanh the time of which i» 
supposed to be May, commands her fairies to— 
" — — ^— keep bade 
^ " The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots.'* Steevent, 

Our author is seldom solicitous that every part of his imagery 
should correspond. I therefore think, that tlioug'h the bat is 
.*• no bird of passage," Shakspeare probably meant to express 
what Dr. Warburton supposes. A short accoimt, however, of 
this winged animal may perhaps prove the best illustration of the 
passaee before us: 

"The bat (says Dr. Goldsmith, in his entertaining and instruc- 
tive Natural History^) makes its appearance in summer^ and be- 
gins its flight, in the dusk of the evening. It appears only in the 
most pleasant evenings; at other times it continues in its retreat; 
the chink of a ruined building, or the hollow of a tree. Thus 
the little animal, even in summer, sleeps the greatest part of his 
time, never venturing out by day-light, nor in rainy weather. But 
its short life i» still more abridged, by continuing in a torpid state, 
during the mnter. At the approach of the cold season, the bat 
prepares for its state of lifeless inactivity, and seems rather to 
choose a place, where it may continue safe from interruption, 
than where it may be warmly and commodiously lodged." 

When Shakspeare had determined to send Ariel in pursuit <rf 
summer, wherever it could be found, as most congenial to such 
an airy being, is it then surprising that he should have made ih^ 
bat, rather than " the wind, his post-horse ;" an animal thus de- 
lighting in that seas(»i, and reduced by winter to a state of life- 
less inactivity ? Mahne. 
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Pro. Why, that's my dainty Ariel: I shall miss thee; 
But yet thou shalt have freedom: so, so, so^^- 
To the king's ship, invisible as thou art : 
There shalt thou find the mariners asleep 
Under the hatches: the master, and the boatswain^ 
Being awake, enforce them to this place; 
And presently, I pr'ythee. 

AH, I drink the air^ before me, and return, 
Or e'er your pulse twice beat. \_Exit Ari. 

Gon. All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here : Some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country ! 

Pro. Behold, sir king. 

The wronged duke of Milan, Prospero: 
For more assurance that a living prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy body ; 
And to thee, and thy company, I bid 
A hearty welcome. 

Alon, Whe'r thou beest he, or no,* 

Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me. 
As late I have been, I not know : thy pulse 
Beats, as of flesh and blood; and, eince I saw thee, 

8 — - Mh<Ul I live nam. 
Under the bloftam that hangs on the bough.'\ This thou|^ht is not 
thrown out at random. It composed a part of the magical sys- 
tem of these days. InTasso's Godfrey <f BuUoigne, by Fsur&x, 
B. IV. St. 18: j 

'< The goblins, miries, feends, and furies mad, 
*< Ranged in flowrie dales, and mountaines hore, 
" And under eve^ie trembling Uafe they sit.^* 
The idea was probably first suggested, by the description of the 
venerable elm, which Virgil planted at the entrance of the infernal 
shades, ^n. VI. v. 362: ^ 

" Ulmus opaca,' ingens ; quam sedem somnio viUgo 
*« Vana tenere ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus harent.** 

Holt White. 

3 / drini the air — ] To drink the fliV— is an expression of swift- 
ness of the same kind as to devour the vjay, in K. Henry IV. 

yohnson. 

4 Whe'r thou beest he, or w,] Whe'r for whether, is an abbrevi- 
ation fiiquently used both by Shakspeare and Jonson. So, in 
yulius Casar : 

" See, wAeV their basest metal be not mov'd," 
Again, in the Comedy of Errors : 

'* Good sir, wA/r you'll answer me, or not." M. Mason. 
M 
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The afHiction of my mind amends, with which, 

I fear, a madness held me: this must crave 

(An if this be at all,) a most strange story. 

Thy dukedom I resign,* and do entreat 

Thou pardon me my wrongs: — But how should Prospcro 

Be living, and be here ? 

Pro, First, noble friend. 

Let me embrace thine age ; whose honour cannot 
Be measured, or confin'd. 

Gon. Whether this be, 

Or be not, I'll not swear. 

Pro. You do yet taste 

Some subtilties o' the isle,^ that will not let you 
Believe things certain: — Welcome, my friends, aU:-*^ 
But you, my brace of lords, were I so minded, 

\^Aside to Seb. and Ant* 
I here could pluck his highness' frown upon you, 
And justify you traitors: at this time 
I'll tell no tales. 

Seb, The devil speaks in him. [Aside, 

Pro, No:—— 

For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest fault; all of them; and require 
My dukedom of thee, which, perforce, I know. 
Thou must restore. 

5 Thy dukedom I resign;"] The dutchy of Milan being through 
the treachery of Antonio made feudatory to the crown of Naples, 
Alonso promises to resign his claim of sovereignty for the future. 

Steeveru. 

6 Tou do yet taste 

Soine subtilties o' the iVe,] This is a phrase adopted from 
ancient cookery and confectionary. When a disli was so contriv- 
ed as to appear imlike what it really was, they called it s^subtilty. 
Dragons, castles, trees, &c. made out of sugar, had the like de- 
nomination. See Mr. Pegge's glossary to the Form of Cwy, &c. 
Article Sotiltees. 

Froissard complains much of this practice, which often led 
him into mistakes at dinner. Describing one of the feasts of his 
time, he says there was «* grant plunti de mestz si etranges ^ si 
desguisez qu'on tie les pouvait deviser;" and L'Etoile, speaking of 
a similar entertainment in 1597, adds " Tous les poissons estoient 
fort dextrement desguisez en viande de chair, qui estoient ntonstres 
marins pour la pluspart, qu^on avait fait venir expris de tous les 
costez-** Steevens. 
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Mon. If thou beest Prospero, 

Give us particulars of thy preservadon : 
How thou ha^t met us here, who three hours »nce^ 
Were wreck'd upon this shore; where I have lost, 
How sharp the point of this remembrance is! 
My dear son Ferdinand. 

Pro. I am woe for't, sir.' 

Alon. Irreparable is the loss; and patience 
Says, it is past her cure. 

Pro, I rather think, 

You have not sought her help ; of whose soft grace, 
For the like loss, I have her sovereign aid. 
And rest myself content. 

Jilon. You the like loss? 

Pro. As great to me, as late;* and, portable^ 
To make the dear loss, have I means much weaker. 
Than you may call to comfort you; for I 
Have lost my daughter. 

7 — — Haho three hours tince •*«] The unity of time i« most ri- 
gidly observed in this piece. The fable scarcely takes up a great* 
er number of hours, than are employed in the representation ; and 
from the veiy particular care, which our author takes to point out 
this circumstance, in so many other passages, as well as here, it 
should seem, as if it were not accidental, but purposely designed 
to shew the admirers of Ben Jonson's art, and the cavillers of 
the time, that he too could write a play within all the strictest 
laws of regularity, when he chose to load himself with the cri- 
tick's fetters. 

The Boatmaain marks the progress of the day again — vihich 
bttt three giaases since, &c. and at the beginning of ihis act the 
duration of the time, employed on the stag^ is particularly ascer- 
tained ; and it refers to a passage in the first act, of the same 
tendency. The storm was raised at least two glasses, after mid« 
day, and Ariel was promised that the toori should eeascy at the 
sixth hour. Steevens, 

» lam woe for^tf sir."] i. e. / am sorry for it. To be woe, is 
often used by old writers to signify, to be sorry. 
So, in the play of The Four F*Sy 1569 ; 
" But be ye sure I naould he vioe 

" That you should chance to begyle me so." Steevens. 
» As great to me, as late;'] My loss is as great as yours, and has 
as lately happened to me. Johnson. 
1 — — portable — ] So, in Macbeth : 
u ■ these are portable 
" With other graces weigh'd.** 
The old copy unmetrically reads — " wyftportable." Steevens, 
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Alon. A daughter? 

heavens! that they were living both in Naples, 
The king and queen there! that they were, )I wish 
Myself were mudded in that oozy bed, 

Where my son lies. When did you lose your daughter ? 

Fro, In this last tempest. I perceive these lords 
At this encounter do so much admire, 
That they devour their reason ; and scarce think 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 
Are natural breath :* but, howsoe'er you have 
Been justled from your senses, know for certain, 
That I am Prospero, and that very duke. 
Which was thrust forth of Milan; who most strangely 
Upon this shore, where you were wreck'd, was landed, 
To be the lord on't. No more yet of this; 
For *tis a chronicle of day by day. 
Not a relation for a breakfast, nor 
Befitting this first meeting. Welcome, sir : 
This cell's my court: here have I few attendants. 
And subjects none abroad : pray you, look in. 
My dukedom since you have given me again, 

1 will requite you with as good a thing; 

At least, bring forth a wonder, to content ye, 
As much as me my dukedom. 

77/tf entrance of the Cellofiens^ and dUcavera Ferdinand 
and Miranda, playing at cheaa.^ 

Mira, Sweet lord, you play me false. 

Fer, No, my dearest love. 



- their vaorda 



Are natural breath:"] An anonymous correspondent thinks that 
their is a corruption, imd that we should read — these words. His 
conjecture appears not improbable. The lords had no doubt con- 
cerning themselves. Their doubts related only to Frospero, whom 
they at first apprehended to be some '* inchanted trifle to ^buse 
them." They doubt, says he, whether what they see and hear 
is a mere illusion ; whether the person they behold is a living 
mortal, whether the words they hear are spoken by a human crea- 
ture. Malone. 

3 "--^plapng at chess.] Shakspeare might not have ventured 
to engage his hero and heroine at this game, had he not found 
JIuon de Bordeaux and his Princess employed in the same manner. 
See the romance of Hium, &c. chapter 53, edit. 1601 : " How 
King Ivoryn caused his daughter to play at the chesse with Huon,** 
&c. Steevens. 
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I would not for the worW. 

Mira. Yes, for a score of kingdoms,^ you should 
wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play. 

Alon, If this prove 

A vision of the island, one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 

Seb. A most high miracle \ 

Fer. Though the seas threaten, they are merciful : 
I have curs*d them without cause. [Fer. kneeU to Alon. 

jilon. Now all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee about! 
Arise, and say how thou eam'st here. 

Mira, O! wonder! 

How many goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is ! O brave new world, 
That has suchpeoplein't! 

Pro, Tis new to thee. 

Alon, What is this maid, with whom thou wast at play? 
Your eldest acquaintance cannot be three hours; 
Is she the goddess that hath severed us, 
And brought us thus together? 

Fer, Sir, she's mortal; 

But, by immortal providence, she's mine; 
I chose her, when I could not ask my ^cither 
For his advice ; nor thought I had one : she 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom so often I have heard renown, 

4 Yesj for a score o/*kingdotns, ^c] I take the sense to be onlv 
this : Ferdinand would not, he says, play her false for the florid ^ 
yes, answers she, I would allow you to do it, for something less 
than the world, for tvjenty kingdomsy and I wish you well enough 
to allow you, after a little wrangle, that your play was fair. So, 
likewise, Dr. Grey, yohnson. 

I would recommend another punctuation, and then the sense 
would be as follows : 

Tes, for a score of kingdoms you should wrangle, 

And I would call it fair play ; 
because such a contest would be worthy of you. 

«« ' Tis honour, with most lands to be at odds,*' — 
says Alcibiades, in Tim/)n of Athens. 
Again, in Fletcher's Two- Noble Kinsmen: 

** They would show bravely, 

** Fighting about the titles of two kingdoms,'* Steevens, 
M3 
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But never saw before; of whom I have 
Received a second hfe, and second father 
This lady makes him to me. 

Alon. I am hers: 

But O, how oddly will it sound, that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness ! 

Pro, There, sir, stop; 

Let us not burden our remembrances^ 
With a heaviness that's gone. 

Gon. I have inly wept, 

Or should have spoke ere this. Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a blessed crown; 
For it is you, that have chalk'd forth the way, 
Which brought us hither! 

Alon. I say. Amen, Gonzalo! 

Gon. Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his issue 
Should become kings of Naples? O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy ; and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars : In one voyage. 
Did Claribel her husband find, at Tunis ; 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife. 
Where he himself was lost; Prospero his dukedom. 
In a poor isle ; and all of us, ourselves. 
When no man was his own.* 

Ahn. Give me your hands : 

[7b Fer. and Mira. 
Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart. 
That doth not wish you joy ! 

Gon. Be'tso! Amen! 

Re-enter Ariel, vdth the Master and Boatswain 
amazedly foUovnng. 

B — our remembrances — ] By the mistake of the transcriber, 
the word viith being placed at the end of this line, Mr. Pope and 
the subsequent editors, for the sake of the metre, read — remem- 
hrance. The regulation now made, renders change unnecessary. 

Malone. 

^ When no man nvas his own.] For vahen, perhaps should be 
read— wAerff. yehnson. 

When is certainly right; \. ^. at a time vshen no one was in his 
senses. Shakspeare could not have written ivhere, [i.e. in the 
island,^ because the mind of Prospero, who lived in it, had not 
been disordered. It is still said, in colloquial language, that a 
madman » not his awn man, i. e. is not master of himself. 

Steevens. 
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look, sir, look, sir; here are more of us! 

1 prophesied, if a gallows were on land. 

This fellow could not drown:— Now, blasphemy, 
That swear'st grace o'erboard, not an oath on shore; 
Hast thou no moutli by land ? What is the news? 

Boat8. The best news is, that we have safely found 
Our king, and company : the next, our shipy— 
Which, but three glasses since, we gave out splitr— 
Is tight, and yare, and bravely rigg'd, as when 
We first put out to sea. 

.^r». Sir, all this service "1 

Have I done, since I went. v ^eide. 

Pro. My tricksy spirit!^ J 

Mm. These are not natural events ; they strengthen. 
From strange to stranger: — Say, how came you hither? 

Boats. If I did think, sir, I were well awsike, 
I'd strive to tell you. We were dead of sleep,* 
And (how, we know not,) all clapp'd under hatches. 
Where, but even ixow, with strange and several noises 
Of roaring, shrieking, howling, gingling chains, 
And more diversity of sounds, all horrible, 
We were awak'd; straitway, at liberty: 



7 My tricksy tptritf] Is, I believe, my clever, adroit spirit. 
Shakspeare uses the same word in The Merchant of Venice: 

** — that for a tricksy word 
" Defy the matter." 
So, in the interiude of The Disobedient Child, bl. 1. no date : 
** — ^-— invent and seek out 
** To make them go tricisie, gallaunt and cleane." Steevens. 

8 -^ dead of sleep,} Thus the old copy. Modem editors 
— asleep. 

Mr. Malone would substitute — on; but on (in the present in- 
stance) is only a vulgar corruption of— «/*. We still say, that a 
person dies ^ such or such a disorder; and why not that he is 
dead of sleep ? Steevens. 

" On sleep" was the ancient English phraseology. So, in Gas- 
coigne's Supposes: " — knock again; I think they be on sleep." 
Again, in a song, said to have been written by Anna Boleyn : 

** O death, rock me on slepe." 
Again, in Campion's History of Ireland, 1633 : ** One officer in 
the house of great men is a tale-teller, who bringeth his lord on 
sleep with tales vaine and frivolous." Malone. 

In these instances, adduced by Mr. Malone, on sleep, most cer- 
tainly means asleep ; but they do not militate against my explana- 
^on of the phrase—" dead ^ sleep." Steevens. 
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Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld , 

Our royal, good, and gallant ship; our master ^ 

Capering to eye her: On a trice, so please yon. 

Even in a dream, were we divided from them, 

And were brought moping hither. 

jM. Was*t well done ? 1 

Pro. Bravely, my diligence. Thou shah be >^«wte. 
free. J 

jllon. This is as strange a maze, as e'er men trod: 
And there is in this business more than nature 
Was ever conduct of: • some oracle 
Must rectify our knowledge. 

Pro. Sir, my liege. 

Do not infest your mind, with beating on 
The strangeness of this business;^ a pick'd leisure, 
Which shall be shortly, single I'll resolve you 
(Which to you shall seem probable,)* of every 

s ^—conduct qf.'l Conduct for conductor. So, in Ben Jonson's 
Every Man out of kit Hwmour: 

" Come, gentlemen, I will be your conduct.** Steevent, 

A^ain, in The Hautholderi* Philosophies 4to. 1588, p. 1 : "I goe 
before, not to arrogat anie superioritie, but as your guide, be- 
cause, perhaps you are not well acquainted with the waie. For- 
tune (quoth I) doth favour mee with too noble a conduct.** Reed. 

Conduct is yet used in the same sense : the person at Cambridge 
who reads prayers in King's and in Trinity College Chapels, is 
still so styled. Henley. 

^ — vjith beating on 
The strange)ies8, &c.] A similar expression occurs in The Se- 
cond Part of K. Henry VI: . 

<( thine eyes and thoughts 

" Beat on a crown." 
Beating may mean hammering, working in tlie mind, dwelling 
long upon. So, in the preface to Stanyhurst's translation of Vir- 
gil, 1582 : " For my part I purpose not to beat on everye childish 
tittle that concerneth prosodie." Again, Miranda, in the second 
scene of this play, tells her father that the storm is still beating 
in her mind. Steevetis. 

A kincked expression occurs in Hamlet.- 

" Cudgel thy brains no more about it." Malone. 
* {Which to you shall seem probable,)] These words seem, at 
the first view, to have no use ; some lines are perhaps lost with 
which they were connected. Or we may explain tbem thus : I will 
resolve you, by yourself, which method, when you hear the story 
[of Antonio's and Sebastian's plot], shall teem probable i that is, 
shall deseroe your approbation, yohnson. 
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These happen'd accidents: till when, be cheerful, 
And think of each thing well.^ — Come hither, spirit; 

Set Caliban and his companions free : 
Untie the spell. lExit Ari.] How fares jay gracious sir? 
There are yet missing of your company 
Some few 'odd lads, that you remember not. 
Re'cnfer Ariel, driving in Caliban, Stephano and 
Trinculo, in their stolen afifiarel. 

Ste. Every man shift for all the rest, and let no man 
take care for himself; for all is but fortime :— Coragio, 
bully-monster, Coragio!^ 

Trin, If those be true spies, which I wear in my head 
here's a goodly sight. 

CaL O Setebos, these be brave spirits, indeed! 
How fine my master is! I am afraid 
He will chastise me. 

Sed, Ha, ha; 

What things are these, my lord Antonio? 
Will money buy them ? 

jhit. Very like ; one of them 

Is a plain fish,^ and, no doubt, marketable. 

Sorely Prospero's meaning is : " I will relate to you the means, 
by which I have been enabled to accomplish these ends ; which 
means, though they now appear strange and improbable, will 
then appear otherwise." Anonymous* 

I will inform you how all these wonderful accidents have hap- 
pened ; which, though they now appear to you strange, will then 
seem probable. 

An anonymous writer pointed out the true construction of this 
passage, but his explanation is, I think, incorrect. Malone. 

3 Coragio !] This exclamation of encouragement I find in 

J. Florio's Translation of Montaigne^ 1603 : 

« You often cried Coragio, and called 9a, 5a.*' 

Again, in the Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 1598. Steevens. 

^ Is a plain fish,] That is, plainly, evidently a fish. So, in 
Fletcher's Scornful Lady, "that visible beast, the butler," means 
the butler, who is visibly a beast. M, Mason. 

It is not easy to determine the shape, which our author design- 
ed to bestow on his monster. That he has hands, legs, &c. we 
gather irom.the remarks of Trinculo, and other circumstances in 
3ie play. How then is he plainly a Jish? Perhaps Shakgpeare 
himself had no settled ideas, concermng the form of Caliban. 

Steevens. 
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Pro. Mark but the badges of these men, my lords. 
Then say, if they be true:' — This mis-shapen knavey— 
His mother was a witch ; and one so strong 
That could control the moon,* make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command, without her power:'' 
These three have robb*d me; and this demi-devil 
(For he's a bastard one,) had plotted with them 
To take my life : two of these fellows you 
Must know, and own; this thing of darkness, I 
Acknowledge mine. 

Col, I shall be pinch'd to death. 

Aion, Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler? 

Seb, He is drunk now: where had he wine? 

Mon. And Trinculo is reeling ripe : Where should they 
Find this grand liquor, that hath gilded them?^— * 

8 — true.-"] That is, hone*t. A true man is, in the language 
of that time, opposed to a thief. The sense is, Mark vshat thete 
men vieoTf and say if they are honest. Johnson. 

* ffis mother wo* a wtch; and one so strong 
That could control the moon^ &c.] This was the phraseology of 
the times. After the statute against witches, revenge or igno» 
ranee frequently induced people to charge those, against whom 
they harboured resentment, or entertained prejudices, with the 
crime of witchcraft, which had just then been declared a capital 
oflfence. In our ancient reporters, are several cases, where per- 
sons charged in this manner, sought redress in the courts of taw. 
And it is remarkable in all of them, to the scandalous imputation 
of beine witches, the term — a strong one, is constantly added. In 
Michaelmas Term, 9 Car. I. the point was settled that no action 
could be supported on so general a charge, and that the epithet 
strong did not inforce the other words. In this instance, I believe, 
the opinion of the people at large was not in unison with the sages 
in Westminster-Hall. Several of these cases are collected toge- 
ther in I. Viner, 422. Jieed. 

That could control the moon,] From Medea's speech in Ovid, 
(as translated by Golding,) our author might have learned that 
this was one of the pretended powers of witchcraft : 
« .I,... and thee, O lightsome moon, 
" I darken oft, though beaten brass abate thy peril soon/' 

Mahne. 

t And deal in her command, without her power .•] I suppose Pros- 
pero means, that Sycorax, with less general power than the moon, 
could produce the same effects on the sea. Steevens. 

« And Trinculo is reeling ripe: Where should they 
Find this grand LicyjOR that hath g^ded them?"] Shakspeare, 
to be sure, wrote^-grand 'lixib, alluding to the grand Ehzir of 
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How cam'st thou in this pickle? 

TVin, I have been in such a pickle, since I saw you 
last, that, I fear me, will never out of my bones: I 
shall not fear fly-blowing.^ 

Sed. Why, how now, Stephano? 

Ste. O, touch me not; I am not Stephano^ but a 
cramp. ^ 

Pro. You'd be king of the isle> sirrah? 

Ste. I should have been a sore one then.* 

the alchymists, which they pretend would restore youth and 
confer immortality. This, as they said, being a preparation of 
l^ld, they called Aurum potabile,- which Shakspeare alluded to 
in the word gilded; as he does again in Antony tmi Cleopatra .• 

*• How much art thou unlike Mark Antony ? 

«* Yet coming from him, that great medicine hath, 

«* With his tinct ^/Afcrf thee." 
But the joke here is to insinuate that, notwithstanding all the 
boasts of the chemists, sack was the oiJy restorer of youth and 
bestower of immortality. So, Ben Jons(m, in his Every Man out 
of hit Hvftrumr: — " Canarie, tiie very Elixir and spirit of wine.'* 
This seems to have been the cant name for sack, of which the 
English were, at that time, immoderately fond. Randolph, in 
his yealous Lovers, speaking of it, says, — " A pottle of Elixir at 
the Pegasus, bravely caroused." So ^again, in Fletcher's Mm' 
sieur Thomas, Act III : 

*< Old reverend sack, which, for aught that I can read yet, 

«' Was that philosopher's stone the wise king Ptolemeus 

** Did all his wonders by.** 
The phrase too of being gilded, was a trite one on this occasion: 
Fletcher, in his Chances.- — ** Duke. Is she not drunk too? Whore. 
A little ^ded o*er sir; old sad, old sad, hoysP^ Warburton. 

As the alchymist's Elixir was supposed to be a liquor, the old 
reading may stand, and the allusion holds good, without any alte- 
ration. Steevens. 

9 fly-blowing.] This pickle alludes to their plunge into the 

stinking pool ; and pickling preserves meat fipom Jfy-blowing. 

Steevens, 
1 _- intt a cramp.] i. e. I am aU over a cramp, Prospero had 
ordered Ariel to shorten up their sinews vjifh aged cramps. Touch 
me not alludes to the soreness, occasioned by them. In his next 
speech Stephano confirms the meaning by a quibble on the word 
tore. Jlteevens. 

* I should have been a sore one then.^ The same quibble occurs 
afterwards, in the Second Part of King Henry VI. - *' Mass, 'twill 
be sore law then, for he was thrust in the mouth with a spear, 
and 'tis not whole yet." Stephano also alludes to the sores about 
him. Steevens. 
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Alon. This is as strange a thing, as e'er I look'd on.* 

[Pointing to Cal. 

Pro, He is as dispropordon'd in his manners. 
As in his shape ^-Go, sirrah, to my cell; 
Take with you your companions ; as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 

Cal, Ay> that I will; and I'll be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace: What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool ? 

Pro. Go to; away! 

jiUm, Hence, and bestow your luggage where you 
found it. 

Seb. Or stole it, rather. [Exetmt Cal. Ste. and Trin. 

Pro, Sir, I invite your highness, and your train, 
To my poor cell : where you shall take your rest 
For this one night; which (part of it,) I'll waste 
With such discourse) as, I not doubt, shall make it 
Go quick away : the story of my life, 
And the particular accidents, gone by. 
Since I came to this isle : And, in the mom, 
I'll bring you to your ship, and so to Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptial 
Of these our dear-beloved, solemniz'd ; 
And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 

jilon, I long 

To hear the story of your life, which must 
Take the ear strangely. 

Pro, I'll deliver all; 

And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales. 
And sail so expeditious, that shall catch 
Your royal fleet far off.— My Ariel ; — chick, — 
That is thy charge ; then to the elements 
Be free, and fare tiou well ! — [a«(/f .]Please you draw near 

{^Ejccttnt. 

3 Thii is as strange a thing, as ^er I looked on^ The old copy, 
disreg^ardin^ metre, reads — 

«* This is a strange thing as e'er I look'd on.** 
For the repetition of the conjunction as, &c. I am answerable. 

Steepens. 
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EPILOGUE. 



SPOKEN BY PROSPERO. 



^fO W my charma are all o^erthrovm^ 
And what strength I have *9 mine ovm: 
Which M moat faint t now, *tie trucj 
I must be here confined by you^ 
Or sent to Mtfiles: ,Let me not^ 
Since I have my dukedom got, 
AndpardmCd the deceiver, dwell 
In this bare island, by your sfiell; 
BtU release me from my bands. 
With the help qf your good hands. ^ 
Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fid, or else my project fails. 
Which was to please: Mw I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant; 



^ With the help of your good hands.'} By your applauBe, by clap- 
ping hands, yohnton. 

Noise was supposed to dissolve a spell. So, twice before, in 
this play : \ 

** No tong^ ; all eyes $ be silent.** 
Agam: 

** — Kush ! be mute ; 

** Or else our spell it marred** 
Again, in Macbeth^ Act IV. sc. i: 

*' Hear his speech, but say thou nought." 

Agiun, ibid: 

*< Listen, but speak not to V Steevens, 
N 
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And my ending is desfiair, 
Unless I be relieved by firay*r;^ 
Which pierces so^ that it assatdt9 
Mercy itself^ and frees aU faults. 

As you from crimes would fiar don* d bcj 
Let your indulgence set me free.^ 



• And my ending is despair. 
Unless I he reliev'd by pray*rs] This alludes to the old stories 
told of the despair of necromancers, in their last moments, and 
of tlie efficacy of the prayers of their friends for them. 

Warburtcn. 

« It IS observed of The Tempest, that its plan is regular; this 
the author of The Revisal thinks, what I think too, an accidental 
effect of the story, not intended, or regarded, by our author. But, 
whatever might be Shakspeare's intention, in forming, or iidopt- 
ing, the plot, he has made it instrumental to the production of 
many characters, diversified with boundless invention, and pre- 
served with profound skill in nature, extensive knowledge of 
opinions, and accurate observation of life. In a single drama, 
are here exhibited princes, courtiers, and ssulors, all speaking 
in their real characters. There is the agency of airy spirits, 
and of an earthly goblin. The operations of ma^ck, the tu- 
mults of a storm, l£e adventures of a desert island, the native 
effusion of untaught affection, the punishment of ^uilt, and the 
final happiness of the pair for whom our passions and reason are 
equally interested, yohtson. 
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SOME of the incidents, in this play, may be supposed to have 
been taken from The Arcadia, Book I. chap, vi, where Pyrocles 
consents to head the Helots. (The Arcadia was entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company, Auj^. 23d, 1588.^ The love- 
adventure of Julia resembles that of Viola, in Twelfth Night, and 
is, indeed, common to many of the ancient novels. Steevent. 

Mrs. Lenox observes, and I think not improbably, that the 
story of Profeus and yulia might be taken from a similar one, in 
the Diana of George of Mofaemay or. — " This pastoral romance," 
says she, « was translated from the Spanish, in Shakspeare's 
time." I have seen no earlier translation, than that of Bartholo- 
mew Yong, who dates his dedication in November, 1598; and 
Meres, in his Wit^s TYeatwy, printed the same year, expressly 
mentions the Tkoo Gentlemen or Verona. Indeed, Motttemayor was 
translated two or three years before, by one Thomas Wilson ; but 
this work, I am persuaded, was never published entirely; per- 
haps some parts of it were, or the tale might have been translated 
by others. However, Mr. Steevens says, very truly, that this 
kind of love-adventure is frequent in the old nonelitte. Fanner* 

There is no earlier translation of the Diana, entered on the 
books of the Stationers* Company, than that of B. Yoimge, Sept. 
1598. Many translations, however, after they were ucensed^ 
were capriciously suppressed. Among others, <* The Decameron 
of Mr. John Boccace, Florentine," was «* recalled by my lord of 
Canterbury's commands." Steevens. 

It is observable (I know not for what cause) that the style of 
this comedy is less figurative, and more natural and unaffected, 
than the grater part of this author^s, though supposed to be one 
of the first he wrote. Pope. 

It may very well be doubted, whether Shakspeare had any other 
hand in*this play, than the enlivening it with some speeches and 
lines, thrown in here and there, which are easily distinguished, as 
being of a different stamp from the rest. Hanmer. 

To this observation of Mr. Pope, which is very just, Mr. Theo- 
bald has added, that this is one of Shakspeare's vsortt flays, end 
is less corrupted, than an^ other. Mr. Upton peremptordy deter- 
mines, that if any proof can be dramnfroTti manner and style, thse 
play must be sent pacting, and seek for its parent elsewhere. Ham 
othermise, says he, do painters distinguish copies from, originals? And 
flaw not authors their peculiar style and manner, from nvhich a true 
critic can form as unerring judgement as a painter? 1 am afraid 
this illustration of a critic's science will not prove what is desired. 
A painter knows a copv from an original, by rules, somewhat re- 
sembling those, by which critics know a translation, which, if it 
be literid, and literal it must be to resemble the copy of a pic- 
ture, will be easily distinguished. Copies are known from ori- 
ginals, even when the painter copies his own picture ; so, if an 
author should literally translate his work, he would lose the man- 
ner of an original. 
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Mr. Upton conTounds the copy of a picture with the imitation 
of a painter's manner. Copies are easily known ; but good imita- 
tions are not detected with equal certainty, and are, by the best 
judges, often mistaken. Nor is it true, that the writer has always 
peculiarities equally distinguishable with those of t||e painter. 
The peculiar manner of each arises from the desire, natural to 
every performer, of facilitating his subsequent work, by recur- 
rence to his former ideas ; this recurrence produces that repeti- 
tion which is called habit. The painter, whose work is partly in- 
tellectual and partly manual, has habits of the mind, the eye, and 
the hand ; the writer has only habits of the mind. Yet, some 
painters have differed as much from themselves, as from any 
other; and I have been told, that there is little resemblance be> 
tween the first works of Raphael and the last. The same varia- 
tion may be expected in writers ; and if it be true, as it seems, 
that they are less subject to habit, the difference between their 
works may be yet greater. 

But, by the internal marks of a composition, we may discover 

the author with probability, though seldom with certainty ' 

When I read this play, I cannot but think, that I find, both in the 
serious and ludicrous scenes, the language and sentiments of 
Shakspeare . It is not, indeed, one of bis most powerfiil effusions ; 
it has neither many diversities of character, nor striking deU- 
neations of life; but it abounds in 7f«|M«/, beyond most of his 
plays, and few have more lines or passages, wliich, singly con- 
sidered, are eminently beautiful. I am yet inclined to believe, 
that it was not very successful, and suspect that it has escaped 
corruption, only because, being seldom played, it was less ex-^ 
posed to the hazards of transcription, yohnwn. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Duke of Milan, fatko' to Silvia. 

ProtTu^i'"' \ ^^^^ "f Verona. 
Antonio, father to Proteus. 
Thurio, a fooHah rival to Valentine. 
Eglamour, ageru for Silvia, in her escafie^ 
Speed, a clownish servant to Valentine. 
Launce, servant to Proteus. 
Panthino, aervmit to Antonio. 
Host^ where Julia lodges in Milan^ 
Ottt-laws, 

Julia, a lady <f Verona, beloved by Proteus. 
Silvia, the duke*a daughter^ beloved by Valentine. 
Lucetta, waiting'-woman to Julia. 

Servants^ musicians. 

SCENE, 

Sometimes in Verona; sometimes in Milan; and on the 

frontiers q/" Mantua. 



» Ppoteus,] the old copy has — ProtAeus ; but this is merely the 
antiquated mode of spelling Protein. See the Princely Pleasures at 
Kenehaorth Cattle, by G. Gascoi^e, 1587, where " ProtAeus ap- 
peared, silting on a dolphyns back.*' 
Again, in one of Barclay's Eclogues : 

*< Like as Protheu* oft chaungeth his stature." 

Shakspeare's character was so called, from his disposition to 
change. Steevene, 
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ACT I....SCENE L 

An ofien piace^ in Verona. 
Enter Valevtine and Proteus. 

Vol. Cease to persuade^ my loving Proteus; 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wita:* 
Wer*t not affection chains thy tender days 
To the sweet glances of thy honour'd love^ 
I rather would entreat thy company, 
To see the wonders of the world abroad^ 
Than, living dully sluggardiz'd at home. 
Wear out thy youth witli shapeless idleness.' 
But, since thou lov'st, love still, and thrive therein^ 
Even as I would, when I to love begin. 

Pro, Wilt thou be gone? Sweet Valentine, adieu! 
Think on thy Proteus, when thou, haply, seest 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel : 
Wish me partaker in thy happiness, 
When thou dost meet good hap ; and, in thy danger. 
If ever danger do environ thee. 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 
For I will be thy bead's-man, Valentine. 

Vol. And, on a love-book, pray for my success. 

Pro, Upon some book I love, I'll pray for tlieei 

Vol, That 's on some shallow story, of deep love, 

« Home-keeping ^(wf A have ever homely wiV*:] Milton has the 
tame play on words, in his Masque at Ludlow Castle.- 
" It is for homely features to keep home, 
" They had their name thence ." Steewnt. 

» shapeless idleness.] The expression is fine, as implying 

that idleness prevents the giving any form or character to tine 
manners. Warburton, 
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How foimg Leander cross'd the Hellespont.^ 
Pro, That 's a deep story of a deeper love ; 

For he was more, than over shoes, in love. 
Vol, 'Tis true : for you are over boots in love, 

And yet you never sworn the Hellespont. 
Pro. Over the boots ? nay, give me not the boots.' 



* — tonu shallow story of deep Icne^ 
How young Leander crossed the Hellespont."] The poem of JHfu" 
tons, entitled Hero and Leander, is meant. Marlowe's trans- 
Ifttion of this piece was entered on the Stationers' books, Sept. 18, 
1593, and the first two Sestiads of it, with a small part of the 
third, (which was all that he had finished) were printed, I ima- 

S'ne, in that or the folloA^dng year. See Blomit's dedication to 
e edition of 1637; by whidi it appears, that it was originally 
published, in an imperfect state. It was extremely popular, and 
deservedly so ; many of Marlowe's lines being as smooth as those 
of Dryden. Our author has quoted one of them, in At you like it. 
He had probably read this poem, recently, before he wrote the 
present play ; for he again alludes to it, in the third act : 
** Why then, a ladder, qusuntly made of cords, 
** Would serve to scale another Hero*s tower, 
*« So bold Leander would adventure it." 
Since this note was written, I have seen the edition of Marlowe's 
Hero and Leatider, printed in 1598. It contains the first two See^ 
tiads only. The reminder was added by Chapman. Malone, 

« -^nay, give fne not the boots.] A proverbial expression, 
though now disused, signifying, don't make a laughing stock of 
me; don't play with me. The French have a phrase, Bailler 
foin en come ; which Cotgrave thus interprets, To give one the boots g 
to sell him a bargain. Theobald. 

Perhaps this expression took its origin from a sport the country- 
people in Warwickshire use at their harvest-home, where one sits 
as judge, to try misdemeanors committed in harvest, and the pu- 
nishment for the men is, to be laid on a bench, and slapped on the 
breech with a pair of boots. This they call giving them the boots. 
1 meet with the same expression in the old comedy, called Mother 
Bombie, by Lyly : 

" What do you give mee the boots?** 
Ag^in, in The Weakest goes to the Wall, a comedy, 1618: 

" -^ Nor your fat bacon can carry it away, if you offer us 
the boots.** 
The boots, however, were an ancient engine of torture. In 
MS. Harl. 6999^-48, Mr. T. Randolph writes to Lord Hunsdon, 
&c. and mentions, in the P. S. to his letter, that George Flecke 
had yesterday night the boots, and is said to have confessed, that 
the E. of Morton was privy to the poisoning the E. of Athol, 16 
March, 1580: and, in another letter, March 18, 1580: •*— that 
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Val. No, I'll not; for h boots thee not. 

Fro. What? 

Tfl/. To be 

In love, where scorn is bought with groans; coy looks^ 
With heart-sore sighs ; one fading moment's mirth, 
With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights : 
If haply won, perhaps, a hapless gain ; 
If lost, why then a grievous labour won ; 
However, but a folly,* bought with wit, 
Or else a wit, by foDy vanquished. 

Fro, So, by your circumstance, you call me fool. 

FaL So, by your circumstance, I fear you'll prove. 

Fro, 'Tis love you cavil at ; I am not Love. 

Fal, Love is your master, for he masters you: 
And he, that is so yoked by a fool, 
Methinks, should not be chronicled for wise. 

Fro, Yet writers say, As in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells,^ so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. 

Val, And writers say, As the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker, ere it blow, 
Even so, by love, the young and tender ynX 
Is tum'd to folly ; blasting in the bud, 
Losing his verdure, even in the prime, 
And sdl the fair effects of future hopes. 
But wherefore waste I time to counsel thee, 

the Laird of Whittingham had the boots, but without torment, 
confess'd," &c. Steevetu. 

The hoot was an instrument of torture, used only in Scotland. 
Bishop Burnet, in The History of his own Times, Vol. I. 332, edit. 
1754, mentions one Maccael, a preacher,' who, being suspected 
of treasonable practices, underwent the punishment, so late as 
1666 . " — He was put to the torture, which, in Scotland, they 
call the hooUf for they put a pair of iron boots close on the leg, 
and drive, wedges between these and the leg. The common tor. 
ture was only to drive these in the calf of the leg : but I have 
been told they were sometimes driven upon the shin bone." Keed, 

• Mtmever, but a folly, &c.] This love will end in b, foolish acw 
tion, to produce which, you are long to spend your v)it, or it wUl 
end in the loss of your wiV, which will be overpowered, by tht 
felly of love, yohntom, 

1 _ At in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dmeUs,"] So, in our author^s 17th Sonnetx 
** For canker vice, the raeetest buds doth love." Mdionf, 
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That art a votary to fond desire? 

Once more adieu ; my father, at the road, , 

Expects my coming, there to see me shipped. 

Fro, And thither will I bring thee, Valentine. 

Vol, Sweet Proteus, no; now let us take our leave. 
At Milan,* let me hear from thee, by letters, 
Of thy success in love, and what news else 
Betideth here, in absence of thy friend ; 
And I likewise will visit thee with mine. 

Pro. All happiness bechance to thee, in Milan! 

Vol, As much to you at home! and so, farewell. 

lExit. Val. 

Pro, He after honour hunts, I after love: 
He leaves his friends, to dignify them more: 
I leave myself, my friends, and all, fiir love. 
Thou, Julia, tiiou hast metamorphos'd me ; 
Made me neglect my studies, lose my time, '^ 
War with good counsel, set the world at nought; 
Made wit with musing weak,' heart sick with thought. 
Enter Speed.* 

Sfieed. Sir Proteus, save you : Saw you my master ? 

B At MilanA The old copy has— To Milan. The emendation 
was made by the editor of the second folio. The first copy, how- 
ever, may be right. *• To Milarf* — ^m'ay here be intended as an 
imperfect sentence. I am now bound for Milan. 

Or the construction intended, may have been — Let me hear 
fix)m thee, by letters, to Milan, i. e. addressed to me there. 

Malone. 

Made ivtf vsith mtuing weoif,] For mcuk read make. Thdu 
Julia, heut made me war vsith gooacoufuely and make wit vseai with 
fmuing. yohmon. 

Surely Siere is no need of emendation. It is Julia^ who ** has 
already made wit weak with musing," &c. Steeveru. 

1 This whole scene, like many others in these plays, (some of 
which, I believe, were written by Shakspeare, and others inter* 
polated by the players) is composed of the lowest and most tii« 
fling conceits, to be accounted for only from the gross taste of the 
age he lived in; Populo ut placerent. I wish I had authority to 
leave them out; but I have done all I could, set a mark of re- 
probation upon them throughout this edition. Jhfie. 

That this, like many other scenes, is mean and vulgar, will be 
universally allowed ; but that it was interpolated by me players, 
teems advanced witiiout any proofs only to give a greater licence 
to criticism, yohmcn. 
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Pro. But now he parted hence, to embark for Milan. 

Sfieed. Twenty to one, then, he is shipp'd already ; 
And I have play'd the sheep, in losing him. 

Pro, Indeed a sheep doth very often stray, 
An if the shepherd be awhile away. 

Sfieed, You conclude that my master is a shepherd 
then, and I a sheep? 

Pro, I do. 
. Sfieed, Why then my horns are his horns, whether I 
wake or sleep. 

Pro, A silly answer, and fitting well a sheep. 

Sfieed, This proves me still a sheep. 

Pro, True ; and thy master a shepherd. 

Sfieed, Nay, that I can deny by a circumstance. 

Pro, It shall go hard, but I'll prove it by another. 

Sfieed. The shepherd seeks the sheep, and not the 
sheep the shepherd; but I seek my master, and my 
master seeks not me : therefore, I am no sheep. 

Pro. The sheep for fodder follow the shepherd, the 
shepherd for food follows not the sheep ; thou for wages 
followest thy master, thy master for wages follows not 
thee : therefore, thou art a sheep. 

Sfieed, Such another proof will make me cry baa. 

Pro. But dost thou hear? g;av'st thou my letter to Julia? 

Sfieed, Ay, sir: I, a lost mutton, gave your letter to 
her, a laced mutton ;' and she, a laced mutton, gave me, 
a lost mutton, nothing for my labour, 

*7, a lost mutton, gave your letter to her, a laced mutton;] 
Speed calls himself a lott mutton^ because he had lost his master, 
and because Proteus had been proving him a theep. But why 
does he call the lady a laced mutton? Wenchers are, to this day, 
called ntutton monger* ; and consequently the object of their pas- 
sion must, by the metaphor, be the mMtton. And Cotgrave, in 
his English-French Dictionary, explains laced mutton, Une garse^ 
putainyfille dejoye. And Mr. Motteux has rendered this pas- 
sage of Rabelais, in the prolopie of his fourtii book, Caillet coi- 
phees m^ignonnem^nt chantans, m this manner ; Coated quaiU and 
meed mutton, noaggUhly tinging. So, ihst laced ^mutton htts been a 
sort of standard phrase for girls of pleasure. Theobald. 

Nash, in his Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1595, speaking 
of Gabriel Harvey's incontinence, says : ** he mould not stick to 
extoll rotten lac'd mutton." So, in the comedy of The Shoemaker^* 
Holiday, or the Gentle Craft, 1610: 

*« Why here's fg^la^d mutton^ as I promis'd you." 
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Pro. Here 's too small a pasture for such a store of 
muttons. 

Sfieed, If the ground be ovcrchai^ed, 70U were best 
stick her. 

Pro. Nay, in that you are astray ;^ 'twere best pound 
-you. 

Sfieed. Nay, sir, less than a pound shall serve me for 
carrying your letter. 

Pro, You mistake : I mean the pound, a pinfold. 

Sfieed. From a pound to a pin ? fold it over and over, 
*Tis threefold too little for carrying a letter to your lover. 

Pro. But what said she? did she nod?'* [Spjsed nods. 

Sfieed. I. 

Pro, Nod, I ? why, that 's noddy.' 

Again, lStVfheta^xm^*B Framot and Cattandra, 1578: 
" And I smelt he lov'd lac*d mutton well." 

Again, Heywood, in his Lovers Mittrus, 1636, speaking of 
Cupid, says, he is the " Hero of hie-hoes, admiral of ay-mes, 
andtnonsieur of mutton lac^d.^ Steeveru. 

A laced mutton was, in our author's time, so established a term 
ibr a courtezan, that a street in Cleikenweli, which was much 
frequented by women of the town,, was then called Mutton Lane. 
It seems to have been a phrase of the same kind as the French 
expression — eailie coif^e, and might be rendered in that language 
mouton en corset. This appellation appears to have been as old 
as the time of King Henry III. *« Item sequitur gravis poena 
corporalis, sed sine amissione vitx, vel membrorum, si raptus fit 
de coneubin/i le^tim^, vel olid quMtum.fadente^ sine delectu per- 
sonarum : has quidem aoet debet rex tueri pro pace susi."' Brac- 
ton, de LegibtUy lib. ii. Malone. 

^ Nay^ in that you are astray ;] For the reason Proteus g^ves. 
Dr. Thirlby advises that we should read, a ttrayy i.e. a stray 
Aheep ; which continues Proteus's banter upon Speed. Tfieobaid. 

From the word astray here, and lost mutton above, it is obvious 
that the double reference was to the first sentence of the General 
Confession in the Prayer-book. Henley. 

4 -^ did she nod?^ These words were supplied by Theobald, 
to introduce what follows. Steepens. 

In Speed's answer, the old spelling of the affirmative particle 
has been retained ; otherwise the conceit of Proteus (such as it is) 
would be unintelligible. Malone. 

5 _TOAy, that *s noddy.] Noddy was a game at cards. So, in 
The Inner Temple Ma^^ by Middleton, 1619: "I leave them 
wholly (says Christmas) to my eldest son Noddy^ whom, dnrine 
his minority, I commit to the ciutody of a pair <f hiaw*» ana 
one and thirty.** 
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Sfietd. You mistook, sir; I say, she did nod: and 70U 
ask me, if she did nod; and I say, I. 

Pro. And that set together, i&— noddy. 

Speed. Now you have taken the pains to set it toge* 
tfaer, take it for your pains. 

Pro. No, no, you shall have it for bearing the letter. 

Speed. Well, I perc^ve, I must be fiun to bear with 
you. 

Pro. Why, sir, how do you bear with me? 

Speed. Marry, sir, the letter very orderly; having no* 
tliii^ but the word, noddy, for my pains. 

Pro. Beshrew me, but you have a quick wit. 

Speed. And yet it cannot overtake your slow purse. 

Pro. Come, come, open the matter in brief: What 
said she? 

Speed. Open your purse, Xhat the money and the 
matter may be both at once delivered. 

Pro. Well, sir, here is for your padns: AVhat said she? 

Speed. Truly, sir, I think you *il hardly win her. 

Pro. Why? Could*st thou perceive so much from her? 

Speed. Sir, I could perceive nothing at all from her: 
no, not so much as a ducat for delivering your letter : 
And being so hard to me, that brought your mind, I fear 
she 'U prove as hard to you, in telling her mind.* Give 
her no token, but stones; for she 's as hard as steel. 

Again, in Qustries's Virgin Widow, 1649 : 

** L.et her forbear chess and nodtfy, as garnet too serious." 

Stet^ceiu. 

This play upon syllables is hardly worth explaining. The 

speakers intend to fix the name of noddy, that is, fool, on each 

other. So, in The Second Part ofPatquii't Mad Cappe, 1600, sig. £ : 

«* If such a Noddy be not thought a fooi.** 
Again, £. 1: 

«* If such an asse be noddied for the nounce.** 
Again, in Wiu Private Wealth, 1612: " If you see a trull scarce, 
give her a nod, but follow her not, lest you prove a noddy." 
Again, in Cobbet Prophecies, 1614 : 

** When fashions make mens bodies 
••.And wits are rul'd by noddies*' Reed. 
• »-~fii teUing her nuW.] The old copy has *« — in telling jour 
Bind.** But, as this reading is to me unintelligible, I have adopt- 
ed the emendation of the second folio. Steevens. 

The old copy is certainly right. The meaning Is — She being so 
hard to me, nko xaas the bearer of jour nund, I fear she wU prose 

O 
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Pro. What, said she nothing? 

Sfieed, No, not so much as— raA:^ thiB for thy fioim. 
To testify your bounty, I thank you, you have testem'd 
me:^ in requital whereof, henceforth carry your letters 
yourself: and so, sir, I'll commend you to my master. 

Pro, Go, go, be gone, to save your ship from wreck; 
Which cannot perish,^ having thee aboard. 
Being destined to a drier death on shore :— 
I must go send some better messenger; 
I fear, my Julia would not deign my lines, 
Receiving them from such a worthless post. \^ExeurU. 

SCENE II. 

The same. Garden o/" Julia's house. 
Enter Julia and Lucetta. 

JuL But say, Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Would'st thou then counsel me to fall in love? 

Luc, Ay, madam ; so you stumble not unheedfuUy. 

Jul, Of all the fsdr resort of gentlemen. 
That every day with parle encounter me, 
In thy opinion, which is wortliiest love? 

Luc, Please you, repeat their names, I'll shew my mind, 
According to my shallow simple skill. 

Jul, Whatthink'st thou of the fair Sir Eglamour?* 

no less so to you, vihen you address her in person. The opposition 
is between brought and telling. Malone. 

7 you have testem'd me;"] You have gratified me with a 

tester, testern, or testen, that is, with a sixpence. Johnson. 

By the succeeding quotation from the Fruitful Sermon*, preached 
by Hugh Latimer, 1584, fol. 94, it appears, that a tester was of 
greater value, than our sixpence: " They brought him a denari, a 
piece of their current coyne, that was worth ten of our usual pence, 
such another piece as our testeme.** Holt White. 

The old reading is cestern^d. This typographical error was cor- 
rected, by the editor of the second folio. Maloae. 

8 Which cannot perish, Sec] The same proverb hasalre9dy been 
alluded to, in the first and last scenes of The Tempest. Reed, 

9 What think'st thou of the fair Sir Eglamoup?] This Sir Egla- 
Tnour must not be conrounded with the persona dramatis of the 
same name. The latter lived at Milan, and had vowed " pure 
chastity" upon the death of his "true love." Ritson, 
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Luc. As of a knight well-spoken, neat and fine ; 
But, were I you, he never should be mine.^ 

Jul, What think'st thou of the rich Mercatio? 

Luc, Well of his wealth; but of himself, so, so. 

Jul. What think'st thou of the gentle Proteus? 

Luc. Lord, lord ! to see what folly reigns in us ! 

Jul. How now ! what means this passion at his name? 

Luc. Pardon, dear madam: 'tis a passing shame, 
That I, unworthy body, as I am, 
Should censure thus on lovely gentlemen.' 

Jul. Why not on Proteus, as of all the rest? 

Luc. Then thus, of many good I think him best. 

Jul. Your reason; 

Luc. I have no other, but a woman's reason ; 
I think him so, because I think him so. 

Jul. And would'st thou have me cast my love on him? 

Luc. Ay, If you thought your love not cast away. 

Jul. Why, he of all the rest hath never mov'd me. 

Luc. Yet, he of all the rest, I think, best loves ye. 

Jul. His little speaking shews his love but small. 

Luc. Fire, that is closest kept, bums most of all. 

Jul. They do not love, that do not shew their love. 

Imc. O, they love least, that let men know their love. 

Jul. I would, I knew his mind. 

Luc. ^ Peruse this paper, madam. 

Jul. To Juliar-^^Y^ from whom? 

Luc. That the contents will shew. 

Jul. Say, say; who gave it thee? 

Luc. Sir Valentine's page; and sent, I think, from 
Proteus: 

1 — he [Sir Eglamour] never should be mine."] Perhaps Sir 
Eglamour was once the common cant term for an insignificant 
inamorato. So, in Decker's Satiromastix : 

" Adieu, *iV Eglamourf adieu lute-string, curtain-rod, goose- 
quill,** &c. Sir EgloTnour of Artoyti indeed, is the hero of an an- 
cient metrical romance, " Imprinted at London, in Foster Lane, 
at the sygne of the Harteshome, by John Walley," bl. 1. no date. 

Steevem, 

3 Should censiire thut^ Sccl To eeruure means, in this place, to 
pass sentence. So, in Hinde's Eliosto Libidinosbf 1606: <'£li- 
osto and Cleodora were astonished at such a hard ceruwe, and 
went to limbo most willingly." Steevene. 

To cenwre, in our author's time, generally signified to give 
one's judgment, or opinion. Malwc. 
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' He would have given it you, but I, being in the way, 
Did in your name receive it ; pardon the fault, I pray. 

Jul, Now, by my modesty, a goodly broker I ^ 
Dare you presume to harbour wanton lines f 
To whisper and conspire against my youth? 
Now, trust me, 'tis an office of great worth, 
And you an officer fit for the place. 
There, take the paper, see it be return'd; 
Or else return no more into my sight. 

Luc, To plead for love deserves more fee, than hate. 

Jul. Will you be gone ? 

Luc. That you may ruminate. lExit. 

Jul, And yet, I would I had o'erlook'd the letter. 
It were a shame to call her back again. 
And pray her to a fault for which I chid her. 
What fool is she, that knows I am a maid. 
And would not force the letter to my view I 
Since maids, in modesty, say JVb, to that* 
Which they would have the profferer construe, jiy. 
Fie, fie ! how wayward is this foolish love, * 
That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse, 
And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod I 
How churlishly I chid Lucetta hence, 
When willingly I would have had her here I 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown. 
When inward joy enforc'd my heart to smile ! 
My penance is, to call Lucetta back. 
And ask remission for my folly past>*- 
What hoi Lucetta 1 

Rc'^nter Lucetta. 

Luc, What would your ladyship? 

Jul. Is it near dinner-time ? 

Luc, I would it were ; 

That you might kill your stomach on your meat,* 

3 — a^ooG^ broker!] A broker was used for matchmaker, 
sometimes for a procuress. Johnson. 

So, in Daniel's Complaint of Rotamond^ 1599: 
" And flie (o flic) these bed-Aro^cr* unclean, 
" The monsters of our sex," &c. Steevens. 

^ — — tay No, to that, &c.] A paraphrase on the old proverbt 
" Maids say nay, and take it." Steeoena, 

* — stomach on your meat,'] Stomach was used for fiaeeion, or 
€fh*tinacy. yohnton. 
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And not upon your maid. 

Jid. What is *t you took up 

So gingerly ? 

Luc. Nothing. 

Jtd. Why didst thou stoop then? 

Luc. To take a paper up, that I let fall. 

Jvl. And is that paper nothing? 

Luc. Nothing concerning me. 

Jul. Then let it lie for those that it concerns. 

Luc. Madam, it will not lie where it concerns, 
Unless it have a fisdse interpreter. 

Jul. Some love of yours hath writ to you, in rhyme. 

Luc. That I might sing it, madam, to a tune : 
Give me a note : your ladyship can set. 

Jul. As little by such toys as may be possible : 
Best sing it to the tune of Light o' /ewe.* 

Luc. It is too heavy for so light a tune. 

Jul. Heavy ? belike, it hath some burden then. 

Luc. Ay; and "taielodious were it, would you sing it. 

Jul. And why not you? 

Luc. I cannot reach so high. 

Jul. Let 's see your song: — ^How now, minion? 

Luc'. Keep tune there still, so you will sing it out: 
And yet, methinks,. I do not like this tune. 

Jul. You do not ? 

Luc. No, madam ; it is too sharp. 

Jul. You, minion, are too saucy. 

Luc. Nay, now you are too flat. 
And mar the concord, with too harsh a descant:^ 
There wanteth but a mean,* to fill your song. 

Jul. The mean is drown'd with your unruly base. 

Luc. Indeed, I bid the base for Proteus.® 

fi Light o* lovel 1^*^ *^^^ ^^ given in a note on Much Ado Aboat 
Nothingy Act III. sc. ir. Steevens. 

7.^^^^ too harth a descant:] Descant Is a term in music. See 
Sir John Hawkins's note» on the first speech in K. Richard IIL 

Steeveruu 

s But a mean, &c.] The mean is the tenor in music. So^ 

IB the interlude of Mary Magdalen's Repentance, 1569 1 
" Utilitie can sing the base full cleane, 
. /< And' noble honour shaU sing the meaneJ** Steevent. 

9. Indeed, fi^thehsis^/orProteut'^ The speaker here turn9 
the illusion (wnicfi her mistress emptoyed) from the Bate in wm,-' 
02 
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Jul, This babble shall not henceforth trouble me. 
Here is a coil with protestation! — [Tears the letter. 
Go, get you gone ; and let the papers lie : 
You would be fingering them, to anger me. 

Ltic, She makes it strange; but she would be best 
pleas'd 
To be so anger'd with another letter. [iSanV. 

Jid. Nay, would I were so anger'd with the same I 

hateful hands, to tear such loving words I 
Injurious wasps ! to feed on such sweet honey, 
And kill the bees, that yield it, with your stings ! 
I'll kiss each several paper for amends. 

And, hfere is writ — kind Julia; — unkind Julia! 
As in revenge of thy ingratitude, 

1 throw thy name against the bruising stones, 
Trampling contemptuously on thy disdain. 
Look, here is wnt-^ove-wouTided Proteua ;— 
Poor wounded name ! my bosom, as a bed. 

Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be thoroughly heal'd ; 

And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss. 

But twice, or thrice, was Proteus written down?* 

Be calm, good wind, blow not a word away, 

Till I have found each letter in the letter, 

Except mine own name ; that some whirlwind bear 

. tick to a country exercise. Bid the bate : in which some purftue, 
and others are made prisoners. So that Lucetta would intend* by 
this, to say, Indeed I take pains to make you a captive to Pro- 
teus's passion. — He uses the same allusion, in his Venus ondAdoniec 

" To bid the winds a base he now prepares." 
And, in his Cymbeline, he mentions the game : 
"—Lads more like 
" To run the country base.** Warburton* 
Dr. Warburton is not quite accurate . The game was not called 
Bidih^ Base, but Me Base. To bid the base means here, I be- 
lieve, to challenge to a contest. So, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 
" To Aia the wind a base he now prepares, 
*' And wh'er he run, or fly, they knew not whether." 
Ag^ain, in HaU's Chronicle^ fol. 98. b: *< The queen marchetj 
from York to Wakefield, and bade base to the duke, eyen before 
his castle." Malone. " ' 

Mr. Malone's explanation of the verb— A/i, is unquestionabfl^r 
just. So, in one of the parts of K. Henry VI: 

" Of force enough to bid his brother "battle." Steevens. 

' ' viritten down ?] To vsrite dcnun, \s stiB a jitov jjipiail exWeg- 

sion, for w tw/re. Htnley. ....... j.^ ...>. •./: i- 
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Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 
And throw it thence into the raging sea! 
Lo, here in one line is his name twice writ.— 
Poor forlorn Proteus^ fiassionate Proteus^ 
To the sweet Julia; that I '11 tear away; 
And yet I will not, sith so prettily 
He couples it to his complaining names; 
Thus will I fold them one upon another; 
Now kiss, embrace, contend, do what you will. 
Re-enter Lucetta. 

Luc. Madam, dinner's ready, and your father stays. 

Jul, Well, let us go. 

Luc, What, shall these papers lie, like tell-tales, here? 

Jul, If you respect them, best to take them up. 

Luc, Nay, I was taken up for laying them down: 
Yet here they shall not lie, for catching cold.* 

Jul, I see, you have a month's mind to them.^ 

« Tet here they shall not lie, for catching cold.] That is, as Mr. 
M. Mason observes, lest they should catch cold. This mode of ex- 
pression (he adds) is not frequent in Shakspestre, but occurs in 
every play of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
So, m The Captain.' 

" W«'H have -a bib,ybr spoiling- of your doublet." 
Ag;ain, in Lav^s Pilgrimage.- 

** Stir my horse, for catching c61d.*' 
Again, in The Pilgrim^' 

" All her face patch' d, for discovery." 
To these I shall add anotlier instance from Barnabie Riche's 
Souldiers Wis}\e to Britons Welfare, or Captaine Skill and Captaine 
Pilly 1604, p. 64: " — such other ill disposed persons, being once 
pressed must be kept withucontinuaU guard, ^c.for running away.^^ 
Again, in Chapman's version of the iirst Iliad: 

" then forked anchor cast, 

** And 'gainst the violence of storms, for drifting made her 
fast." 
Ag^in, inTusser's Fi^oe Hundred Pointes of Good Husbatidrie, 1586: 
" Take heed how thou laiest the bane for the rats, 
*^ For poisoning thy servant, thyself, and thy brats.** Steepens, 
3 / see, you have a month's mind to them."] A month'' s 7?i?W was 
an anniversary, in times of popery ; or, as Mr. Ray calls it, a less 
solemnity, directed by the will of tlie deceased. There was also 
a yearns m>ind, and a lueeiV m,ind. See Proverbial Phrases. 

This appears from the inteirogatories and observations against 
the clergy, in the year 1552, Inter: 7 : '* Whether there are my 
months hninds, and crnni^nersaries?*^ Strype*s Memorials of the Re- 
^fdrination, \o\. 11.]^. 354, 
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Luc» Af) madam, you may say what sights you sec; 
I see things too, although you judge I wink. 
JuL. Come, come, will 't please you go \ \Exeunt^ 

SCENE III. 

The same. A Room in Antonio's Homc. 

Enter Antonio and Panthino. 

Ant, Tell me, Panthino, what said talk* was that^ 
Wherewith my brother held you in the cloister? 
Pant, 'Twas of his nephew Proteus, your son. 
Ant, Why, what of him? 

«< Was the rrumth^t mind of Sir William LaxtoQ, who died the 
last month, (July 1556,) his hearse burning with wax; and the 
morrow mass celebrated, and a sermon preached," &c. Strj-pe's 
Mem. Vol. III. p, 305. Grey. 

A month's m^nd, in the ritual sense, signifies not desire, or in- 
clination, but remembrance ; yet I suppose, this is the true ori- 
ginal of the expression, yohmon. 

In Hampshire, and other western coimties, for ** I can't re- 
m^emJjer it,^* they say, •♦ I can't inind it." Blackstone, 

Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589, chap. 24, speaking of 
Poetical Lam^entations, says, they were chiefly used " at the bu- 
rials of the dead, also at month's m.inda, and long-er times:" and 
in the churchwardens' accompts of St. Helen's in Abingdon^ 
Berkshire, 1558, these m>onth*s minda, and the expenses attend- 
ing them, are frequently mentioned. Instead of m,onth*s m,indr, 
they are sometimes called month's m^mumentSf and in the Injunc* 
tions of K. Edwartl VI. m^m^yries, Injunct. 21. By mem/trtea^ 
says Fuller, we understand the Obsequiafor the dectd, which some 
say succeeded in the place of the heathen Parentalia. 

If this line was desugned for a verse, we should read — -monthet. 
mind. So, in A Midsum/mer Nighfs Dream,. -^ 

" Swifter than the moon« sphere.'* 
Both these are the Saxon genitive case. Steevenr. 

4 what sad tali — ] Sad is tlie same as grave^ or serious. 

Johnson. 
So, in The Wise Woman of Hogsdeny 1638: 

" Marry, sir knight, I saw them in sad tali, 
" But to say tliey were directly whispering," &c. 
Again, in Whetstone's Promx>a and Cassandra, 1578 : 

" The king- feigneth to talk sadly with some o;f,hia coun- 
sel." Steevens, ; ;^ ' .. ;, 
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Pant. He wondered, that your lordship 

Would suffer him to spend his youth at home ; 
While other men, of slender reputation,' 
Put forth their sons to seek preferment out: 
Some, to the wars, to try their fortune there ; 
Some, to discover islands far away ;* 
Some, to the studious universities. 
For any, or for all, these exercises, 
He said, that Proteus, your son, was meet, 
And did request me, to imp6rtune you 
To let him spend his time no more at home. 
Which would be great impeachment to his age,^ 
In having known no travel in his youth : 

Jnt. Nor need'st thou much imp6rtune me to that, 
Wheron this month I have been hammering. 
I have consider'd well his loss of time ; 
And how he cannot be a perfect man. 
Not being try'd and tutor'd in the world: 
Experience is by industry achieved, 
And perfected by the swift course of time : 
Then, tell me, whither were I best to send him? 

Pant. I think, your lordship is not ignorant) 
How his companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperor, in his poyal court. * 

5 •_ ^ slender reputation,] i. e. who are thought slightly of^ 
are of UtUe consequence. Steeveru. 

Some, to discover iflancUfar eenayi] In Shakspeare's time, voy- 
ages for the discovery of the islands of America were much in 
vogue. And we find, in the journals of the travellers of that 
time, that the sons of noblemen, and of others of the best fami- 
lies in England, went very frequently on these adventures. Such 
as the Fortescues, CoUitons, Thorahills, Farmers, Pickerings, 
Littletons, Willoughbys, Chesters, Hawleys, Bromleys, and 
others. To this prevailing fashion our poet frequently alludes, 
and not without high commendations of it. Warbttrton. 

7 .^^ great impeachment to his agei\ Impeachment, as Mr- M. 
Mason very justly observes,, in this instance signifies reproach or 
imputation. So, Demetrius says to Helena, in A Mickwmmer 
night's Drea'tn: 

<* You do impeach your, modesty too much, 
'* To leave the city, and commit yourself 
** Into the hands of one, that loves you not." Steevens, 
^ Attend^ the emperor, in his royal court-l Shakspeare has been 
guilty of no mistake, in placing the emperor'a couot at Milan, io 

\ 
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Jnt. I know it well. 

Font. 'Twere good, I thinks your lordship sent him 
thither : 
There shall he practise tilts and tournaments, 
Hear sweet discourse, converse with noblemen; 
And be in eye of every exercise, 
Worthy his youth and nobleness of birth. 

^ni. I like thy counsel; well hast thou advis'd: 
And, that thou may'st perceive how well I like it, 
The execution of it shall make known ; 
Even with the speediest execution 
I will despatch him to the emperor's court. 

Panf. To-morrow, may it please you, Don Alphonsoi 
With other gentlemen of good esteem, 
Are journeying to salute the emperor. 
And to commend their service to his will. 

^nf. Good company; with them shall Proteus go: 
And, in good time,*->-now will we break with him.^ 
£nter Proteus. 

Pro, Sweet love ! sweet lines I sweet life \ 
Here is her hand, the agent of her heart; 
Here is her oath for love, her honour's pawn: 



this play. Several of the first German emperors held their courta 
there occasionally, it being, at that time, their immediate pro- 
perty, and the chief town of their Italian dominions. Some of 
them were crowned kings of Italy at Milan, before they received 
the imperial crown at Rome. Nor has the poet fallen into any 
contradiction by giving a duke to Milan, at the same time that the 
emperor held his court there. The first dukes of that, and all 
the other great cities in Italy, were not sovereign princes, as they 
afterwards became; but were merely governors, or viceroys, 
under the ^nperors, and removeable at their pleasure . Such was 
the Duke ofMilanf mentioned in this play. Mr. M. Mason adds, 
that " durmg the wars in Italy, between Francis I, and Charles 
V, the latter fi'equently resided at Milan." Stenetu, 

9 —in good time,] In good time was the old expression, when 
something happened,- that suited the thing in hand, as the French 
•ay, dfirapoe. yohnton. 
So, in Richard III: 

*' And, in good timet here comes the sweating lord.'* 

Steevens. 
1 — now vnll we break toith him.'] That is, break the matter 
to him. The same phrase occurs, m Much Ado Mcust J^othingt 
Act 1. 8C. i. if. Mlcuan. 
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O, that our Others would applaud our loves, 
To seal our happiness, with their consents I 

heavenly Julia! 

Ant, How now! what letter are you reading there? 

Pro, May*t please your lordship, 'tis a word or two 
Of commendation, sent from Valentine, 
Deliver'd by a friend, that came from him. 

Ant, Lend me the letter; let me see what news. 

Pro, There is no news, my lord : but that he writes 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd, 
And daily graced by the emperor ; 
Wishing me with him, partner of his fortune. 

Ant. And how stand you affected to his wish? 

Pro. .As one, relying on your lordship's will, 
And not depending on his friendly wish. 

Aru, My vnll is something sorted with his wish : 
Muse not, that I thus suddenly proceed; 
For what I will, I will, and there an end. 

1 am resolv'd, that thou shalt spend some time 
With Valentinus in the emperor's court: 
What maintenance he from his friends receives. 
Like exhibition* thou shalt have from me. 
To-morrow, be in readiness to go : 

Excuse it not, for I am peremptory. 

Pro. My lord, I cannot be so soon provided : 
Please you, deliberate a day or two. 

Ant. Look, what thou want'st shall be sent after thee: 
No more of stay ; to morrow thou must go.— 
Come on, Panthino; you shall be employ'd 
To hasten on his expedition. \^Exeunt Ant. and Pant. 

Pro, Thus have I shunn'd the fire, for fear of burning ; 
And drench'd me in the sea, where I am drown'd : 
I fear'd to shew my father Julia's letter, 
Lest he should take exceptions to my love ; 
And, with the vantage of mine own excuse. 
Hath he excepted most against my love. 



« Like exhibition — ] L e, allowance. 
So, in Othello: 

" Due reference of place and exhibition,^' 
Again, in the Devil's Lam Case, 1623 : 

«* ——in his riot, does far exceed the exhibition I allowed 
him." Suevens. 
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Oy how this spring of love resembleth^ 
The uncertain glory of an April day ; 

Which now shews all the beauty of the sun, 
And, by and by, a cloud takes all away i 



* Of hov) thu spring of love resembleth — ] At the end of this 
verse there is wanting a syllable, for the speech apparently ends 
in a quatrain. I find nothing that will rhyme to tun, and, there- 
fore, shall leave it to some happier critic. But I suspect that the 
author might write thus : 

O hovj this spring of love resembleth right. 

The uncertain glory of an April day; 
Which now shevM all the glory of the Hght, 
And J by and by, a cloud takes all away ! 
Light was, either by negligence or affectation, changed to sun, 
which, considered witliout Uie rhyme, is indeed better. The 
next transcriber, finding that the word right did not rhyme to sun, 
supposed it erroneously written, and left it out. Johnson. 

It was not always the custom, among our early writers, to make 
the first and third lines rhyme to each other; and when a word 
was not long enough to complete the measure, they occasionally 
extended it. Thus Spenser, in his Fairy ^een, B. III. ch. 12: 

" Formerly grounded and fast setteled** 
Agjun, in B. II. ch; 12: 

<< The while sweet Zephirus loud whisteled 
" His treble, a strange kind of harmony ; 
** Which Guyon's senses softly ticieled," &c. 
From this practice, I suppose, our author wrote rese^nbeleth, 
which, though it affords no jingle, completes the verse. Many 
poems have been written in this measure, where the second and 
fourth lines only rhyme. Steevens, 

Besembleth is here used as a quadrisyllable, as if it was i^Titten 
resenibeleth. See Comedy of Errors, Act V. sc. the last: 

" And these two Dromios, one in semblance,'^ 
As you like it. Act II. sc. ii : 

" The parts and graces of the wrestler." < 

And it should be observed, that Shakspeare takes the same li- 
berty with many other words, in which /, or r, is subjoined to 
another consonant. See Comedy of Errors, next verse but one to 
that cited above : 

" These are the parents to these children.** 
where some editors, being unnecessarily alarmed for the metre, 
have endeavoured to help it by a word of their own : 

" These plainly are Ihe parents to these children." Tyrxvhitt 
Thus much I had thought sufficient to say upon this point, in 
the edition of these plays, published by Mr. Steevens in 1778. 
Since which the author of Remarks, &c. on that edition, has been 
pleased to assert, p. 7: " that Shakspeare does not appear, from 
the above instances at least, to have taken the smallest Uberty in 
extending his words : neitlier has the incident of /, or r, being 
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Re-entcr Panthino, 
Pant. Sir Proteus, your father calls for you \ 
He is in haste ; therefore, I pray you, go, 

subjoined to ailotlier consonant, any thing to do in the matter.'*— 
** The truth is," he goes on to say, •* that every xterb^ in the Eng- 
lish language, gains an additional syllable, by its termination in est, 
eth, edy ing, or (when formed into a substantive) iner; and the 
above words, when rightly printed, are not only unexceptionable, 
but most just. Thus, resemble JSkskea resemble-eth ! torestle, svres' 
tle-erf and settle, whistle, tickle, make settle-ed, vohistle-ed, tickle- ed.'* 
As to this supposed Canon of the English language, it would be 
easy to shew, that it is quite fanciful and unfounded ; and what he 
calls the right method of printing the above words, is such as, I be- 
lieve, was never adopted before by any mortal, in writing theip, 
nor can be followed in the pronunciation of them, without the help 
of an entirely new systefn of spelling. But any ^rther discussion 
of this matter is unnecessary ; because the hypothesis, though 
allowed in its utmost extent, will not prove eiUier of the points 
to which it is applied. It will neither prove that Shakspcare has 
not taken a Hberty, in extending certain words, nor tliat he has 
not taken that hberty chiefly with words, in which /, or r, is sub- 
joined to another consonant. The following are all instances of 
nouns, substantive or adjective, which can receive no support 
from the supposed Canon. That Shakspeare has taken a liberty, 
in extending these words, is evident, from the consideration, that 
the same words are more frequently used, by his contemporaries 
and by himself, without the additional syllable. Why he has 
taken this liberty, chiefly with words in which /, or r, is subjoined 
to another consonant, must be obvious to any one who caa pro- 
nounce the language. 

Country, trisyllable. 
T. N. Act I. sc. ii. The like of him. Know'st thou tliis country^ 
Coriol. Act I. sc. iii. Die nobly for their country, than on^ 

-^e7n*m3rfl»ce, quadrisyllable. ■ *> • 

T. N. Act I. sc. i. And lasting in lier sad remembrance. 
W. T, Act IV. sc. iv. Grace and rememlfrance be to you both. 

Angry, trisyllable. 
Timon. Act III. sc. v. But who is man, that is not angry? 

Henry, trisyllable. 
Rich. III. Act II. sc.iii. So stood the state, when Henry \hc Sixth 
— 2 H. VI. Act II. sc. ii. Crown'dby tliename o^ Henry the Fourth. 
And so in many other passages. 

Monstrous, trisyllable. 
Macb. Act IV. sc. vi. Wlu) cannot want the thought how mx)n^ 
stroiu. Othello, Act II. sc. iii. *Tis m/mstrous. lago, who began it ? 

Assembly, quadrisyllable. 
M. A. A. N. Act V. sc. last. Good morrow to this fair assembly. 

Douglas, trisyUaMe. 
X H. IV. Act V. sc. ii. l,ord Movglas go vou and tell him so. 
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Pro, Why, this it is! my heart accords thereto; 
And yet a thousand times it answers, no. {Exeunt. 



ACT II SCENE I. 

Milan. An Afiartment in the Duke's Pakiee. 
Enter Valemttine and Speed. 

Sfieed, Sir, your glove. 

Val, Not mine ; my gloves are on. 

Sfieed. Why then this may be yours, for this is but one.* 

Val, Ha! let me see: ay, give it me, it*s mine:— • 
Sweet ornament, that decks a tiling divine ! 
Ah Silvia! Silvia! 

Sfieed. Madam Silvia! madam Silvia! 

Val. How now, sirrah? 

Sfieed. She is not within hearing, sir. 

Val. Why, sir, who bade you cdl her? 

Sfieed. Your worship, sir; or else I mistook. 

Val. Well, you '11 still be too forward. 

Speed. And yet, I was last chidden for being too slow. 

Val. Go to, sir; tell me, do you know madam Silvia? 

Sfieed. She, that your worship loves? 

Val. Why, how know you that I am in love? 

Sfieed. Marry, by these special marks: First, you have 
learned, like sir Proteus, to wreathe your arms like a 
male-content; to relish a love-song, like a robin-red- 
breast; to walk alone, like one, that had the pestilence; 
to sigh, like a school-boy, that had lost his A. B. C; to 



England, trisyllable. 
Rich. II. Act IV. sc. i. Than Bolingbroke return to England. 

Humbler, trisyllable. 
1 H. VI. Act III. 8C. i. Methinki his lordship should be hvmbler. 

Nobler, trisyllable. 
Coriol. Act III. sc. ii. You do the nobler * Cor. I muse my mother.— - 

Tjrahitt. 
4 Val. Not fninef my glove* are on. 
Speed. Why then this may be yours, for this is but one.] It 
should seem, from this passage, tiiat the word one was anciently 
pronounced as if it were written, on. The quibble here is lost, by 
the change of pronunciation ; a lost, however, which may be 
very patiently endured. Makm. 
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"weep, like a young wench, that had buried her grandam ; 
to fast, like one, that takes diet;' to watch, like one, that 
fears robbing ; to speak puling, like a beggar at Hallow* 
mas.' You were wont, when you laughed, to crow like 
« cock; when you walked, to walk like one of the lions ;^ 
when you fasted, it was presently after dinner ; when 
you looked sadly, it was for want of money ; and now 
you are metamorphosed with a mistress, that, when I 
look on you, I can hardly think you my master. 

Vol, Are alL these things perceived in me? 

Speed. They are all perceived, without you. 

Fal. Without me ? they cannot. 

Speed. Without you? nay, that's certain, for, without 
you were so simple, none else would:' but you are so 
without these follies, that these follies are within you, 
and shine through you like the water, in an urinal ; that 
not an eye, that sees you, but is a physician to comment 
on your malady. 

Fal. But, tell me, dost thou know my lady Silvia? 

S/ieed. She, that you gaze on so, as she sits at supper ? 

Fal. Hast thon observed that ?— «ven she I mean. 

Sfteed. Why, sir, I know her not. 

Vol. Dost thou know her by my gazing on her, and yet 
knowest her not? 

' — - taket diet ;] To toie diet was the phrase for being under 
regimen for a disease, mentioned in Timon of Athentt 
•• — bring down the rose-cheek*d youth 
« To the tub-fast and the diet.** Steeveru. 

• — Hallownuu.'] This is about the feast of AU-Saints, when 
winter begins, and the life of a vagrant becomes less comforta- 
ble, yokiuon. 

It is worth remarking, that on All-Sainu-Dayt the poor people 
in Staffardahircy and, perhaps, in other country places, go from 
parish to parish, a wuling, as they call it ; i.e. begging and puling 
(or singing small, as Bailey's Diet, explains Puling,) for toul- 
eaketj or any good thing to make them merry. This custom is 
mentioned by Peck, and seems a remnant of Popish superstition, 
to pray for departed souls, particularly those of friends. The 
MouUr*9 song, in Staffordshire, is different from that, which Mr. 
Peck mentions, and is by no means worthy publication. ToUet. 

7 -^— to 'walk like one of the lions ;] If our author had not been 
thinking of the lions in the Tower, he would have written — " to 
walk like a lion.** Rifon. 

t ^mmmm non€ tUc XBCuld /] None else would be to simple, yohnton. 
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Sfteed, Is she not hard favoured, sir? - 

Fal, Not so fair, boy, a^ well favoured. 

Sfieed. Sir, I know that well enough. 

VaL What dost thou know? 

S/ieed, That she is not so fair, as (of you) well favoured, 
- VaL I mean, that her beauty is exquisite, but her fa- 
vour infinite. 

Speed, That 's because the one is psdnted, and the other 
out of all count. 

VaL How painted? and. how out of count? 

S/iced. Marry, sir, so painted, to make her fair, that 
no man counts of her beauty. 

FaL How esteemest thou me ? I account of her beauty . 

Sfieed, You never saw her since she waa deformed. 

VaL How long hath she been deformed? 

Sfieed, Ever since you loved her. 

VaL I have loved her ever since I saw her ; \and still 
I see her beautiful. 

Sfieed. If you love her, you cannot see her. 

lal Why? 

Sfieed, Because love is blind. O, that you had mine 
eyes ; or your own had the lights they were wont to have, 
whtn you chid at sir Proteus for going ungarteredl* 

Fal, What should I see then? 

Sfieed, Your own present folly, and her passing defor- 
mity: for he, being in love, could not see to garter his 
ho3c ; and you, being in love, cannot see to put on your 
Lose. 

Val, Belike, boy, then you are in love ; for last morn- 
ing you could not see to wipe my shoes. 

S/iecd, True, sir ; I was in love with my bed : I thank 
you, you swinged me for my love, which makes me the 
bolder to chide you for yours. 

Fal, In conclusron, I stand affected to her. 

Sjieed, I would you were set; ^ so, your affection would 
cease. 



9 ~^.^f(jr going uiigartcred !] This Is enumerated by Rosalind^ 
In As you like it. Act III. sc. ii. as one of the undoubted marks 
of love : " Then your liose should be ungartered, your bonnet un-. 
banded," &c. Malone. 

1 1 would you lucre set;] Set for seated, in opposition to stand in 
tlie foregoing line. M. Mason, 
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Vol, Last night, she enjoined me to write some tineft 
to one she loves. 

Sfieed, And have you ? 

Vol. I have. 

Sfieed. Arc they not lamely writ? 

Vol. No> boy, but as well as I can do them:'— Peace, 
here she comes. 

Enter Silvia. 

Sfieed, O excellent motion! O exceeding puppet! now 
'will he interpret to her.' 

VaL Madam and mistress, a thousand good-morrows. 

Sfieed. O, 'give you good even ! here 's a million of 
manners. [jiside. 

Sil, Sir Valentine and servant,^ to you two-thousand. 

Sfieed, He should give her interest ; and she gives it him. 

VaL As you enjoin'd me, I have writ your letter, 
Unto the secret nameless friend of yours ; 
Which I was much unwilling to proceed in, ' 

« excellent motion ! &c.] Motion, in Shakspeare's time, sig- 
nified puppet. In Ben Jonson's Bartholomevi Fair, it is fi-equently 
used in that sense, or rather, perhaps, to signify b. puppet-thoKv / 
the master whereof may properly be said to be an interpreter, as- 
being the explainer of the inarticulate language of the actors. 
The speech of the servant is an allusion to that practice ; and he 
means to say, that Silvia is sl puppet, and that Valentine is to in. 
terpret to, or Tatherjbr, her. Sir y. Hanukins. 
So, in The City Match, 1639, by Jasper Maine : 

tt fiis mother tiame, 

«* Who follows strange sights out of town, and went • 

" To Brentford for a motion*^ 

Again, in The Pilgrim: 

" — — Notliing but a motion? 

** A puppet pilgrim ?" Steevens. 

3 Sir Valentine and servant,] Here Silvia calls her lover servant, 
and again below, her gentle servant. This was the language of 
ladies to their lovers, at the time when Shakspeare wrote. Sir y. 

So, in Marston's What you votll, 1607: 

" Sweet sister, let's sit in judgment a little ; faith upon 

mv #erwfln« Monsieur Laverdui*. 
" Mel. Troth, well for a servant,- but for a husband!'* 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Every Man out of his HuTnour.' 

" Every man was not bom with my. servant Brisk's fea- 
tures." Steevens. 

P2 
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But for my duty to your ladyship. 

Sil, I thank you, gentle servant: 'tis very clerkly done.* 

Val. Now trust me, madam, it came hardly oflF;* 
For, being ignorant to whom it goes, 
I writ at random, very doubtfully. 
' Sil, Perchance you think too much of so much pains? 

Val. No,, madam ; so it stead you, I will write, 
Please you command, a thousand times as much: 
And yet, — 

Sil, A pretty period! Well, I guess the sequel; 
And yet I will not name it;-*-and yet I care not; — 
And yet take this again; — and yet 1 thank you; 
Meaning henceforth to trouble you no more. 

Speed, And yet you will; and yet another yet. 

[jiside, 

Val, What means your ladyship? do you not like it? 

Sil, Yes, yes; the lines are very quaintly lyrit: 
But since unwillingly, take them ag^n; 
Nay, take them. 

Val, Madam, they are for you. 

Sii, Ay, ay ? you writ them, sir, at my request ; 
But I will none of them ; they are for you : 
X would have had them writ more movingly. 

Val, Please you, I '11 write your ladyship another. 
" Sil, And, when it 's writ, for my sake read it over: 
And, if it please you, so ; if not, why, so. 

Val, If it please me, madam! what then? 

Sil, Why, if it please you, take it for your labour; 
And so good-morrow, servant. [Exit Sil. 

Sfieed, O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible. 
As a nose on a man's face, or a weathercock on a steeple! 
My master sues to her ; and she hath taught her suitor, 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 
O excellent device! was there ever heard a better? 
That my master, being scribe, to himself should write 
the letter? 

-* — *tis Ktery clerkfy done."] i. e. like a schoUr. So, in The 
Mtrry Wivet of Windsor. - 

" Thou art clerily, sir John, clerkly, ** Steevew. 

♦ — ^ it came hardly off;] A similar phrase occurs in Tlnum^ 
rf'Jtkens, Act I. sc. i : 

<* This comes off well and excellent.'* Stecvetu, 
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Vol. How now, sir ? what are you reaaonmg with your* 
»elf?« 

Sfieed. Nay, I was rhyming; *tis you that have the 
reason. 

Vol. To do what? 

^ced. To be a spokesman from madam Silvia. 

Val. To whom? 

Sfieed, To yourself; why, she wooes you by a figure. 

Vol. What figure? 

Sfieed. By a letter, I should say. 

Val. Why, she hath not writ to me ? 

Sfieed. What need she, when she hath made you write 
to yourself? Why, do you not percei^the jest? 

Val. No, believe me. 

Sfieed. No believing you indeed, sir : But did you per* 
ceive her earnest ? 

Val. She gave me none, except an angry word. 

Sfieed. Why, she hath given you a letter. 

Val. That 's the letter I writ to her friend. 

Sfieed. And that letter hath she deliver'd, and there 
an end.^ 

V(d. I would it were no worse. 

Sfieed. I '11 warrant you, *tis as well: 
For ofteJi you have writ to her; and ehe^ in modesty j 
Or elaejbr want of idle time^ could not again refily; 
Or fearing else some messenger ^ that might her mind discovery 
Herself hath taught her love himself to vnite unto her /oven- 
All this I speak in print ;8 for in print I found it.— 

• reasoning viith yourself 7"] That is ditcoiming, talking* 

An Italianism. yohruon. 
So, in the Merchant of Venice: 

" I rea»atCd with a Frenchman yesterday .*• Steepens. 

7 and there an end."] i. e. there »8 mc conclusion of the mat- 
ter. So, in Macbeth.' 

** the times have been 

" That when the brains were out, the man would die, 

*' And there an end.*' Stecoent. 

* Ml this I tpeai in print \\ In print, means vfith exaetneu. 
So, in the comedy of All Fooles, 1605: 

*• About his bulk, but it stands in trim.** 
Again, in The Portraiture of Hypocrinfy d1. 1. 1589: *•— othcw 
hiSi out to maintaine their porte, which must needes bee in prints'* 
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Whf mine you sir? *ti»diiiiiartiine« 

Vol. I hare dined. 

S^ed. Ay 9 bat hearken, sir: though the cameleon 
Lore can feed on the air, I am one, that am nourished 
by my victuals, and would £sdn have meat : O, be not 
like your mistress; be moved, be moved. lEj^eunt. 

SCENE IL 

Verona. ^ room in Julia's House. 

Enter Proteus and Julia. 

Pro, Have patience, gentle Julia. 

Jul, I must, where b no remedy. 

Pro. When possibly I can, I will return. 

Jul, If you turn not, you will return the sooner: 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's sake. 

[^Giving a ring. 

Pro, Why, then, we '11 make exchange ; here, take 
you this. 

Jul, And seal the bargain with a holy kiss. 

Pro, Here is my hand, for my true constancy; 
And when that hour o'er-slips me in the day 
Wherein I sigh not, Julia, for thy sake, 
The next ensuing hour some foul mischance 
Torment me for my love's forgetfulness ! 
My father stays my coming; answer not; 
The tide is now : nay^ not the tide of tears ; 
That tide will stay me longer than I should: \^Exit Jul. 
Julia, farewel. — What! g^ne without a word? 
Ay, so true love should do: it cannot speak; 
For truth hath better deeds, than words, to grace it. 
Enter Panthino. 

Pant, Sir Proteus, you are staid for. 

Pro, Go: I come, I come: — 
Alas ! this parting strikes poor lovers dumb. [Exeunt. 

Again, mByxrUxCs Anatomy of MeUmckdy^ edit. 1632, p. 539: 
«• — he must speake in print, walk m print, eat and drinke in print, 
and that, which is all in all, he must be mad in print.** Steevew, 
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SCENE III. 

7^ 6ame. A Street. 

Enter Launce, leading a dog, 

Laun. Nay, 'twill be this hour ere I have done weep- 
ing; all the kind of the Launces have this very fault; 
I have received my proportion, like the prodigious son, 
and am going with sir Proteus to the Imperial's court. 
I think, Crab my dog be the sourest-natured dog that 
lives: my mother weeping, my father wailing, my sis- 
ter crying, our maid howling, our cat wringing her 
hands, and all our house in a great perplexity, yet did not 
this cruel-hearted cur shed one tear : he is a stone, a very 
pebble-stone, and has no more pity in him than a dog: a 
Jew would have wept to have seen our parting; why, my 
grandam, having no eyes, look you, wept herself blind at 
my parting. Nay, I '11 show yo\i the manner of it: This 
shoe is my father; — no, this left shoe is my father ;—*noy. 
no, this left shoe is my mother ; — ^nay, that cannot be so 
neither; — yes, it is so, it is sb; it hath the worser sole; 
This shoe, with the hole in it, is my mother, and this 
my father; A vengeance on'tl there 'tis: now, sir, this, 
stsifris my sister ; for, look you, she is as white as a lily, 
and as small as a wand : this hat is Nan, our maid ; I 
am the dog:^ — ^no, the dog is himself, and I am the 
^og>^ — O, the dog is me, and I am myself ; ay, so, so. 
Now come I to my father: Father^ your blessing; now 
should not the shoe speak a word for weeping; now 
should I kiss my father ; well, he weeps on: — now come 
I to my mother, (O that she could speak now !) like a ' 

* — / atn the dog, &c.] A similar thought occurs in a play 
printed earlier than the present. See A Christian ium*d Turk^ 1612 : 

" '-^•^ you shall stand for the lady, you for her i^> and I the 
page ; you and the dog looking one upon another j the page pre- 
sents himself." Steeveiu, 

1 1 am the dog, &c.] This passage is much confused, and 

of confusion, the present reading makes no end. Sir T. Hanmer 
reads : / am the dog, no, the dog U himself, and J am me, the dog 
i« the dog, and I am myself. This certamly is more reasonable ; 
but I know not how much reason the author intended to bestow 
on i;.at]i)ce's solik)quy. yohnton. 
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wood woman ;•— well,! kiss her ;— why there 'tis ; here 's 
my mother's breath up and down : now come I to my 
sister; mark the moan she makes: now the dog all this 
while sheds not a tear, nor speaks a word; but see how 
I lay the dust with my tears. 

£nter Panthino. 

JPant, Launce, away, away, aboard ; thy master is ship- 
ped, and thou art to post after with oars. What *s the mat- 
ter ? why weep'st thou, man ? Away, ass ; you will lose 
the tide, if you tarry any longer. 

Laun, It is no matter if the ty'd were lost;* for it is 
the unkindest ty'd that ever any man ty'd. 

Font. What 's the unkindest tide ? 



• — like a wood woitian ; — "] The first folios agree in fooK/</- 
fDoman.* for which, because it was a mystery to Mr. Pope, he 
has unmeaningly substituted ould vjoman. But it must be writ, 
or at least understood, voood vxyman, i. e. crazy, frantic with 
grief; or distracted, from any other cause. The word is very 
frequently used in Chaucer; and sometimes writ vjood, some- 
times wodSp. Theobald. 

Print thus : " Now come I to my mother, (O that she could 
Bpeak now !) like a wood woman." ' 

Perhaps the humour would be heightened by reading— O that 
the shoe could speai now \) Blackstone. 

I have followed tlie punctuation recommended by sir W. Black- 
atone. The emendation proposed by him was made, I find, by 
Sir T . Hanmer. Malone. 

O that she could speak novo like a wood woman !] Laimce is de- 
scribing the melancholy parting between him and his family. In 
order to do this more methodically, he makes one of his shoes 
stand for his father, and the other for his mother. And when he 
has done taking leave of his father, he says, Ncm come I to fny 
fnothcTf turning to the shoe, that is supposed to personate her. 
And in order to render the representation more perfect, he ex- 
presses his wish, that it could speak like a woman, frantic with 
grief! There could be no doubt about the sense of the passage, 
had he said— <' O that it could speak Uke a wood woman !" But 
he uses the feminine pronoim, in speaking of the shoe, because it 
is supposed to represent a woman. M. Mason. 

3 •_ i^ e^ ty'd were /ort /] This quibble, wretched as it is, 
might have been borrowed by Shakspeare from Lyly's Endymum^ 
1591 . *< Epi. You know it is said, the tide tarrieth for no man.-** 
Sam. True. — Epi. A monstrous lye : for I was tfd two hours, 
and tarried far one to unloose me." The same play on words 
occurs in Chapman's Andromeda Liberatay 1614: 

^ And now came roaring to the tiid the tide.^ iSjAcm^m- 
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Zaun. Why, he that *s ty'd here ; Crab, my dog. 

Pant. Tut, man, Lmean thou 'It lose the flood ; and, in 
losing the flood, lose thy voyage: and, in losing thy 
Toyi^e, lose thy master; and, in losing thy master, 
lose thy service ; and, in losing thy service, — Why dost 
thou stop my mouth? 

Laun. For fear thou should'st lose thy tongue? 

Pant, Where should I lose my tongue ? 

Laun. In thy tale. 

Pant. In thy tail ? 

iMim, Lose the tide,^ and the voyage, and the master, 
and the .service? The tide!*— Why, man, if the river 
were dry, I am able to fill it with my tears ; if the wind 
were down, I could drive the boat with my sighs. 

PoTU. Come, come away, man; I was sent to call thee. 

Lmm, Sir, call me what thou darest. 

Pant. Wilt thou go? 

Laun. Well, I wiU go. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Milan. An Apartment in the Duke's Palace. 

Enter Valentine, Silvia, Thurio, and Speed. 

Sil. Servant — 

Val. Mistress! 

Sfieed. Master, sir Thurio frowns on you. 

Val. Ay, boy, it *s for love. 

Sfieed. Not of you. 

Val. Of my mistress then. 

Speed. 'Twere good, you knocked him down. 

Sil. Servant, you are sad. 

Val. Indeed, madam, I seem so. 

Thu. Seem you that you are not? 

Val. Haply, I do. 

Thu. So do counterfeits. 

< Lmc the tide,'] Thus the old copy. Some of the modem edi- 
tors read — thejlood. Steevens. 

« The tide /] The old copy reads — ** and the tide." I once 

supposed these three words to have been repeated, through some 
error of the transcriber or printer ; but, pointed as the passage 
now is, (with the omission of and) it seems to have sufficient 
meaning. Steevens, 
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Fat So do you. 
' Thu, What seem I, that I am not? 

Fat. Wise. 

TAu. What instance of the contrary?* 

Fal. Your folly. 

TTiu, And how quote you my folly?* 

FaL I quote it in your jerkin. 

Thu, My jerkin is a doublet. 

Fal. Well then, I '11 double your folly. 

Thu. How? 

Sil. What, angry, sir Thurio? do you change colour? 

Fal. Give him leave, madam; he is a kind of cameleon. 

77iu. That hath more mind to feed on your blood, than 
live in your air. 

FaL You have said, sir. 

Thu. Ay, sir, and done too, for this time. 

Fal. I know it well, sir; you always end, ere you begin. 

Sil, A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly 
8hot off. 

Fal. 'Tis indeed, madam ; we thank the giver. 

Sil, Who is that, servant? 

Fal. Yourself, sweet lady ; for you gave the fire : sir 
Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyship's looks, and 
spends what he borrows, kindly, in your company. 

Thu. Sir, if you spend word for word with me, I shall 
, make your wit bankrupt. 

Fal. I know it well, sir: you have an exchequer of 
words, and, I think, no other treasure to give your fol- 
lowers: for it appears by their bare liveries, that they 
live by your bare words. 

Sil. No more, gentlemen, no more ; here comes my 
father. 



« — how quote you my folly ?"] To quote is to observe. So, in 
Ifamlet.' 

** I am sorry that with better heed and judgment 
" I had not quoted him." Steeveru. 
Valentine, in his answer, plays upon the word, which was pro- 
nounced as if written coat. So, in The Rape of Lucrece, 1594: 

" the illiterate, that know not how 

** To cipher what is writ in learned books, 
" Will cote my loathsome trespass in my looks." 
In our poet*s time, words were thus frequently spelt by the ear. 

Malone. 
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Enter Duke. 

Dukci Now, daughter Silvia, you are hard beset. 
Sir Valentine, your father 's in good health: 
What say you to a letter from your friends, 
Of much good news? 

VaL My lord, I will be thankful 

To any happy messenger from thence. 

Duke, iGiow you Don Antonio, your countryman?^ 

VaL Ay, my good lord, I know the gentleman 
To be of worth, and worthy estimation. 
And not without desert* so well reputed. 

Duke. Hath he not a son ? 

VaL Ay, my goo& lord ; a son, that well deserves, 
The honour and regard of such a father. 

Duke, You know him well ? 

VaL I knew him, as myself; for, from our infancy, 
We have convers'd, and spent our hours together: 
And though myself have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the sweet benefit of time. 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection : 
Yet hath sir Proteus, for that 's his name, 
Made use and fair advantage of his days : 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe ; 
And, in a word, (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow) 
He is complete in feature and in mind. 
With all good grace, to grace a gentleman. 

Duke. Beshrew me, sir, but if he make this good, 
He is as worthy for an empress' love. 
As meet to be^an emperor's counsellor. 
Well, sir; this gentleman is come to me. 
With commendation firom great potentates; 
And here he means to spend his time a while : 

"^ Knofm you, Don Antonio, your countryman?'] The word Don 
flhotild be omitted ; as, beside* the injury it does to the metre, the 
characters are Italians, not Spaniards. Had the measure admit- 
ted it, Shakspeare would have written Signor. And yet, after 
making this remark, I noticed Don Alphonso in a preceding scene. 
But for all that, the remark may be just. Ritson. 

8 _ not without desert -?-] And not dignified with so much 
reputation without proportionate merit, yohtuon. 

Q. 
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I think, 'tis np unwelcome news to you. 

Fal, Should I have wish'd a thing, it had been lie. 

Duke. Welcome him then, according to his worth ; 
Silvia, I speak to you; and you, sir Thurio:— 
For Valentine, I need not 'cite him to it:* 
I '11 send him hither to you presently, lEjnt Duke. 

Fa/. This is the gentleman, I told your ladyship, 
Had come along with me, but that his mistress 
Did hold his eyes lock'd in her crystal looks. 

Szl. Belike, that now she hath enfranchis'd them 
Upon some other pawn for fealty. 

Fal. Nay, sure, I think, she holds them prisoners still. 

Sii, Nay, then he should be blind ; and, being blind, 
How could he see his way to seek out you? 

Fal, Why, lady, love hath twenty pair of eyes. 

TAu, They say, that love hath not an eye at all. 

Fal. To see such lovers, Thurio, as yourself s 
Upon a homely object love can wink. 
Enter Proteus. 

Sil. Have done, have done ; here comes the gentleman. 

Fal. Welcome, dear Proteus ! Mistress, I beseech you, 
Confirm his .welcome with some special favour. 

Sil. His -^orth is warrant for his welcome hither, 
If this be he you oft have wish'd to hear from. 

Fal. Mistress, it is: sweet lady, entertain him 
To be my fellow-servant to your ladyship. 

Sil. Too low a mistress for so high a servant. 

Pro. Not so, sweet lady ; but too mean a servant 
To have a look of such a worthy mistress. 

Fal. Leave off discourse of disability :— 
Sweet lady^ entertain hini for your servant. 

Pro. My duty will I boast of, nothing else. 

Sil. And duty never yet did want his meed ; 
Servant, you are welcome to a worthless mistress* 

Pro. I '11 die on him that says so, but yourself. 

Sil, That you are welcome? 

Pro. No; that you are worthless.^ 

^ / need not *cite him to f(.*] i. e. incite him to it. Mahme. 

\ No} that you are worthless.] I have inserted the particle no, 
to fill up the measure, yohnson. 

Perhaps the particle supplied is uimecetsaiy. Warthk— was, 
I believe, used as a trisyllahk. See Mr. Tnwhitl'a note» paan 
160. Malone. 
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£nier Servant. 
Ser. Madatn, my lord your father^ would speak with 

you. 
Stl. I *11 wait upon his pleasure. [Exit Ser» 

Come, Sir Thurioi 
Go with me:— -Once more, new servant, welcome: 
I '11 leave you to confer of home-aiFairs ; 
When you have done, we look to hear from you. 
Pro. We '11 both attend upon your ladyship. 

{jExeunt SiL. Thu. and Speed. 
Vol, Now, tell me, how do all from whence you came ? 
Pro. Your friends are well, and have them much com- 
mended. 
Fal. And how do yours? 

Pro. I left them all in health. 

Val. How does your lady? and how thrives your love? 
Pro. My tales of love were wont to weary you ; 
I know, you joy not in a love-discourse. 

yal. Ay, Proteus ; but that life is alter'd now : 
I have done penance for contemning love ; 
Whose high imperious ^ thoughts have punish'd me, 
With bitter fasts, with penitential groans, 
With nightly tears, and dsdly heart-sore sighs ; 



1b vjorthleM a trisyllable, in the precedmg speech of Silvia ? 
Is there any mstance of the licence recommended, respecting 
the adjective vjorthlest, to be found in Shakspeare, or any other 
writer? Steevent. 

* Ser. Madanif my lord ycur father — ] This speech, in all the 
editions, is assigned, improperly, to Thurio ; but he has been all 
along upon the stage, and could not know, that the duke wanted 
his daughter. Besides, the first line and half of Silvia's answer, 
is evidently addressed to two persons. A servant, therefore, 
must come in, and deliver the message ; and then, Silvia goes 
out with Thurio. Theobald. 

3 Whose high tmperiout — ] For wAwc I read thote. I have con- 
temned love and am punished. Those high thoughts, by which 
I exalted myself above the human passions or frailties, have 
brought upon me fasts and groans, yohruon. / 

I believe the old copy is nght. Imperious is an e|Hthet very 
frequently applied to kie, by Shakspeare and his contemporaries. 
So, in The Famoiu JBistorie of George Lord Fauionhridge, 4to. 
1616^ p. 15: « Such an imperious god is love, and so command* 
ing.** A few lines lower^ Valentine observes, that— -<< love 's a 
mighty lord.** Malone^ 
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For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 

Love hath chac'd sleep from my enthralled eyes, 

And made them watchers of mine own heart's sorrow. 

O, gentle Proteus ! love 's a mighty lord ; 

And hath so humbled me, as, I confess, 

There is no woe to his connection,* 

Nor, to his service, no such joy on earth I 

Now, no discourse, except it be of love ; 

Now can I break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep. 

Upon the very naked name of love. 

Pro, Enough ; I read your fortune in your eye : 
Was this the idol that you worship so ? 

VaL Even she; and is she not a heavenly sadnt? 

Pro, No; but she is an earthly paragon. 

Vol, Call her divine. 

Pro, I will not flatter her. 

Val, O, flatter me ; for love delights in praises. 

Pro, When I was sick, you gave me bitter pills; 
And I must minister the like to you. 

Val, Then speak the truth by her ; if not divine^ 
Yet let her be a principality,' 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. 

Pro, Except my mistress. 

Val, Sweet, except not any ; 

Except thou wilt except against my love. 

Pro, Have I not reason to prefer mine own ? 

^ — no vooe to his correction,'] No misery that can be compared 
to the punishment inflicted by love. Herbert called for the pray- 
ers of the liturgy a little before his death, saying, None to theniy 
none to them, Johnson. 

The same idiom occurs in an old ballad quoted m Cupid's Whirli- 
gig, 1616: 

** There is no comfort in the world 
" To women tliat are kind." Malone. 

* a principality,] The first or principal of women. So the 

old writers use state. " She is a lady, a great state.*' Latymer. 
" This look ts called in states viorUe, in others otherwise'* Sir T. 
More, yohnson. 

There is a similar sense of this word in St. Paul's £pi8tle to the 
Romans, viii. 38: — " nor angels nor principalities.'' 

Mr. M. Mason thus judiciously paraphrases tlie sentiment of 
Valentine. ** If you will not acknowledge her as divine, let her 
at least be considered as an angel of the first order, superior to 
every thing on earth." Steevens, 
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Vai. And I will help thee lo prefer her too: 
She shall be dignified with this high honour, — 
To bear my lady's train ; lest the base earth 
Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss^ 
And, of so great a favour growing proud. 
Disdain to root the summernswelling flower,* 
And make rough winter everlastingly. 

Pro, Why, Valentine, what hraggardism is this? 

Vol, Pardon me, Proteus : all I can, is nothing 
To her, whose worth makes other worthies nothing; 
She is alone.^ 

Pro, Then let her alone. ' 

Vol, Not lor the world: why, man, she is mine ownt 
And I as rich, in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rpcks pure gold. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 
Because thou seest me dote upon my love* 
My foolish rival, that her father likes, 
Only for his possessions are so huge. 
Is gone with her along; and I must after; 
For love, thou know'st, is full of jealojisy. 

Pro, But she loves you? 

VaL Ay, and we are betrothid; 

Nay, more, our marriage hour. 
With all the cunning manner of our flight. 
Determined of: how I must climb her window; 
The ladder made of cords; and all the means. 
Plotted, and Agreed on, for my happiness. 
Good Proteus, go* with me to my chamber, 

— summer-swelling ^/^Kuer,] I once thouffht> that our poet 
had written wmmer-^melling ; but the epithet, which stands in the 
text, I have since met with in the translation, of Lucan,^ by Sir 
Arthur Gorges, 1614, B. VIII. p. 354: 
*« ——no Roman chieftaine should 
** Come near to Nyle's Pelusian mould,. 
** But shun that tum/mer-ivjelling shore .'^ 
The original is,^ ** — ^ripasque astate twmentet" R 829V Bfay 
ISkewise renders it tummter-raeUedh&nka. The wtwmer'tweilingr 
flower is the flower which swells in summer,, till it ezpandsitacfiT 
into bloom. Steevetu:,. 

7 She is alone.'] She standi^ by herselC There is none to. Be 
compared to her. ybhnaoiu 

Q2: 
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In these affairs to aid ine, with thy counsel. 

Pro. Go on before; I shall enquire you forth; 
I must unto the road,' to disembark 
Some necessaries that I needs must use; 
And then I '11 presently attend you. 

Val. Will you make haste ? 

Pro. I will. — lExit Val. 

Even as one heat another heat expels. 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten.' 
Is it mine eye, or Valentinus' praise,' 
Her true perfection, or my false transgression, 

s — the road,] The haven» where ships ride at anchor. 

^ Even at one heat another heat expeUt 
Or at one nail by ttrength drives out another. 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten.] Our author seems here 
to have remembered The Tragicall Hittory of Romeut and Julietp 
1562: 

<< And as out of a planke a nayle a nayle doth drive f 
" So novel love out of the minde the auneient love doth rive.** 
So also, in Coriolanut.' 

" One ftre drives out one fire ; one nail one nail.** MaUme. 
* /* it fnine eye, or Valentinus* praitet] The old copy reads— 

'* Is it mine or Valentine** praise ?** Steevent. 
Here Proteus questions with himself, whether it is his own 
praise or Valentine's, that makes him fall in love with Valentine'* 
mistress. But not to insist on the absurdity of falling in love 
through his own praises, he had not, indeed, praised her any far- 
ther, than eiving his opinion of her in three words, when hi« 
friend asked it of him. 

A word is wanting in the first folio. The line was originally 
thus: 

It it fnine eye, or Valentimft fraite? 
Proteus had just seen Valentine's mistress, whom her lover had 
been lavishly praising. His encomiums, therefore, heightening 
Proteus's ideas of her at the interview, it was the less wonder he 
should be uncertain, which had made the strongest impression^ 
Valentine's praises, or his own view of her. Warburton. 
The first folio reads : 

" It is mine, or Valentine's praise."* 
The second : 

«* Is it mine then or Valentinean'* praise ?•' Mitton. 
I read, as authorized, in a former instance, by the old copy^» 
Valentinf<«. See Act I. sc. iii. p. 159. Steevent. 
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That makes me, reasonless) to reason thus? 
She 's hdT ; and so is Julia, that I love ;^- 
That I did love, for now my love is thaw'd; 
Which* like a waxen image 'gainst a fire,' 
Bears no impression of the thing it was. 
Methinks, my zeal to Valentine is cold; 
And that I love him not, as I was wont: 
O ! but I love his lady, too, too much ; 
And that 's the reason I love him so little. 
How shall I dote on her with more advice,' 
That thus, without advice, begin to love her? 
Tis but her picture* I have yet beheld, 

« — a waxen image Against a Jire,"] Allading to the figures, 
made by witches, as representatives of those, whom they designed 
to torment or destroy. See my note on Macbeth, Act I. sc. iii. 

StemcnS' 

King James ascribes these images to the devH, in his treatise 
of Daemonologie : « to some others, at these times, he teacheth 
how to make pictures of waxe or daye, that, by the coasting 
thereof^ the persons that they bear the name of may be continu- 
illy melted, and dried away, by continual sicknesse." See Ser- 
vius, on the 8th Eclogue of VirgU, Theocritus Idyl 2. 22. Hudi- 
bras, p. 2. I. 2. v. 331. S. W. 

3 — •DTtA more advice,] With more advice, is, onjurther know* 
ledge, OB better contideration. So, in Tittu Androniau: 
«* The Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax." 

The word, as Mr. Malone observes, is stiU current, among 
mercantile people, whose constant language is, « we are adnited 
by letters from abroad," meaning irformed. So, in biUs of ex- 
change, the conclusion always is — ** Without further advice.**'^ 
So, in this very play : 

** This pride of hers, upon advice,** &c. 
Again, in Measure Jor Measure.' 

«* Yet did repent me, t^ermore advice.** Steeveae. 
» * ' Tis but her picture — ^] This is evidently a slip of attention ; for 
he had seen her in the last scene, and in high terms, offered her 
his service, yohnsan. 

I believe Proteus means, that, as yet, he had seen only her 
outward form, without having known her long enough to have 
any acquaintance with her mind. 
So, in Cymheline.' 

** All of her, that is out <f door, most rich ! 
** If she be fumish'd with a mind so rare,** &c. 
Again, in The Winter's Tale, Act II. sc. i : 

*' Praise her but for this her vtithout-door form.** 

Perhaps, Proteus is mentally comparing his fate with that of 
Pyroclesy the hero of Sidney's Arcadia, who fell in love with 
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And that hath dazzled 1117 reason's light; 

But when ] look on her perfections,' 

There is no reason but I shall be blind. 

If ] can check my erring love, [ will; 

If not, to compass her I '11 use my skill. lExit. 

SCENE V. 

TTie same. A Street, 
Enter Speed and Launce* 

Sfteed. Launce ! by mine honesty, welcome to Milan.* 

Laun. Forswear not thyself, sweet youth ; for I am 
not welcome. I reckon this always — ^that a man is ne- 
ver undone, till he be hanged ; nor never welcome to a 
place, till some certain sh6t.be paid, and the hostess, 
say, welcome. 

Sfieed. Come on, you mad-cap, I 'U to the ale-house 
with you, presently ; where, for one shot of five pence^ 
thou shalt have five thousand welcomes. But, sirrah, 
how did thy master part with madam Julia? 

LauTi, Marry, after they closed in earnest, they parted 
' very fEiiriy in jest. 

Sfieed, But shall she marry him? 

JLaun, No. 

Sfieed, How then? Shall he marry her? 

Laun, No, neither. 

Sfieed, What, are they broken? 

JLaun, No, they are both as whole as a fish. 

Sfieed, Why, then, how stands the matter with them? 

Laun, Marry, thus; when it stands well with him, it 
stands well with her. 

Sfieed, What an ass art thou ? I understand thee not. 

Philoclea, immediately on seeing her portrait^ in the house of 
Kalander. Steevetis. 

' And that hath dazzled my reason* t light/ 
But vjhenllooky &c.] Our author uses dazzled as a trisyllable. 
The editor of the second folio, not perceiving this, introduced m* 
(" And that hath dazzled *o,'* &c. ) a word as hurtful to the sense, 
as unnecessary to the metre. The plain meaning is, Her mere 
outside has dazzled m*/ — vahen I am, acquainted vsith the perfectiom 
of her mind, J shall be struck blind. Malone. 

— to Milan.] It is Padua in the former editions. See the 
note on Act III. Pbpe, 
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Laun. What a block art thou, that thou canst not? 
My staff understands me.^ 

Sfieed. What thou say 'st? 

Laun. Ay, and what I do too : look thee, I '11 but lean, 
and my staff understands me. 

Sfieed. It stands under thee, indeed. 

Laun. Why, stand under and understand is all one. 

Sfieed. But tell me true, will 't be a match ? 

Laun. Ask my dog: if he say, ay,* it will; if he say, 
no, it will; if he shake his tail, and say'nothin^nt will. 

Sfieed, The conclusion is, then, that it will. 

Launs Thou shalt never get such a secret from me, 
but by a parable. 

Sfieed, *Tis well that I get it so. But, Launce, how 
say'st thou, that my master is become a notable lover?® 

Laun, I never knew him otherwise* 

Sfieed, Than how ? 

Laun, A notable lubber, as thou reportest him to be* 

Sfieed, Why, thou whorson ass, thou mistakest me. 

Laun. Why, fool, I meant not thee; I meant thy 
master. 

Sfieed, I tell thee, my master is become a hot lover. 

Laun, Why I tell thee, I care not though he bum 
himself in love. If thou wilt go with me to the ale-house^ 
so;* If not, thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, and not worth 
the name of a Christian. 

7 My ttaff understands mc] This equivocation, miserable as 
it is, has been admitted by Milton in his gp'eat poem, B. VI : 
** ——The terms we sent were terms of weight, 
** Such as, we may perceive, amaz*d them all, 
" And stagg^r'd many ; who receives them right, 
" Had need from head to foot well understands 
'* Not understood^ this gift they have besides, 
" To shew us when our foes stand not upright." 

yohnson. 
The same quibble occurs likewise in the second part of The 
Three Merry Coblers, an ancient ballad : 

** Our work doth th' owners understand^ 

" Thus stiU we are on the mending hand. Steevens. 

• — how say* St thou, that my master is become a notable lover?'] 
i. e. (as Mr. M. Mason has elsewhere observed) What say'st 
thou to this circumstance, — namely, that my master is become a 
notable lover ? Malone. 

9 ..^^ 80;] So, which is wanting in the first folio, was supplied 
by the editor of the second. Malone. 
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Sfteed. Why? 

Laun. Because thou hast not so much charity in thee^ 
as to go to the ale* with a Christian: Wilt thou go? 
Sfieed. At thy service. {^Exeunt. 

5CENE VI.* 

Tfie 9ame, An Afiartment in the Palace* 

• Enter Proteus. 

Pro* To leave my Julia, shall I be forsworn; 
To love fair Silvia, shall \ be forsworn: 
To wrong my friend, I shall be much forsworn; 
And even that power, which gave me first my oath^ 
Provokes me to his threefold perjury. 
Love bade me swear, and love bids me forswear: 
• O sweet-suggesting love!^ if thou hast sinn'dy 
Teach me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it. 
At first, I did adore a twinkling star, 

* — the ale — ] Jdes were merry meetings instituted in 
country places. Thus, Ben Jonson : 

*' And all the neighbourhood, from old records 
*< Of antique proverbs drawn from Wbitson lords, 
** And their authorities at wakes and akt^ 
'* With country precedents, and old wives' talea» 
" We bring you now." 
Again, in Ascham's Toxopkilusy edit. 1589, p. 2: "—or else 
make merry with their neighbours at the a/c." 

Ag^n, as Mr. M. Mason observes, in the play of Lord Crom" 
HveUc 

<« O Tom, that we were now at Putney, at the aie there !" 
See also Mr. T. Warton's m^tory ofEnglUh Poetry^ Vol. IIL 
p. 128. Steeveru. 

2 It is to be observed, -that, in the folio edition there are no 
directions concerning titie scenes ; they have been added by the 
later editors, and may therefore be changed by any reader that 
can give more consistency or reg^arity to the drama by such al- 
terations. I make this remark, in this place, because I know not 
whether the following soliloquy of Proteus is so proper in the 
street. Johnson. 

The reader will perceive that the scenery has been changed, 
though Dr. Johnson's observation is continued. Steeveru. 

* O rrofrt-suggesting lovef] To tuggett is to tempty in our au- 
thor's language. So again : 

" Knowing that tender youth is soon tuggetted.** 
The sense is, O tempting love, if thou hast influenced me to sin, 
teach me to excuee it, Ifoimtem, 
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But now, I worship a celestial sun. 

Unheedftil vows may heediiilly be broken ; 

And he wants wit, that wants resolved will 

To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better—— 

Fye, fye, unreverend tongue ! to call her bad. 

Whose sovereignty so oft thou hast preferr'd 

With twenty thousand soul-confirming oaths* 

I cannot leave to love, and yet I do; 

But there I leave to love, where I should love* 

Julia I lose, and Valentine I lose : 

If I keep them, I needs must lose myself; 

If I lose them, thus find I by their loss. 

For Valentine, myself; for Julia, Silvia. 

I to myself am dearer, than a friend; 

For love is still more precious in itself: 

And Silvia, witness heaven, that made her fair ! 

Shews Julia but a swarthy Ethiope. 

I will forget that Julia is alive, 

Rememb'ring that my love to her is dead ; 

And Valentine I '11 hold an enemy, 

Aiming at Silvia as a sweeter friend. 

I cannot now prove constant to myself. 

Without some treachery, used to Valentine:—. 

This night, he meaneth with a corded ladder 

To climb celestial Silvia's chamber window; 

Myself in counsel, his competitor:'^ 

4 — in eotttuel, hU competitor:] Myselff who am hU compe- 
titor or rival, being admitted to his counsel, yohnton. 

Competitor is cotfederate, tutistant, fUirtner, So, in Antomy and 
Cleopatra: 

" Is it not Caesar's natural vice, to hate 

" One great competitor?^ 
and he is speaking of Lepidus, one of the triumvirate. Steevent. 
Steevens is right in asserting, that co mp etitor, in this place, 
means confederate, or partner. — ^Tbe word is used in the same 
•ensc in Tmelfth Night, where the Clown, seeing Maria and Sip 
Toby, approach, who were joined in the plot against Mahrolio, 
says, *« The competitors enter." And again, in JT. Richard IIIp 
the messenger says : 

•* ^The Guildfords are in arms, 

*' And every hour more competitor* 

*« Flock to the rebels," 
8o also, in Za>w'« Labour Lott: 

" The king, and his competiuir* in oath." Jf. Matm. 
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Now presently I 'II give her father notice 

Of their disguising, and pretended flight;* 

Who, all enrag'd, will banish Valentine ; ^ ' 

Fcfr Thurio, he intends, shall wed his daughter: 

But, Valentine being gone, 1 *11 quickly cross. 

By some sly trick, blunt Thurio's dull proceeding. 

Love, lend me wings to make my purpose swift, 

As thou hast lent me wit to plot this drift 1^ Eont. 

SCENE VIL 

Verona. A Room in Julia's House, 
JEnter Julia and Lucetta. 

Jul. Counsel, Lucetta ; gentle girl, assist me ! 
And, even in kind love, I do conjure thee, — 
Who art the table, wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly chariicter'd and engrav'd,— 
To lesson me ; and tell me some good mean, 
How, with my honour, I may undertake 
A journey to my loving Proteus. 

Luc, Alas! the way is wearisome and long. 

Jul, A true-devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps; 
Much less shall she, that hath love's wings to fly ; 
And when the flight is made to one, so dear, 
Of such divine perfection, as sir Proteus. 

Luc, Better forbear, till Proteus make return. 

Jul, O, know'st thou not, his looks are my soul's food ? 
Pity the dearth that I have pined in. 
By longing for that food so long a time. 
Didst tliou but know the inly touch of love, 

8 — ppetended^i^Af/] Pretended flight is propoteds or intended 
flight. So, iTv Macbeth: 

" What good could they pretend.** 

Mr. M. Mason justly observes, that the verb pretendre in 
French, has the same signification. Steepens. 

Again, in Dr. A. Borde's Introduction of Knowledge, lS4Q,sig. 
H 3: "I pretend to return and come round about thorow other 
regyons in Europ." Feed. 

* this drift f] I suspect, that the author concluded the act 

with this couplet, and that the next scene should beg^n the third 
act ; but the change, as it will add nothing to the probability of 
tlie action, is of no great importance, yohntor. 
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Thou would'st as soon go kindle fire with snow, 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

Luc. I do not seek to quench your love's hot fire ; 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage; lest 
It should 'bum above the bounds of reason. 

JiU, The more thou dam'st it up, the more it bums; 
The currfent, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage; 
But} when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet musick with th' enamell'd stonesy 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays, . 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my course : 
I '11 be as patient as a gentle stream. 
And make a pastime of each weary step, 
Till the last step have brought me to my love; 
And there I '11 rest, as, after much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

Liic. But in what habit will you go along? 

Jul. Not like a woman ; for I would prevent 
The loose encounters of lascivious men: 
Gentle I^ucetta, fit me with such weeds 
As may beseem some well-reputed page. 

Luc, Why, then, your ladyship must cut your hair. 

JuL 1*^0, girl ; I '11 knit it up in spken strings, 
With twenty odd-conceited true-love knots : 
To be fantastic may become a youth 
Of greater time, than I shall show to be. 

Luc, What fELshion, madam, shall Imake your breeches? 

Jul, That fits as well, as — ^^ tell me» good my lord, 
" What compass ^ill you wear your fiarthingale?" 
Why, even that fashion thou best lik'st, Lucetta. 

Luc, You must needs have them with a cod-pioee, 
madam. 

JuL Out, out, Lucetta!'' that will be ill-favour'd. 



"f Out, out, Lucetta! &c.] Dr. Percy observes, that this inter- 
jection is still used in tlie North. It seems to have the same 
meamng* as apage, Lat. 
So, in Chapman's version of the Uiiiteenth Iliad/ 

" Outf out, I hate ye from my heart, ye rotten-minded men!** 
R Steevens, 
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Luc, ^ round hoset madam^ now's not worth a.pin> 
Unless you have a cod-piece^ to stick pins on. 

Jul, Lucetta, as thou lov'st roe,, let me have 
What thou think'st meet^ and is roost mannerly: 
But tell me, wench, how will the world repute mc> 
For undertsdung so unstaid a joucney ?. 
I fear me, it will roiake me scandaliz'd. 

Luc, If you think so, then stay at libme, asid.go not< 

JuL Nay, that I will mpt. 

Luc. Then never dream on infemyj, but %o. 
If Proteus like your journey, when. you come, 
No matter who's displeas'd, when you ace gone: 
I fear me, he will scarce be pleas'd wkhali. 

Jul, That is the least, Lucetta, of my fear : 
A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears, 
And instances as infinite* of love, 
Warrant me welcome to my Proteus. 

Luc, AU these are servants to deceitful men. 

Jul, Base men, that use them to so base effect \ 
But truer stars did govern Proteus' birth : 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 
His tears, pure messengers, sent from his heart; 
His heart, as far from fraud as heaven from earth. 

Zwc. Pray heaven, he prove so, when you come toJiina! 

JuL Now, as thou lov'st me, do him not that wrong, 
To bear a hard opinion of his : truth: 
Only deserve my love, by loving him ; 
And presently gcrwith me to my chamber. 
To take a note of what I stand in need of, 
T« furnish me upon my longing journey.' 
All that is mine I leave at thy dispose. 
My goods, my lands^ my reputation; 

So, m Every Man cut of hit Hwnvour% Act II. sc. vi: 
" Outy out! unworthy to speak where he breatheth." Rted. 

• — — as jn/J»i>f — ] Old edit — ^infinite, yohtuoik. 
The emeud[ation was made by the editor of the second folio. 

Malone^ 

• — my longing ^'oomcv.] Dr. Grey observes, that longing is 
a participle active, with a passive signification ; for longed^ wish- 
ed, or desired. 

Mr. M. Mason supposes Julia to mean a journey which she 
shall' jbaM in longing. Sieevens. 
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Only, in lieu thereof, d^sfMitch xne hence: 

Cotne, answer not, bnt to it presently ; 

I am impatient of my tarriance. [Exeunt. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

Milan, jfh jinti-rootitj in the Duke's Palace, 
Enter DtJKE, Thuhio, and Proteus. 

Duke. Sir Thurio^ give us leare, I pray, awhile; 
We have some secrets to confer afaout.^ > [Bait Thu. 

Now, tell me, Proteus, whKt '^ your will with me ? 

Pro. My igncufm lord, that which I would discover, 
The law of friendship bids i»e to conceal : 
But, when I call to aiind your gracious Incurs, 
Done to me, ondeserving as I am. 
My duty pricks flae on to utter that. 
Which '6ke no workDy good 'i^ouHd draw froia me. 
Know, worthy prince, ar Valentiife^ my friend, 
l^is m(^ intesds to Meal aw«iy yiMir daughtet ; 
Myself am one made privy to the plot. 
I know you have determined to bestow her 
On Thurio, whom your gentle daughter hates; 
And should she thus be stolen away from you, 
It would be much vexation to your age. 
Thus, for my duty's sake, I rather diose 
To cross my Mend in his intended drift. 
Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack' of sorrows, which would press you down. 
Being unprevented, to your timeless grave. 

Duke, Proteus, I thank thee for thine honest care ; 
Which to requite, command me while I live. 
This love of theirs myself have often seen. 
Haply, when they have judged me fast asleep ; 
And oftentimes have purposed to forbid 
Sir Valentine her company, and my court : 
But, fearlYig lest my jealous aim* might err, 

1 — — yealouM aim-»3 Aiim ie gveut in this instiuice, as in the 
A^llDWiiig. So» in Rmifuo and yulkt : 

** I aim^d 80 near when I suppos'd you lov'd." Sttscvent. 
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And SO9 unworthily, disg^ce the man, 
(A rashness that I ever yet have shunn'd) 
I gave him gentle looks; thereby to find 
That which thyself hast now disclos'd to me. 
And, that thou may'st perceive my fear of this, 
Knowing that tender youth is soon suggested, 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower, 
The key whereof myself have ever kept; 
And tlience she cannot be convey'd away. 

Pro. Know, noble lord, they have devis'd a mean. 
How he her chamber-window will ascend. 
And with a corded ladder fetch her down ; 
For which the youthful lover now is gcme, 
And this way comes he with it presently ; 
Where, if it please you, you may intercept him. 
But, good my lord, do it so cunningly, 
That my discovery be not aimed at;^ 
• For, love of you, not hate unto my friend. 
Hath made me publisher of this pretence. ^ 

Duke. Upon mine honour, he shall never know 
That I had any light from thee of this. 

JPro. Adieu, my lord ; sir Valentine is coming. lExif. 
Enter Valentine. 

Duke. Sir Valentine, whither away so fast? 

Vol. Please it your grace, there is a messenger 
That stays to bear my letters to my friends. 
And I am going to deliver them. 

Duke. Be they of much import? 

Fal, The tenor of them doth but signify 
My health, and happy being at your court. 

Duke. Nay, then no matter; stay with me awhile; 
I am to break with thee of some affairs, 
That touch me near, wherein thou must be secret. 
'Tis not unknown to thee, that I have sought 
To match my friend, sir Thurio, to my daughter. 

S — he not aimed of/] Be not guessed. Johnson. 

3 _ of this pretence.] Of this claim made to your daughter. 

Johnson. 

Pretence is cfe^iVn. So, in K. Lear: " — ^to feel my affection to 
your honour, and no other firetenee of danger." 

Again, in the same play : *< -^pretence and purpose of unkind- 
ness." Steevens. 
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Vvl. I know it Weil, my lord; and, sure, the ma:tch 
Were rich and honourable; besides, the gentlemaCn 
Is full of virtue, bounty^ worth, and qualities, 
Beseeming such a wife as your fair daughter : 
Cannot your grace win her to fancy him? 

Duke. No, trust me; she is peevish, sullen, froward. 
Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty ; 
Neither regarding that she is my child. 
Nor fearing me, as if I were her father ; 
And, may I say to thee, this pride of hers, 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her; 
And, where* I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherish'd by her child-like duty, 
I now am full resolvM to take a wife. 
And turn her out to who will take her in t 
Then let her beauty be her wedding-dower; 
For me and my possessions she esteems hot. 

Fal. Whart: would your grate hav« me to do in this? 

Duke. There is a lady, sir, in Milan, here,' 
Whom I aflfect; but she is nice, and coy. 
And nought esteems my aged eloquence : 
Now, therefore, would I have thee to my tutor, 
(For long agone I have forgot to court : 
Besides, the fashion of the time* is changM;) 
How, and which way, I may bestow myself, 
To be regarded, in her sun^bright eye. 

Val. Win her with gifts, if she respect not words; 
Dumb jewels, often, in their silent kind. 
More quick than words, do move a woman's mind.^ 

4 And, wbere -^] Wliere, ih dils instjftice, h«» the power of 
whereas. St), in Pericles, Act I. 8c. i: 

" Where now you 're both a father and a 8<Jn.*» Steevens. 

B — sir, in Milan, here,"] It ought to be thus, instead of— /» 
Verona, Aere— for the scene apparently is in Milan, as is clear 
from several passages in the first act, and in the beginnii^ of the 
first scene of the fourth act. A like mistake has crept into the 
eighth scene of Act II, where Speed bids his fellow-servant, 
Launce, welcome to Padua. Pope. 

6 — - thefaskim of the time —•] The modes of courtship, the 
acts by which men recommended themselves to ladies. Johnson. 

7 Win her with gifts, if she respect not words f 
Dumb jewels ^en, in their silent kind. 

More quid than words, do move a woman^s mind. 
R2 • 
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DtUce. But she did scorn a present that I sent Ker.' 

So, in our author's iPatnonate Pilgrim: 
" Spare not to spend, — 
" The strongest castle, tower, and town, 
" The golden bullet beats it down." 

A line of tbis stanza — 

"The strongest eoMtUt tower, and town," 

and two in a succeeding stanza— 

** What though she strive to try her strength, 
** And ban an brawl, and say thee nay,^*^-"^ 

remind us of the following verses in The Hittorie of Graunde 

Amofurct [sign. I 2] written by Stephen Hawes, near a century 

before those of Shakspeare : 

" Forsake her not, though that she taye no^.* 
" A womans guise is evermore delay. 
" No Canel can be of so great a strength, 
" If that there be a sure siege to it layed; 
•* It must yelde up, or els be won at length, 
" Though that *to-fore it hath bene long delayed; 
" So continuance may you right well ayde : 
" Some womans harte can not so harded be, 
** But busy labour may make it agree." 
Another earlier writer than Shakspeare, Speaking of women, 

has also the same unfavourable (and, I hope, unfoimded) senti* 

ment: 

" *Ti8 wisdom to give much ! a gift prevails, 
•• Wheto deep persuasive oratoiy fails." 

Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 

McUone, 
Agwn, in the First Part of Jtrontmo^ 1605, though written 

-much earlier: 

" —let his protestations be 
" Fashioned with rich jewels, for in love 
" Great ^fts and gold have the best tongues to move. 
*< Let him not spare an oath without a jewel 
** To bind it fas%: oh, I know womens hearts 
*• What stuffthey are made of, my lord: gifts and giving 
** Will melt the chastest seeming female living." 
The same rude sentiment was soon after adopted by Beaumont 

and Fletcher, in The Woman ffater, 1607, Act IV. sc. ii: 
" —your offers must 
** Be fiill of bounty ; velvets to furnish a gown, siUu 
** For petticoats and foreparts, shag for hning ; 
" Forget not some pretty jewel to fasten after 
** Some little compliment ! If she deny this courtesy, 
" Double your bounties ; be not wanting in abundance : 
" Fulness of gifts, link'd with> a pleasing tongue, 
" Will win an anchorite." Peed, 
• that I sent her.] To produce a more accurate rhyme, 

we might read: 

« that I sent, Sir:** 
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Vol. A woman sometimea scorns what best contents 
her: 
Send her another; never g^ve her o'er; 
For scorn at first makes after-love the more. 
If she do frown, 'tis not in hate of you, 
But rather to beget more love in you-: 
If she do chide, 'tis not^ta have you gone; 
For why, the fools are mad,^4£.left alone. 
Take no repulse, whatever she doth say; 
For, get ycu goncj she doth not mean, away: 
Flatter, and praise, commend, extol their graces ; 
Though ne'er so black, say, they have angels' Bsices. 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If, with his tongue, he cannot win a woman. 

Duke, But she, I mean, is promis'd by her friends 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth ; 
And kept severely from resort of men. 
That no man hath access, by day, to her. 

Fal. Why, then, I would resort to her, by night. 

JDuke, Ay, but the doors be lock'd, and keys kept safe^ 
That no man hath recourse to her, by night. 

Fal. What lets,' but one may enter at her window? 

Duke, Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground ; 
And built so shelving that one cannot climb it. 
Without apparent hazard of his life. 

Fal. Why, then, a ladder, quaintly made of cords, 
To cast up with a pair of anchoring hooks. 
Would serve to scale another Hero's tower,. 
So bold Leander would adventure it. 

Duke. Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood. 
Advise me where I may have such a ladder. 

Fal. When would you use it? pray, sir, tell me that. 

Duke. This very night; for love is Hke a child, 
That longs for every thing, that he can come by. 

Fal. By seven o'clock I '11 get you such a ladder. 

Mr. M. Mason observes, that the rhyme, which was evidently 
liere intended, requiires that we should read — "what best content 
her." The word what may imply those which, as well as that 
tohich. Steevens. 

9 What lets,] i.e. what hinders. So, itf^tzm/rt, Act I. sc. iv : 
•* By heaven, I 'U make a ghost of him that lets me." 

• Steevens. 
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JDuke. But, hark thee ; I will ^ to her mhme^ 
How shall I best convey the ladder thither? 

Vol. It will be light, my lord, that you 3n»y telir it 
Under a cloak, that is of «ny lesigth. 

Duke. A cloak, as long as thioie, will serre the tura? 

Val. Ay, my good lord. 

Duke, Then let me see thy cloaks 
I *11 get me one of such^a&other length. 

Val, Why, any cloak wUl serve tiie tuni* my lank 

Duke. How shall I fashion me to wear a cloak?*— 
I pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon me^-« 
What letter is this same? What 's here? — To SUvia? 
And here an engine fit for my proceeding! 
I '11 be so bold to break the seal for once. [Readt, 

My thoughts ch harbour with my Siivia nightly 4 

And slccvcB they are to tntj that send themjlyitig' ; 
O, could their maaAer came and go^ as Hghtly^ 

Himself wouid lodge^ where senseless they Are lying* 
My herald thoughts in thy pure bosom nest xhems 

While /, their king^j that thither them in^drtune^ 
Do curse the grace thm with such grace hath dless'd them^ 

Because mysey^do wont my servanttT /brtune : ^ 

I curse myselfi far they are sent by wie,^ 
That they should harbour^ where their lord should be^ 
What's here? 

Sitoia^ this night I will er^anchise thee: 
'Tis so ; and here 's the ladder for the purpose.^— 
Why, Phaeton, (for thou art Merops' 8«m)* 
Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly car, 
And with thy dani]^ folly bum the world? 



1 for they are sent by we,] For is the same as far that, 

since. Johnson. 

2 Merops^ son)'] Thou art Phaeton in thy rashness, but 

without his pretensions ; thou art not the son of a divinity, but a 
terr^flius, a low-born wretch ! Merops is thy true fatlier, with 
whom Phaeton was falsely reproached. Johnson. 

This scrap of mythology Shakspeare might have found in the 
spurious play of iT. Johuy 1591: 

" as sometime Phaeton 

" Mistrusting silly Merops for his sire." 
Or, ia Robert Green^ JtOr/anc/o Furioeo, 1594] 

** Why, foolish, hardy, dariog, simple groom, 

•* Follower of fond conceited Phaeton," &c. Steevens. 
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Wilt thou reach stars, because they shine on thee? 

Go, base intruder! over-weening slave! 

Bestow thy fawning smiles on equal mates ; 

And think, my patience, more than thy desert, 

Is privilege for thy departure hence : 

Thank me for this, more than for all the favours. 

Which, all too much, I have bestow*d on thee. 

But if thou linger in my territories, 

Longer than swiftest expedition 

Will give thee time to leave our royal court. 

By heaven! my wrath shall far exceed the love, 

I ever bore my daughter, or thyself. 

Begone ; I will not hear thy vain excuse ; 

But, as thou lov'st thy life, make speed from hence. 

lEjcit DuKX. 
Fal. And why not death, rather than living torment? 

To die, is to be banish'd from myself; 

And Silvia is myself: banish'd frx>m her, 

Is self from self; a deadly banishment! 

What light is light, if Silvia be n<^ seen? 

What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by? 

Unless it be to think that she is by. 

And feed upon the shadow of perfection.' 

Except I be by Silvia in the night. 

There is no musick in the nightingale; 

Unless I look on Silvia in the day. 

There is no day for me to look upon: 

She is my essence ; and I leave to be, - 

If I be not by her fsdr influence 

Fostered, illumin'd, cherish'd, kept alive. 

I fly not death, to fly his deadly doom:* 

Tarry I here, I but attend on death; 

But, fly I hence, I fly away frpm life. 

£nter Proteus cnrf Launce. 
Pro. Run, boy; run, run, and seek him out. 

3 And fe'fed upon the ihadam of perfection.'^ 

<< Aiiiinumpicturi^a«Cff inani." Virg. Menley. 

* Ify not deaths to fly his deadly doom :] Tbfy hie doonh used 
for byflyingy or injhing, is a Gallicism. The sense is, by avoid- 
ing the execution of his sentence I shall not escape deam. If I 
stay here, I sufler myself to be destroyed ; if I go awayy I destfoy 
myself, yohneon. 
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Pro. What seest thou? 

Laun. Him we go to find: there 'b not a hair' on '• 
-head, but *tis a Valentme. 

Pro. Valentine? 

Vol. No. 

Pro. Who then? his spirit? 

Fal. Neither. 

Pro. What then? 

Fal. Nothmg. 

iMun. Can nollhmg 9peak? maifter, ^haM t fitrtfee? 

Pro. Whom* would*8t thou strike ii 

Laun. Nothing. 

Pro. Villain, forbeacr. 

£Mtm. Why, sir, I '11 strike nothing: I pray you— 

cPro. -Sirrah, I say, 'fer'hear^ Friend Valentine, a Word. 

Val. My ears are stopp'd, and cannot hear goodmewft^ 
So much of bad already hatJTpossess'd them. 

Pro. Then in dumb silence will I bury mm, 
For they are harsh, nmtuneidile, and baii 

Fal. Is Silvia dead;? ' 

Pro. No, Valentine 

Fal. No ValentiBe, indeed, ibr aacred ^Mal->^ 
Hath she forsworn me? 

Pro. No, Valentinfe* 

Fal. No Valentine, if Silvia liscve forfmrom nie4«^ 
What is your new«r? 

Laun. Sir,there^»:aproclamaiioiithatyt»uareTcaii!diM. 

Pro. That thou art bacmshed; Oh! that *s thfe news^; 
From hence, from Silm, and from me, thy fnend, 

Fal. Oh, I have fed upon this woe already. 
And now excess of it will make me surfeit. 
Doth Silvia know that I am banished? 

Pro. Ay, ay J and she hath ofFer'd to the doom 
(Which, unrevers'd, stands in effectual force) 
A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears : 
Those at her father's churlish feet she tender'd^ 

^ — eJfcere''* mjt a hair—] LAUlice is stUl quibbling. Me ia 
now rumiing-dowB the hare iaul he ^»ited v/^en he entered. 

"• Whom-^] Old copy— B^. Ooitectcd hi the Beoond feKo. 
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With them) upon ber knee^, herhuml^iwlf; 

Wringing her hs^dd) whose Wthitcaess; so .became thcsKt 

As if but now they waxed pale for woer 

But neither bended knees, pure hands heid upr 

Sad sighs, deep groans, nor sUver^shedding tear% 

Could penetrate her uncompassiooate sire ; 

But Valentine, if he be ta'en, must die. 

Besides, her intercession chaf 'd him so, 

When she for thy repeal was suppliant, 

That to close prison he commanded her. 

With many bitter threats of 'biding there. 

Vol, No more ; unless the next word that thou speak^st 
Have some malignant power upon my life : 
If so, I pray thee, breathe it in mine ear, . 
As ending anthem of my endless dolour. 

Pro. Cease to lament for that diou canst not heip^ 
And study help for that which thou lament'st. 
Time is liie nurse and breeder of sdl good. 
Here if thou stay, thou canst not see thy love; 
Besides, thy staying will abridge thy life. 
Hope is a lover's staff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it against despairing thoughts. 
Thy letters may be here, though thou art hence; 
Which, being writ to me, shall be delivered 
Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love.^ 

7 Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love.] So, in Hamlet.' 

«« These to her excellent white bot<yni^ &c. 
Again, in Gascoigpe's Athenitwree of Matter F. L first edit. p. 
206: << -^at deliuerie thereof, [i. e. of a letter] she understode 
not for what cause he thrust the same itao her oosome" 

Trifling as the remark may appear, before the meaning of this 
adikreat of letters to the hototn of a nuetreta can be understood, it 
should be known, that women anciently had a pocket in the fore 
part of their stays, in which they not only carried love-letters and ' 
\o\^ tokens, but even their money and materiala for needle work. 
Thus Chaucer, in his MarchantM Tale: 

** This puree hath she in hire botonie hid." 
In many parts of £ngland the rustic damsels still observe the 
same practice ; and a very old lady informs me, that she remem- 
bers, when it was the fashion to wear prominent stays, it was no 
less the custom, for stratagnem and gallantry, to drop its literary 
favours within the front of them. Steeveng. 
See Lord Surrey's Sonnets, 1557. 

'< My song, thou shalt attain to find the pleasant place, 
** Where she doth live, by whom I live ; may chance to have 
the grace. 
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The time now serves not to expostulate : 
Came, I '11 convey thee through the city gate ; 
Andy ere I part with thee, confer at large 
Of sdl that may concern thy love-affairs : 
As thou lov'st Silvia, though not for thyself, 
Hegard thy danger, and along with me. 

Val. I pray thee, Launce, an if thou seest my boy, 
Bid him make haste, and meet me at the north-gate. 

Pro. Go, sirrah, find him out. Come, Valentine, 

Val, O my dear Silvia! hapless Valentine. 

{^Exeunt Val. and Pro. 

Latat, I am but a fool, look you ; and yet I have the 
wit to think, my master is a kind of knave : but that 's 
all one, if he be but one knave.^ He lives not now, that 

•* When she hath read, and seen the grief wherein I serve, 
*' Betvteen her bresU she shall thee put, there shall she thee fv- 
serve*' Maiane. 
> Laun. / am but a fool, look you ; and yet I have the V)it to think, 
sny master is a kind of knave : but that V all one, if he be butane 
KNAVz.] Where is the sense, or, if you won't allow the speaker 
th^t, where is the humour, of this speech ? Nothing had given 
the fool occasioA to suspect that his master was become double, 
like AntipbOtUs m The Comedy cf Errors. The last word is cor- 
rupt. We should read : 

-"— if he be but one Js.i's-D. 
He thought his master was a kind ofknofoe; however, he keeps 
himself in countenance with this reflection, that if he was a knave 
but of cm kind, he might pass well enough amongst his neighbours. 
This is truly humorous. Warburton. 

This alteration is acute and specious, yet I know not whether, 
in Shakspeare's language, one knave may not sig^nify a knave on 
only one occasion, a single knave. We still use a double villain for 
a villain beyond the common rate of guilt, yohnson. 

This passage has been altered, with little difference, by Dr. 
Waiburton and Sir T. Hanmer. — Mr. Edwards explains it, — 
*• if he only be a knave, if I Tnyself be not found to be another." 
I a|^e with Dr. Johiison, and wiU support the old reading and 
his interpretation with indisputable authoritv. In the old play of 
Daman and Pythias, Aristippus declares of Carisophua : *' You 
lose money by him if you sell him for one knave, for he serves for 
twayne.'* 

This phraseology is often met with: Arragon says, in The 
Merchant of^ Venice r * 

" With onefooVs head I came to woo, 
** But I go away with ftoo." 
Donne begins one of his sonnets: 
*• I am tvso fools, I know, 
** For loving, and for saying so.** &c. 
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knows^ me to be in love : yet I am in love ; but a team 
of horse shall not pluck* ^at from me ; nor who 'tis I 
love, axid yet 'tis a woman: but that woman, I will not 
tell myself; and yet 'tis a milk*maid: yet tis not a maid, 
for she hath had gossips :> yet 'tis a maid, for she is her 
master's maid, and serves for wages. She hath more 
qualities than a water-spaniel^^wluch is much in a bare 
christian.* Here is the cat-log \_PvMng out a fiafier] of 
her conditions.^ Imprimis, S?ie can fetch and carry. 
Why, a horse can do no more; nay, a horse cannot 
fetch, bai only carry; therefore, is she better than a 
jade. Item, She can ndlkj look you, a sweet virtue in a 
maid witl^ clean hands. 

' Enter Speed. 

Sfieed, How now, signior Launce? what news with 
your mastership ? 

Laun. With my master's ship?* why, it is at sea. 

Aad when Panurge cheats St. Nicholas of the chapel, which 
he vowed to him in a storm^ Rabelais calls him " a rogue — a 
rogue and an half-^Le gallant^ gallant et demy." Farmer. 

Again, in LiAe Will to Like, quoth the Devil to the Collier^ 1587'. 
** Thus thou may*st hp called a knave in graine, 
*• And where knaVes be scant thou may'st go for twayne." 

Steevent. 

9 — — a team <f horse shall not pluck — 1 I see how Valentine 
suffers for telling his love-secrets ; therefore, I will keep mine 
close. Johnson. 

Perhaps Launce was not intended to shew so much sense ; but 
here indulges himself in talking contradictory nonsense. Steevens. 

1 .....^for she hath had gossips :] Gossips not only signify those» 
who answer for a child in baptism, but the tattling women, who 
irttc^pd lyings-in. The quibble between these is evident. Steevens* 

» — fl bare christian."] Launce is quibbling on. Bare has 
two senses : m^e and naked. In Coriolanus it is used in the first : 
*• *Tis but a bare petition of the state." 

Launce uses it in both, and opposes the naked female to the 
water-spaniel, covered nvith hairs of remarkable thickness. Steevens. 

3 __ figr conditions.] i. e. qualities. The old copy has condi* 
Hon. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

4 With my mmter^s shift T\ In former editions it is — 

With my mastership ? vihy, it is at sea. 
For how does Laupce mistake the word? Speed asks him about 
his mastership, and he replies to it literatim. But then how was 
bis mastership at sea* and on shore too ? The addition of a letter 

S 
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Sfieed. Well, your old vice still ; mistake the word : 
What news then in your paper ? 

Laun, The blackest news that ever thou heard'st. 

Sfieed. Why, man, how black? 

JLaun, Why, as black as ink. 

Sfieed, Let me read them. 

Laun. Fye on thee, jolt-head ; thou canst not read. 

Sfieed. Thou liest, I can. 

Laun. I will try thee : Tell me this : Who begot thee ? 

Sfieed. Marry, the son of my grandfather. 

Laun. O illiterate loiterer 1 it was the son of thy grand- 
mother: this proves, that thou canst not read. 

Sfieed. Come, fool, come : try me in thy paper. 

Laun. There; and saint Nicholas be thy speed I* 

Sfieed. Imprimis, She can milk.^ 

Laun. Ay, that she can. 

Sfieed. Item, She brews good ale. 



tjid a note of apostrophe, makes Launce both mistake the word, 
and sets the pun right : it restores, indeed, but a mean joke ; but, 
without it, there is no sense in the passage. Besides, it is in cha- 
racter with the rest of the scene » and, I dare be confident, the 
poet's own conceit. Theobald. 

fi — • sidnt Nicholas be thy speed /^ St. Nicholas presided over 
scholars, who were therefore called St. Nicholas's clerks. Hence, 
by a quibble between Nicholas and Old Nick, highwaymen, in 
The First Part of Henry the Fourth^ are called Nicholas's clerks. 

Warburton. 

That this saint presided over yoimg scholars, may be gathered 
from Knight's Life of Dean Colet, p. 362; for, by the statutes of 
Paul's school there mserted, the. children are required to attend 
divine service at the cathedral on his anniversary { the reason I 
take to be, that the legend of this saint make? hipa to have been 
a bishop, while he was a boy. Sir y. Hawkinf. 

So, Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry ^ 1589 ; " Methinks this fel- 
.low speaks like bishop Nicholas ; for on Saint Nicholas's night, 
commonly the scholars oiF the country make thein a bishop, who, 
like a foolish boy, goeth about blessing and preaching, with such 
childish terms, as maketh the people laugh at his foolish counter- 
feit speeches.*' Steevens. 

« Speed. Imprimis, She can milk. 
Laun. Ayy that she can.^ These two speeches should evi- 
dently be omitted. There is not only no attempt at humour in 
them, contrary to all the rest in the same dialogue, but Launce 
clearly directs Speed to go on with the paper, where he himself 
left off. See his preceding soliloquy, Farmer, 
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Laun, And thereof comes the proverb, — Blessing of 
- your heart,'' you brew good ale. 

S/iecd. Item, She can sew. 

Laun, That 's as much as to say, Can she so? 

Sfieed, Item, She can knit. 

Laun. What need a man care for a stock with a wench, 
when she can knit him a stock. ^ 

Sfieed, Item, She can wash and scour. 

Laun. A special virtue ; for then she need not be wash- 
ed and scoured. 

Sfieed. Item, She can sfiin. 

Laun. Then may I set the world on wheels, when she 
can spin for her living. 

Sfieed. Item, She hath many nameless virtues. 

Laun. That 's as much as to say, bastard virtues ; that, 
indeed, know not their fathers, and therefore have no 
names. 

Sfieed. Here follow her idces. 

Laun. Close at the heels of her virtues. 

Sfieed. Item, She is not to be kissed fastin^^'^ in resfiect 
<ifher breath. 

Laun. Well, that fault may be mended with a break- 
fast: Read on. 

Sfieed. Item, She hath a sweet mouth.^ 

7 —.. Blessing of your heart $ &c.] So, in Ben Jonson's Matque 
cfAugttrs: 

*' Our ale 's o' the best, 
** And each good guest 
** Prays for their souls that brew it." Stecoens. 

• — knit him a stock.] i. e. stocking. So, in Tkoeffih Night f 
•* —it does indiflTerent well in a flame-colour'd stock.** Stee^>ens. 

• — she is not to be kissed fasting,"] The old copy reads--.«Ae 
is not to be fasting f &c. The necessary word — kissed, was first 
added by Mr. Rowe. Steevens. 

1 ^_ tneet mouth.'] This I take to be the same with what 
is now vulgarly called a sHxxet tooth, a luxurious desire of dainties 
and sweetmeats, yohnson. 

So, in Thomas PayneiVs translation of Uhich Hutten's Book, 
De Medidna Guaiaci ^ Morbo Gallico, 1539: " — delycates and 
deynties, wherewith they may stere up their sv3eete mouthes and 
prouoke theyr appetites." 

Yet, how a luxurious desire of dainties can make amends for of- 
fensive breath, I know not. A svteet mouth may, however, mean 
A liisrish mouth, in a wanton sense. 
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Zaun. That makes am^ids for her sour iM^ath. 

S/ieed, Item, She doth talk in her Bleep., 

Laun, It 's no matter for that, so she sleep not in her 
talk. 

Sfieed. Item, Site is alow in words. 

Laun. O villain ! that set this down among her vices I 
To be slow in words is a woman's only virtue : I pray 
thee, out with 't ; and place it for her chief virtue. 

Sfieed, Item, She is proud. 

iMun. Out with that too; it was Eve's legacy, and 
cannot be ta'en from her. 

Sfieed. Item, She hath no teeth. 

Laun. 1 care not for that neither, because I love crusts. 

Sfieed. Item, She is curst. 

Laun. Well; the best is, she hath no teeth to Inte. 

Sfieed. Item, She mil qften firaise her liquor. * 

Laun. If her liquor be good, she shall : if she will not, 
I will ; for good things should be praised. 

Sfieed. Item, She is too Ubercd.^ 

Loan. Ofhertcmgue she cannot; for that's writ down 
she is slow of: of her purse she shall not; for that I 'U 
keep shut: now, of anoth^ thing she may; sgadthati 
cannot help. Well, proceed. 

Sfieed. Item, &ie hath more hair than vAii and more 
faults than hairsy and more wealth than faults. 

Laun. Stop there ; I '11 have her : she was mine, and 
not mine, twice or thrice in that last article. Rehearse 
that once more. 

So, in Measure for Measure.' 

*« Their saucy vweetnesa that do coin heaven's image»" &c. 

* ^-^pretite her liquor.'] That is, shew how well she likes it, 
by drinking often, ffohnson. 

'^ She 19 too liberal.] Liberal, is licentious and gross in 

language. So, in Othello: " Is he not a prophane and very liberal 
counsellor?" yohnton. 

Again, in The Fair Maid of Bristow, 1605, bl. 1: 
«* But Vallenger, most like a liberal villain, 
" Did give her scandalous ignoble terms.'* 
Mr. Malone adds another instance from Womat^s a Weather- 
coci,byN. Field, 1612: 

"Next that the fame 

" Of your neglect, and liberal talldng tongue, 

** Which breeds my honour an eternal wrong." Steevens- 
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Speed, Item, She hath more hair than wit^^-^ 

Laun. More hair than wit^— it may be; I '11 prove it: 
The cover of the salt hides the salt, and therefore it is 
more than the salt: the hair that covers the wit> is more 
than the wit; for the greater hides the less. What's 
next? 

Speed. ^~~And moreJauU9 than hairs^^-^ 

Laun. That's monstrous: O that that were out! 

Speed, '•^And more wealth thanfatUta, 

Latm. Why, that word makes the faults gracious:' 
Well, I 'U have her : And if it be a match, as nothing 
is impossible,— 

Speed. What then? 

Lavn. Why, then I will tell thee, — ^that thy master 
stays for thee at the north gate. 

Speed. For me? 

Laun. For thee? ay; who art thou? he hath staid for 
a better man than thee. 

Speed. And must I go to him ? 

Laun. Thou must run to him ; for thou hast staid so 
long, that going will scarce serve the turn. 

4 she hath more hair than wit,] An old English proverb. 

See Ray^s collection : 

" Bush natural, more hair than wi t." 
Again, in Decker's Satirorruutix : 

" Hair! 'tis the basest stubble ; in scom of it 

** This proverb sprung, — He hat mare hair than wit.** 
Again, in Rhodan and Irit, 1631 : 

" Now is the old proverb really perform'd ; 

** More hair than Hvit** Steevens. 

' -—^m^e* the faults gracious:] Graciotu, in old language, 
means graceful. So, in K. ^ohn .- 

•« There was not such a gracious creature bom." 
Again, in Albior^s Triumph^ 1631 : 

*• On which (the frieze J were festoons of several fruits in their 
natural colours, on which, in gracious postures lay children sleep- 
ing." 
Again, in The MalconterU, 1604: 

" The most exquisite, &c. that ever made an old lady gracious 
by torch-light." Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens's interpretation of the word gracious has been 
controverted, but it is right. We have the same sentiment in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor : 

** O what a world of vile iU-favour'd yat</t« 
** Look handsome in three hundred pounds a year !" Malone. 
S2 
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Sfieed, Why didst not tell me sooner? 'pox of your 
love-letters I [E:xdt. 

Laun, Now will he be swinged for reading my letter: 
An unmannerly slave^ that will thrust himself into se«- 
crets I— -I '11 after, to rejoice in the boy's correction. l£jnf. 

SCENE II. 
The same. A room in the Duke's Palace, 
£n^^ DvKE ancf Thurio; Proteus d^^W. ' 

Duke, Sir Thurio, fear not, but that she will love you. 
Now Valentine is banish'd from her sight. 

Thu, Since his exile she hath despis'd me most, 
Forsworn my company, and rail'd at me, 
That I am desperate of obtaining her. 

Duke, This weak impress of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice ;• which, with an hour's heat, 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose its form. 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthless Valentine shall be forgot.— 
How now, sir Proteus? Is your countryman, 
According to our proclamation, gone? 

Pro, Gone, my good lord. 

Duke, My daughter takes his going grievously. 

Pro, A litde time, my lord, will kill that grief. 

Duke, So I believe ; but Thurio thinks not 60.*— 
Proteus, the good conceit I hold of thee, 
(For thou hast shown some sign of good desert) 
Makes me the better to confer with thee. 

Pro, Longer than I prove loyal to your grace. 
Let me not live to look upon your grace. 

Duke, Thou know'st how willingly I would effect 
The match between sir Thurio and my daughter. 

Pro, I do, my lord. 

Duke, And also, I think, thou art not ignorant 
How she opposes her against my will. 

Pro, She did, my lord, when Valentine was here. 

Duke, Ay, and perversely she pers6vers so. 

• Trenched m ice/] Cut, carved in ice. Tr anther^ to cut, 
French, yohnson. 

So, in Arden ofFeverthamt 1592: 

** Is deeply trenched in my blushing brow." Steeoetu, 
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What might we do, to ms^e the girl forget 
The love of Valentine, and love sir Thurio? 

Pro. The best way is to slander Valentine 
With falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent ; 
Three things,, that women highly hold in hate. 

Dtcke. Ay, but she 'U think that it is spoke in hate. 

Pro. Ay, if his enemy deliver it: 
Therefore it must, with circumstance,'' be spoken 
By one, whom she esteemeth, as his friend. 

Duke. Then you must imdertake to slander him. 

Pro. And that, my lord, I shall be loth to do : 
'Tis an ill office for a gentleman ; 
Especially, against his very friend.* 

Duke. Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your slander never can endamage him: 
Therefore the office is indifferent, 
Being entreated to it by your friend. 

Pro. You have prevail'd, my lord: if I can do it. 
By aught that I can speak in his dispraise. 
She shall not long continue love to him. 
But say, this weed her love from Valentine, 
It follows not, that she will love sir Thurio. 

Thu. Therefore, as you unwind her love* from him, 
I^est it should ravel, and be good to none, 
You must provide to bottom it on me : 
Which must be done, by praising me as much 
As you, in worth, dispraise sir Valentine. 

Duke. And, Proteus, we dare trust you in this kind; 
Because we know, on Valentine's report, 

f Hoith eircufwtance,'] With the addition of such incidental 

particulars, as may induce oelief. yohruon. 

8 — hi* very friend.'] Very is immediate * So, in Macbeth: 
" And the very ports fiiey blow." Steevens. 

9 as you umoind her love — ] As you wind off her love fit)ni 

him, make me the bottom on which you wind it. The housewife's 
term for a ball of thread, wound upon a central body, is a bottom 
^thread. Johnson. 

So, in Grange's Garden, 1557 : " in answer to a letter written 
unto him by a Curtyzan :'* 

" A bottome for your silke it seems 

" My letters are become, 
«* Which ofl with winding off and on 
« Are wasted whole and some." Steevetu. 
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You are already love's firm votary, 

And cannot soon revolt and change your mind. 

Upon this warrant shall you have access, 

Where you with Silvia may confer at large ; 

For she is lumpish, heavy, melancholy, 

And, for your friend's sake, will be glad of you ; 

Where you may temper her,^ by your persuasion^ 

To hate young Valentine, and love my friend. 

Pro» As much 'as I can do, I will effect :— 
But you, sir Thurio, are not sharp enough : 
You must lay lime,* to tangle her desires. 
By wailful sonnets, whose composed rhymes 
Should be full fraught with serviceable vows. 

Duke. Ay, much the force of heaven-bred poesy. 

Pro, Say, that upon the altar of her beauty 
You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your heart: 
Write till your ink be dry ; and with your tears 
Moist it again; and frame some feeling line. 
That may discover such integrity:^— 
For Orpheus* lute was strung with poets' sinews;* 

* you may temper her,'] Mould her, like wax, to whatever 

shape you please. So, in King Henry IV, P. II ; " I have him 
already tempering between my finger and my thumb ; and shortly 
will I seal with him.** Mahne. 

' — lime,"] That is, birdlime, yohnson. 

3 — ^ tuch integrity :"] Such integrity may mean such ardour and 
sincerity, as womd be manifested by practising the directions, 
given in the four preceding lines. Steeven*. 

I suspect that a line, following this, has been lost; the import 
of which perhaps was — 

** As her obdurate heart may penetrate.** Malone. 

* For Orpheui lute too* ttrung vjith poets* sinews {j This shews 
Shakspeare's knowledge of antiquity. He here assigns Orpheus 
his true character of legislator. For, under that of a poet only, 
or lover, the quality given to his lute is unintelligible. But, con- 
sidered as a lawgiver, the thought is noble, and the imagery ex- 
quisitely beautiful. For, by his lute, is to be understood his #^#- 
tem. qflofou; and by the poett^ sinevM, the power of numbers, which 
Orpheus actually employed in those laws, to make them received 
by a fierce and barbarous people. Warburton. 

Proteus is describing to Thurio the powers of poetry ; and 
gives no quality to the lute of Orpheus, but those usually and 
vulgarly ascribed to it. It would be strange indeed, if, in order 
to prevail upon the ignorant and stupid Thurio to write a sonnet 
to his mistress, he should enlarge upon the legislative powers of 
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Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones, 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps, to dance on sands. 
After your dire lamenting elegies, 
Visit by night your lady*s chamber-window. 
With some sweet concert:* to their instruments 
Tune a deploring dump;^ the night's dead silence 

Orpheus, which were nothing to the purpose. Warburton's ob- 
servaUons frequently tend to prove Sbakspeare more profound 
and learned than the occasion required^ and to make the Poet of 
Nature the most unnatural that ever wrote. M. Moion, 

5 %xntk tome wteet concert :] Hie old copy has eoiaart^ 

which I once thought might have meant, in our author's time, a 
band or company of musicians. So, in Romeo and yuliet : 
" Tyb. Mercutio, thou coMor^st with Romeo. 
*< Mer. Consort! what, dost thou make us mitutrele?** 

The subsequMit words, " To their inttrumenu — ," seem to fil- 
vour this interpretation; but other instances, that i have since 
met with, in b<K>k8 of our author's age, have convinced me, that 
eoMort^sA only the old spelling of concert, and I hare accordingly 
printed the latter word in the text. The epithet rmeet, annexed 
to it, seems better adapted to -^e musick itself tinn to ^e band. 
Consort, when accented on the first ^syllable (as here), had, I be- 
lieve, the former meaning; when on the sec<md, it signified a 
company. So, in the next scene : 

«« What say'st thou ? Wilt thou be of our cons&rt?** MaUme. 

« Tune a deploring dump ;] A dump was the ancient term ion a 
mournful degy. 

A D01IT2 OP THE SIXTBJENTH CSWTinitY. 
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Will well become such sweet complaining grievance* 
This, or else nothing, will inherit her.^ 
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For this curiosity tlie reader is indebted to Stafford Smith, 
Esq. of his Majesty's Chapel Royal. Steevens. 

7 — nvill inherit her.'] To inherit, is, by our author, some- 
times used, as in this instance, for to obtain postcMion of, without 
any idea of acquiring hy inheritance. So, in Tituf Andronicus: 
" He that had wit, would think that I had none, 
« To bury so much gold under a tree, 
** And never after to inherit it** 
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Duke. This discipline shews, thou hast been in love. 

JTtti. And thy advice this night I 'U put in practice: 
Therefore, sweet Proteus, my direction-giver, 
Let us into the city presently. 
To sort* some gentlemen, well skill'd in musick: 
I have a sonnet, that will serve the turn, 
To g^ve the onset to thy good advice. 

Duke. About it, gentlemen. 

Pro. We '11 wait upon your grace till after supper: 
And afterward determine our proceedings. 

Ditke. Even now about it; I will pardon you.* 

[Exeunt. 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

A Forest^ near Mantaa. 
Enter certain Out-laws. 

1 Out. Fellows, stand &st ; I see a passenger. 

2 Out. If there be ten, shrink not, but down with 'em. 

Enter Valentine and Speed. 

3 Out. Stand, sir, and throw us that you have about 

you; 
If not, we '11 make you sit, and rifle you.* 

Sfieed. Sir, we are undone ! these are the villains, 
That all the travellers do fear so much* 

Val. My friends, — 

1 Out. That's not so, sir; we are your enemies. 

This sense of the word was not wholly disused in the time of 
Milton, who in his Cormu has-^" ^inherit Chaos,*'— meaning 
only, disposset* it. Steeveru. 

« To sort — ] i. e. to choose out. So, in JT. Richard III* 
*' Yet I will sort a pitchy hour for thee." Steevens. 

• — I will pardon you,"} I will e:(cu9e you from waiting 



J ^not, noe *ll make you sit, and rifie youJ] The old copy reads 
as I have printed the passage. Paltnr ^ the opposition between 
Mtand and tit may be thought, it is Shakspeare's own. My pre- 
decessors read — ** we 'U make you, #i>,'* &c. SUeven*. 

Sir, is the corrupt reading of the third folio. Malone. 
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3 Out, Peace; we '11 hear faim. 

3 Out, Ay, hj my beard, will we; 
For he 's a proper man.' 

Fal. Then know, that I have little wealth to lose; 
A man I am^ crossed with adversity : 
My riches are these po<»* habiliments, 
Of which if you should here disfumish met 
You take the sum and substance that I have. 

2 Out. Whither travel you? 
Fal. To Verona. 

1 Out. Whence came you? 
Val. From Milan. 

3 Out, Have you long sojoum'd there? 

Fal. Some sixteen montlis; and longer might have 
staid, 
If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 

1 Out. What, were you banish'd thence? 
Fal. I was. 

2 Ota. For what ofience? 

Fal. For that which now torments me to rehearse : 
I kilPd a man, whose death I much repent ; 
But yet I slew him manfully, in fight. 
Without false vantage, or base treachery. 

1 Out. Why ne'er repent it, if it were done so: 
But were you banish'd for so small a fault? 

Fal. I was; and held me glad of such a doom. 

1 Out. Have you the tongues? 

Fal. My youthful travel fiierein made me happy; 
Or else, I often had been miserable. 

3 Ota. By the bare scalp of Robin Hood's fat friar,' 



s — - a proper man.'} i. e. a nell^looiing man; he has the ap- 
pearaiice of a gentleman. So, afterwards: 

** And partly, seeing you are beautified 
*« With goodly shape — ." Malone, 
Agun, in Othello: 

" This Ludovico is a proper man." Steevent. 
3 «_-. Robin Hood*s fat /rioTf'] Robin Hood was captain of a 
band of robbers, and was much inclined to rob churchmen. 

yohman. 
So, in A mery Gette of Robin Hbode, 8cc. bl. 1. no date : 
** These byshoppes and these archebyshoppes 
" Ye shall them beate and bynde," &c. . 
But by Robin Hood*B fat friar, I believe, Shakspeare meana 
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This fellow were a king for our wild faction. - 

1 Out, We '11 have hitu: sirs.^ a word. 

Sfieed. Master, be (me of Ihem ; 

It is an honourable kind of thievery. 

Vol. Peace, villain 1 • .. ^^ 

3 Out. Tell us this: Have you any thing to take to? 

Vtd. Noticing, but my fortune. 

3 Out, Know then, that some of us are gentlemen. 
Such as the fiiry of ungovem?d youth 

Thrust from the company erf awful men :^ 

iWar Tuckf who was confessor and companion to this noted out- 
law. So, in one of the old songs of Robin Hood.- 

" And of brave little John,- •- ♦ 

«* Of Friar Tuck and Will Scarlett, 

*• Stokesly and Maid M&rian." , . 

Again, in the 26th song of Drayton's Polyolbion : 

" Of Tuck the merry friar y which many a sermon made, ' ' 

*« In praise oi Robin Hoodty his out-lawes, and his trade." 
AgJon, in Skelton'fl Play oi M<^gnificencey f. 5, €i , .• „. L "^ 

<< Another b$de shave halfe my berde, .:^ - - ; 

« And boys to the pylery gaa me pkicke, ^ 

** And wolde have made rsxt freer Tuckc 

*« To preehe oute of the pylery hole." 
See figure III. in the plate at the end of the first part 9$ King 
Mcnry IV. with Mr. Toilet's observations on it. Steevkwt- . . 
Dr. Johnson seems to have-tiiisundeTstood this p^Aslagie.'-^^e 
speaker does not swear by the scalp of some churchman, who had 
been plundered, but by Uie shaven crown of Robin 'Hood^S'd^ap. 
lain, — "We will live and die together, (says a persofiage'lh 
Peele's Edward I. 1593) like Robin- Hood, little John,' |^/i»- 
Tucke, and Maide Mferian.** Mcdone. '■' .:*"'' 

4 — awful men .•] Reverend, worshipful, such as mag-istr^ea, 
and other principal members of civil communities. '. ^dfinson. ^ , 

Jxjjul is used by Shafcspeare, in another place, iti the sense Af 
heaful. Second.partof AT. iSSwry/r. ActlV. scviit ' ^^ ^ 
« We come within our aoiful banks, again.** Tyt^hitt, 
So, in King Henry V. 1600,: , \ . ' •^•' '^ ** 

" creatures that by awe ordain' -" ' 

<« An act of order to a peopled kingdom .'* Mai^rie\' ^ '^ 
I believe .we «hauld read^aoo^ jnieii-4.:e> j^^jmSm's homines. 
So, in T%e ifevte Bote rfyuvHcca* 1560: « — 'oomtiiaiwtogt^i«]& 
to the same to make an inquest and paimel of tmo^ul litW; o^'htH 
countie." For this venMnk I am indebted to Dr. Fanner. 

^ Steeven*. 

Avaful men means men well governed, obterwmt oflavt^ €m(HnMt 

rityffuU ^ or subftet to, owe. Ill the tame- luaioi-Bpoati : fiK we 

T 
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Myself was from Verona banishedy 
For practising to steal away a lady, 
Aa heir^ and near allied unto the duke.^ 

2 Out, And I from Mantua, for a gentleman. 
Whom, in my mood, I stabb'd unto the heart.* 

. 1 Cha> And I, for such like petty crimes as these. 
But to the purpose, — (for wc cite our faults, 
That'tbiy may hold excus'd our lawless lives,) 
And, partly, seeing you are beautified 
With goodly f>hape ; and by your own report 
A linguist; and a man of such perfection, 
As we do in bur quality^ much want;— 

2 Out. Indqed, because you are a banish'd man. 
Therefore, above the rest, we parley to you; 
Are you content to be our general ? 
To make a virtue of necessity, 
An<l live, as w? dp, in this wilderness f 

* An heir, and tiear allied unto the duke."] All the impressiofis, 
from the ftrst downwards, read— ^n heir and niece, allied unto the 
duie. But our poet would never have expressed himself so stu- 
pidly, as to tell us, this lady was the duke's niecey and allied to 
him : for her alliance was certainly sufficiently included in the 
'^rstterm. . Our author meant to say, she was an heirese, and 
Ttear allkfid to the duke ; an expression the most natural that can 
^ for the pudrpose, and very &eq.aently used by the stage-poets. 
.... Theobald. 

I^^eoet or a nephev), did not always signify the daughter of a 
^qjj^e^ or sister, but any remote descendant. Of this use I have 
-giys^n in$^anQ^s, as to a nephew. See Of hello. Act I. -I have not, 
how'kver, disturbed Theobajid's emendation. Steewns. 
.. _£[eirm.Qpx author's time (as it sometimes is now) was applied 
to 'feiyiftlesi as well as males. The old copy read^s — Andhea. 
■ The correction was made in the third folio. Malone. 

^ Wham, iii my mood, Istabb*dunto the hearts'] Thus, Dryden; 

.^: , if Afadttes« laiighing in his ireful mood.'* 
Again, Qray: 

" Moody madness, laughing, wild." JBenley, 

Mood i$. ti^nger or ireseatmentt Malone* 
. :« T ...-^ i» oMT qtmlity •— ] Our quidity meani oUr profession, call- 
Mg',, «r oonthtion of life. Thus, in Mas^inger's Moman Actor^ Are- 
tmus says to Paris the tragedian : 

•'*<>fn thee, as being chief of thy prafessiMiy 
.?.. ' V ^ -<« J do accuse the quality of treason :" 
•iMti^ the whole proSssaion or fraternity. 
o i^Hamlet,' speaking o^the young pU3|Ber8, Mys, •♦•wMji they pur- 
sue U^e qualify no lon^ )han the)r can sing f" (ko* Ix. M, Mfttm. 
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OP VERONA. 211 

5 Out. What say'st thou ? wilt thou be of our cons6rt ? 
Say^ ay, and be the captain of us all: 
We '11 do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee, 
Love thee, as our commander, and our king. 

1 Out. But, if thou scorn our courtesy, thou diest. 

2 Oia^ Thou shalt not hve to brag what we have oilR^'d. 
Vol. I take your offer, and will live with you ; 

Provided that you do no outraged 
Ob ailly women, or poor passengers^ 

3 Oui. No, we detest such, vile base practices. 
Come, go with us, we *li bring thee to our crews, 
And shew thee all the trea»ire we have got; 
Which, with ourselves, all rest at thy dispose. [Ejctimt, 

SCENE II. 

Milan. Court of the Palace^ 

Enter Proteus, 

Pro. Already have I been false to Valentine, 
And now I must be as unjust to Thurio. 
Under the colour of commending him, 
I have access, my own love to prefer; 
But Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy. 
To be corrupted vdth my worthless gifts. 
When I protest true loyalty to her, 
She twits me with my falshood to my friend; 
When to her beauty I commend my vows, 
She bids me think, how I have been forsworn, 
In breaking faith with Julia, whom I lov'd: 
And, notwithstanding all her sudden quips,^ 
The least whereof would quell a lover's hope, 
Yet, spaniel-like, the more she spuras my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her still. 
But here comes Thurio : now must we to her window. 
And g^ve some evening musick to her ear. 



• _ sudden quibt,'] That is, hasty passionate repcoaoh«» atid 
■eeffa. So M acbeui is in a kindred sense sud to be sudden / that 
isy irascible and impetuous. ^fbAawn. 

The same expression is used by Dr. Wilson in his Arte ofJfhe^ 
uHgne, 1553: ** And makCf him at his wit's and thraugb-tb^^c^- 
deuquip,^ Malone. 
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^ JEn^er TAvttQj arid Mudciana, ' 

Thu. How now, sir Protcue? are you crept before us? 

I*ro, Ay, gentle Thurio ; for, you know, that love 
Will creep in service where it cannot go.* 

1^. • Ay, but, I ix>pe, sir, that you love not here. 
' Fro. Sir,, but I do ; or else X would be hence. 

Thu. ,Whom? Silvia? 

Fro. Ay, Silvia, — ^for your sake. 

2%M. I thank you for your own. Now, gentlemen. 
Let 's tune, and to it lufttUy a while. 
£nter Host, at a dUtance; and Julia, in boy^s clothes. 

Host. Now, my young guest, methinks you 're ally- 
choUy ; I pray you, why is it ? 

Jul. Marry, mine host, because I cannot be merry. 

Hoat. Come, we '11 have you merry : I *11 bring you, 
where you shall hear musick, and seethe gentleman, that 
you ask'd for. 

Jul. But shall I hear him speak? 

Host. Ay, that you shall. 

Jul. That will be musick. [Mustek filays. 

Hoah Hark! hark! 

Jul. Is he among these ? 

Hoat. Ay: but peace, let 's hear 'cm. 

SONG. 

Who ia Silvia f what ia ahcj 
That all our awaina commend her ? 

Holy^ Jairj and vnae ia she; 

The heave^a auch grace did lend her^ 

That ahe might admired be. 

Ia ahe kind^ as ahe iafair ? 

For beauty Uvea with kindneaa:'^ 
Love doth to her eyes refiair^ 

To helfi him ofhia bUndneaa; 
Andy being helfi d^ inhabita there, 

i • —— j»« kncFm^ that h<oe 

Will creep in aervice where it eatmot go.'\ Kindness will oA^ 
where it cannot gang, is to.be found in KeUy's CoUaetian «f Seof* 
tiah Fl:anerJu, p. 226. Heed. 

^'-«-*-ieMr Uvea- with kindneaa!'] Beauty^ without kindiieis» 
diet unenjoyed^ and undelighting. yohnaon. 
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Then, to Siivta Ut U9 sinffj 

Thmt SUvia U exceUh^ ; 
She excels each mortal thing j 

Upon the duU earth dwelling: 
To her let us garUmda bring. 

Host, How now ? are you sadder than you were before ? 
How do you, man? the musick likes you not. , r 

Jul. Tou mistake; the musician likes me not* . . 

Host. Why, my pretty youth I \ 

Jul, He plays false, father. 

Host, How? out of tune on the strings? \ 

Jul, Not so; but yet so false, that he grieves my very 
heart-strings. • * 

Host, You have a quick ear. . •' 

Jul. Ay, I would I were deaf! it makes me hare a 
slow heart. , ^ r 

Host, I perceive you delight not in musick. 

Jul. Not a whit, when it jars so. 

Host, Hark, what fine change is in the musick I j. . 

Jul. Ay ; that change is the spite. 

Host. You would have them always play, but one things? 

Jul, I would always have one play, but one thing. But, 
host, doth this sir Proteus, that we talk on, oftei) r^s^rt 
unto this gentlewoman? 

Host, I tell you, what Launce, his man> told me^ hf 
loved her out of all nick.* 

Jul, Where is Launce ? / , : 

Hosi, Gone to seek his dog, which, to-morrow, by his 
master's command, he must carry for a present to his lady^ 

Jul, Peace ! stand aside ! the company parts. j 

Pro, Sir Thurio, fear not you! I will so plead, , r 
That you shall say, my cunning drift excels. 

Thu, Where meet we? 

*-— ^ out ^o// nick.] Beyond all reckoning or count. Reckon- 
ings are kept upon nicked or notched sticks or tallies. 

Warburtcn^ 
So, in J Woman never vex% 1633 : 
" — • I have carried 

" The tallies at my ^rdle seven years together, 
** For I did ever love to deal honestly in the nici.** 
As it is an inn-keeper who employs the lesion, it is SMich us 
character. Steevent. . .. jd 

T2 
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Pro, At saint Gregory's weli. 

Thu, Farewel. \_Exeunt Thu. tmd Musicicma. 

Silvia appears above, at her nmndow. 

Pro, Madam, good even to your ladyship. 
SU, I thank you for your musick, gentlemen: 
Who is that, that spake? 

• ''Pro, Ofte, lady, if you knew his pure heart's truth> 
You 'd quickly learn to know him, by his voice. 

Sil, Sfr Proteus, as I take it. 

Pro, Sir Proteus, gentle lady, and your servant. 

Sil, What is your will ? 

Pro, That I may compass yours. 

^L Tou have your wish; my will is even this,*— 
That presently you hie you home to bed. 
Thou subtle, perjur'd, false, disloyal man! 
Thlrik'st thou, I am so shallow, so conceitless, 
To be sedueed by thy flattery. 
That hast deceived so many with thy vows ? . 
Return, return, and make thy love amends. 
For m^,— by this pale queen of night, I swear, 
I am so far from granting thy request, 
^hit -T/despise thee for thy wrongful suit: 
And, by and by^ intend to chide myself, 
fi^^ fbr this time I spend in talking to thee. 

Pro, I grant, sweet love, that I did love a lady; 
Btt she -is dead. 

Jul, 'Twere false, if I should speak it; 

For, 'I am sure, she is not buried. \Adeie. 

Sili Say, that she be ; yet Valentine, thy friend} 
Siii^ves ; to whom, thyself art witness, 
I am betroth'd: And art thou not asham'd 
To wrcmg him with thy importtinacy. 

Pro, I likewise hear, that Valentine is dead. 

SU, And so, suppose, am I ; for in his grave, 
Assure thyself, my love is buried. 
-'-' Pro, Sweet lady, let me rake it from the earth. 

Sil, Go to thy lady's grave, and call her's thence; 
Or, at the least, in her's sepulchre thine. 

Jul, He heard not that. [Aside, 

3 Tou have your vjtth / my will i* ooen Mi«,} The word v)ill is 
l8i»i« asy[>ig^uB. He wishes to gmin her wt//.* ahe tells hin^ if 
iie wftnU Imx wi//, he has it. yohnton. 
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Pro, Madam, if your heart be so obdttrate^ 
Vouchsafe mc yet your picture for my love, 
The picture, that is hang^g in your chamber; 
To that I '11 speak, to that I '11 sigh and weep: 
For, since the substance of your perfect self 
Is else devoted, I am but a shadow; 
And to your shadow I will make true love. 

Jul, If 'twere a substance, you would, sure, deceive it, 
And make it but a shadow, as I am. [Aside, 

Sil, I am very loth to be your idol, sir ; 
But, since your falshood shall become you well* 
To worship shadows, and adore false shapes. 
Send to me in the morning, and I '11 send it: 
And so, good rest. 

Pro, As wretches have o'er-night, 

That wait for execution in the mom. 

[Exeunt Pro. and Sil. from abcrve, 

^ But, since your faishood thall hecovie you ixell — ] Thi6 ifl 
hardly sense. We may read, with very little alteration: 

" But since your WefaUcy it shall become yoQ well." yohruon. 

There is no occasion ror any alteration, if we only suppose, that 
it is understood here, as in several other places : 

" But, since your falshood, shall become you well 
" To worship shadows and adore false shapes," 
i. e. But, since your falshood, it shall become you well, &c. 

Or indeed, in this place. To ivorship shadwoSf &c. may be con- 
sidered as the nominative case to shall become, lynvhiu. 

** I am very loth (says Silvia) to be your idol ; but since your 
falshood to your fiiend and mistress shall well become you, to 
worship shadows, and adore false shapes (i.e. will be properly 
employed in so doing,) send to me, and you shall have my pic- 
ture." £itson. 

I once had a better opinion of the alteration, proposed by Dr. 
Johnson, than I have at present. I now believe the text is right, 
and that our author means, however licentious the expressiou, — " 
But, fiince your falshood well becomes, or is well suited to, the 
worshipping of shadows, and the adoring of false shapes, send 
to me in the morning for my picture, &c. Or, in other words. 
But, since the worshipping of shadows and the adoring of false 
shapes shall well become y<mt faUe a» you are, send, &c. To vjor- 
ship shadoFxsy &c. I consider as the objective case, as well Sksyon. 
There are other instances in these plays of a double accusative^ 
depending on the same verb. I have, tlierefore, followed the 
punctuation of the old copy, and not placed a comma s^erfaU* 
hoody as in tlie mM>dem editions. Since ia, I think, here -an ad- 
verby not a pteposudon. MaUme, 
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Jul. Host, will you go? 

Ho9t, By my hallidom, I was fast asleep. 

Jul, Ptay you, where lies sir Proteus? 

Host, Marry, at my house: Trust me, I think, 'tis 
almost day. 

Jul, Not so; but it hath been the longest night, 
That e'er I watch'd, and the most heaviest.' [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

The eame. 

Enter Eglamour. 

Egl, This is the hour, that madam Silvia 
Entreated me to call, and know her mind ; 
There 's some great matter she 'd employ me in.— « 
Madam, madam! 

Silvia afifieara abcrve^ at her 'onndow, 

Sil. Who calls? 

Egl, Your servant, and your friend; 

One, that attends your ladyship's command. 

SU, Sir Eglamour, a thousand times good-morrow. 

Egl, As many, worthy lady, to yourself. 
According to your ladyship's impose,* 
I am thus early come, to know what service 
It is your pleasure to command me in. 

Sil, O Eglamour, thou art a gentleman, 
(Think not, I flatter, for, I swear, I do not,) 
Valiant, wise, remorseful,^ well accomplish'd. 

* — moit hecpoiett.l This use of the double superlative is 
frequent in our author. So, in King Lear, Act II. sc. iii : 
*< To take the basest and mott poorest shape.** Steevent. 
• '-''-' yew ladyshifs impose,] Impose is injunction, comnumd, 
A task set at college, in consequence of a fault, is still called an 
imposition. Steevens. 

7 remorseftil,] Hemorseful is pitiful. So, in The Maids* 

Metamorphosis, by Lyiy, 1600: 

*« Provokes my mind to take remorse of thee." 
Again, in Chapman's translation of the 2d book of Homer's 
lUad, 1598: 

« Descend on our long-toyled host with thy remjorseful eye." 
Again, in the same translator's version of the 20th Xliad: 
« — he was none of those remorsefiUl men, 
'' Gentle and affable ; but fierce at aU times, and mad then." 

Steevens, 
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Thou art not ignorant, what dear good win 

I bear unto the banish'd Valentine ; 

Nor how my Mher i^ould enforce me marry 

Vain Thurio, whom my very soul abhorred*. 

Thyself hast loved; and I have heard thee say, 

No grief did ever come so near thy heart. 

As when thy lady and thy true love died, 

Upon whose grave thou vow'dst pure chastity.* 

Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, 

To Mantua, where, I hear, he makes abode ; 

And, for the ways are dangerous to pass, 

I do desire thy worthy company. 

Upon whose faith and honour I repose. 

Urge not my father's anger, Eglamour, 

But think upon my grief, a lady's grief; 

And on the justice of my flying hence, 

To keep me from a most unholy match. 

Which heaven and fortune still reward with plagues. 

I do desire thee, even from a heart 

As full of sorrows, as the sea of sands, 

To bear me company, and go with me: 

If not, to hide what I have said to thee, 

That I may venture to depart alone. ' 

£gL Madam, I pity much your grievances;* 
Which since I know they virtuously are plac'd^ 
I give consent to go along with you; 
Recking as little^ what betideth me, 

* Upon v)hoie rrave thou vcn^dgt pure chastity.] It was common 
in former ag^s K>r widowers and widows to make vows of chas- 
tity, in honour of their deceased wives or husbands. In Dug- 
dale's Jntiquitse4 of Wdrwickskirey page 1013, there is the form 
of a commission by the bishop of ti^ diocese for taking a vow of 
chastity, madd by a widow. It seems that, besides observing the 
vow, the widow was, for life, to wear a veil and a mourning ha« 
bit. Some such distinction we may suppose to have been made, 
in respect of male votarists; and therefore this circumstance 
might inform the players how Sir Eglamour should be drest} and 
viU account for Silvia's having chosen him as a person in whom 
she could confide, without injury to her own character. Steevens, 

9 ^^^ grievances /] Sorrows, sorrowful affections, yohruon. 

1 Recking as little — ] To reck is to care for. So, in HdmUt: 
** And reeh not his own rede." 

Both Chancer and Spenser use tfaia word wtthtke aame ligm^ 
fication. $tet^en9. 
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As much I wish all good befortune you. 
When will you go? 

Sil. This eyening comuig. 

£gl' Where shall I meet you? 

Sii. At friar Patrick's ce% 

Where I intend holy confession. 

£ffl. I will not fail your ladyship: 
Good-morrow, gentle lady. 

Sil. Good-morroW) kind sir Eglamour. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

7%e 9ame,, 

Enter Launce, with his dog. 

When a man's servant shall play the cur with him, 
look you, it goes hard: one, that I brought up of a pup- 
py : one, that I saved from drowning, when three or four 
of his blind brothers and sisters went to it ! I have taught 
him^-even as one would say precisely, Thus I would 
teach a dog. I was sent to deliver him, as a present to 
mistress SiMa, from my master ; and I came no sooner 
into the dining*chamber, but he steps me to her trench- 
er^ and steals her capon's leg. Oh, 'tis a foul thing, when 
a cur cannot keep himself^ in all companies ! I would 
have, as one should say, one that takes upon him to be 
a dog^ indeed, to, be, as it were, a dog at all things. If 
I had not had more wit than he, to take a £aiult upon me, 
that he did, I think verily he had been hanged for 't; 
sure as I live, he had suffered for 't: you shall judge. 
He thrusts me himself into the company of three or four 
gentlemen-like dogs, under the duke's table : he had not 
been there (bless the mark) a pissing-while ; but all the 
chamber smelt him. Out with the dog! says one ; What 
cur is that? says another; Whifi him out! says the third; 
Hang him ufi! says the duke. I, having been acqusdnt- 
ed with the smell bef<H-e, knew it was Crab; and goes 



t — keep himtey^l i. e. restnun himself. Stetvtnt, 
3 — to be a dog — ] I believe we should read—/ vxudd have. 
Ice. one tktf^ take* t^ him tohe a dqg, to be a dogindeed^ to be, &c. 

yohmm. 
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me to the fellow that whips the dogs:* JMendj qnoth I, 
you mean to whip, the dog? jiy^ marry ^ do /, quoth he. 
You do him the more vfroTig^ quoth I ; *ttua» I did the thing 
you wot qf. He makes me no more ado^ but whips me 
out of the chamber. How many masters would do this 
for their servant?* Nay, I '\\ be sworn, I have sat in the 
stocks for puddings he hath stolen, otherwise he had 
been executed: I have stood on the jnllory for geese he 
hath killed, otherwise he had suffered for't: thou think'st 
not of this now 1 — Nay, I remember the trick you served 
me, when I took my leave of madam Silvia;^ did not I 
bid thee still mark me, and do as I do? When didst 
thou see me heave up my leg, and make water against 
a gentlewoman's &rthingale ? Didst thou ever see me do 
such a trick? 

Enter Pr(Jteus and Julia. 

Pro, Sebastian is thy name? I like thee well, 
And will employ thee in some service presently. 

Jul, In what you please ; — ^I will do what I can. 

Fro, I hope, thou wilt. — How now, you whoreson 
peasant ! . [ 7b L aun , 

Where have you been these two days loitering? 

Laun, Marry, sir, I carried mistress Silvia the dog 
you bade me. 

-• Thefillamy that whips the dogt:"] This appears to have been 
part of the office of an usher of the table. So, in Mucedpnu: 

** — I' 11 prove my office good : for look you, &c. — When a dog 
chance to blow his nose backward, then with a vthip I give him 
|pood time of the day, and strew rushes presently." Steevent, 

• — ^ their teroant?\ The old copy reads— AiV servant? 

Stecoene, 
Corrected by Mr. Pope, ^alane. 

• -^-^ madam Silvia;] Perhaps we should read of madam yu- 
lia. It was yulia only of whom a formal leave could have been 
taken, ^teenm^. 

Dr. Warburton, without any necessity, I think, reads— Julia; 
"aUudmg to the leave his master and he took when they left 
Verona." 3ut it appears from a former scene, (as Mr. Heath 
has observed) that I^aunce was not present, when Proteus and 
Julia parted. Launce on the other hand has just taken leave of, 
i. e. parted from, (for that ui all jthat is meant) madam Silvia. 

MaloM, 

Though Launce was not present, when yulia and Proteus part« 
ed, it by no means f<^w8 that ho snd Crab had not likeiiisff t&eiv 
, aadicQce of leave . ^Uvm, 
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jPro, And what says she to my little jewel? 

Lnun, Marry, she says^ your dog was a cur; and tells 
yoU) currish thanks is good enough for such a present. 

Pro. But she received my dog? 

Laun, N09 indeed, she did not: here have I brought 
him back again. 

Pro, What, didst thou offer her this from me? 

Laun, Ay J sir ; the other squirreF was stolen from 
me by the hangman's boys in the market-place : and then 
I offered her mine own; who is a dog, as big as ten of 
yours, and, therefore, the gift the greater. 

Pro, Go, get thee hence, and find my dog again, 
Or ne'er return again into my sight. 
Away, I say: Stay'st thou to vex me here? 
A slave, that, still an end," turns me to shame. 

lEadt Laun* 
Sebastian, I have entertained thee, ^ 

Partly, that I have need of such a youth, 
That can with some discretion do my business; 
For 'tis no trusting to yon foolish lout; 
But, chiefly, for thy face, and thy behaviour; 
Which (if my augury deceive me not) 
Witness good bringing up, fortune, and truth: 
Therefore, know thou,* for this I entertsdn thee. 
Go presently, and take this ring with thee, 
Deliver -it to madam Silvia: 



^ — • the other sqtiirrel, ^c."] Sir T. Hatimer reads—'* the 
other. Squirrel,^' &c. apd consequently makes Squirrel the proper 
name of the beast. Perhaps Launce only speaks of it as of a di- 
IDiDutive animal, more resembling a squirrel in size, than a dog. 

oteevcM- 

The subsequent words, — " who is a dog, m big cu ten qfyours»** 
shew that Mr. Steevens's interpretation is the true one. Malant* 

• — an end,] i. e. in the end, at the conclusion of every busi- 
ness he undertakes. Steevene. 

Still an end f and mott an end, are vulgar expressions, and mean 
-commonly, generally. So, in Ma8singer*s Very Woman, a Citi- 
zen asks die Master, who had slaves to sell, ** What will that 
. girl do >*• To which he replies : ^ 

«« .,_^ g^rg u^ harm at all, sn», 

" For she sleeps rnott an end." M. Mason. 

* ^— inoim thou,] The ol4 cqpy has— -t^M. The emendatioii 
was made by the editor of the secondibiip* M^ionCt. 
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She loTed me well, delivered it to me.^ 

Jvl. It seems, you lov'd her not, to leave her token:^ 
She 's dead, belike.^ 

Pro. Not so; I thmk, she Uycs. 

Jvl. Alas! 

Pro, Why dost thou cry, alasi 

Jul. I cannot choose but pity her. 

Pro. Wherefore should*st thou pity her ? 

Jvl. Because, raethinks, that she lov'd you as well, 
As you do love your lady Silvia: 
She dreams on him, that has forgot her love ; 
You dote on her, that cares not for your love. 
*Tis pity i love should be so contrary ; 
And thinking on it makes me cry, alas! 

Pro. Well, give* her that ring, and therewithal 
This letter; — ^that *s her chamber.— Tell my lady, 
I claim the promise for her heavenly picture. 
Your message done, hie home unto my chamber, 

1 She Icntd me vsell^ delivered it to me.'\ i. e. She, wAo delivered 
it to me, loved me well. Mahne, 

> Itseemtf you lo^d her not, to leave her token/] Proteus does 
not properly leave his lad/s token, he gives it away. The old 
edition has it t 

It teenu you lo^d her not, not leave her token, 
I should correct it thus : 

It teenuyou loved her not, nor love her token, yohmon. 
The emendation was made in the second folio. Malone. 
Johnson, not recollecting the force of the word leave, proposes 
■n amendment of this passage, but that is unnecessary ; for, in 
the lan^age of the time, to leave means to part with, or g^ve away. 
Thus, m The Merchcmt of Venice, Portia^ speaking of the ring sh^ 
gave Bassanio, says : 

" — and here he stands ; 
** I dare be sworn for him, he would not leave it> 
" Or pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
" That the world masters." 
And Bassanio si^s, in a subsequent scene : 

•* If you md know to whom I gfave the ring, &c. 

•* And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

** You would abate Sie strength of your displeasure." 

M. MoMn. 
To leave, is used with equal licence, in a former scene, for to 
eeate, *' I leave to be, &c. MaUme, 

^ She '« dead, beUke."] This is said, in reference to what Proteus 
\kfA asserted to Silvia m a former scene ; viz. that boUi yulia and 
Valentine were dead. Steevens. 

U 
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Where thou shalt find me sod and solitaiy. l£xit Pro. 

Jtd. How many women would do such a message ? 
Alas ! poor Proteus ! thou hast entertaki'd 
A fox, to be the shepherd of thy lambs : 
Alas ! poor fool ! why do I pity him, 
That with his very heart despiseth me? 
Because he loves her, he despiseth me ; 
Because I love him, I must pity him. 
This ring I gave him, when he parted from me, 
To bind him to remember my good will : 
And now am I (unhappy messenger!) 
To plead for that, which I would not ohtmn ; 
To carry that which I would have refus'd; 
To praise his faith, which I would have disprais'd*^ 
I am my master's true confirmed love ; 
But cannot be true servant to my master, 
Unless I prove false traitor to myself. 
Yet I will woo for him ; but yet so coldly^ 
As, heaven, it knows, I would not have him speed. 

JSnter Silvia, attended. 
Gentlewoman, good day I I pray you, be my mean 
To bring me where to speak with madam Silvia. 

Sil, What would you with her, if that I be she? 

Jul, If you be she, I do entreat your patience 
To hear me speak the message I am sent on. 

SiL From whom ? 

Jul, From my master, sir Proteus, madam. 

Sil, O !— «>he sends you for a picture ? 

Jul. Ay, madam. 

SiL Ursula, bring my picture there. (^Picture brtiUght, 
Go, give your master this: tell him, from me. 
One Julia, that his changing thoughts forget. 
Would better fit his chamber, than this shadow. 

Jtd, Madam, please you peruse this letter. ■ ■ ■■ 
Pardon me, madam; I have unadvised 
Deliver'd you a paper that I should not ; 
This is the letter to your ladyship. 

Sil, I pray thee, let me look on that again. 

Jul, It may not be ; good madam^ pardon me. 

4 To carry that, which Inoould ha^ refuted s 8tc.] The 86ttSe is, 
to go and present that, which I vnsh not to be' accepted, tO' praise 
him, whom I wish to be dispraised, yohn^on. " 
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Sil. Tbere, hold. 
I will not look upon your master's lines : 
I know, they are stuff 'd with protestations, 
And full of new*found oadis ; which he will breaks 
As easily as I do tear his pap>er. 

Jul. Madam, he sends your ladyship this ring. 

SiL The more shame for him, that he sends it me ; 
For I have heard him say a thousand times, 
His Julia gave it hiin at his departure: 
Though his fiEdse finger hath profaned the ring, 
Mine shall not do his Julia so much wrong. 

Jul. She thanks you. 

Sii, What say 'st thou? 

Jul, I thank you, madam, that you tender her : 
Poor gentle woman! my mastex wrongs her much. 

Sil, Dost thou know her? 

Jul, Almost as well as I do know mys^i 
To thiiA: mpcm her woes, I do protest, 
That I have wept an hundred several times. 

&il. Belike, she thinks that Proteus hath forsook her. 

Jul, I think fihe doth, and that *s her cause of sorrow. 

Sil, Is she not passing £ur? 

Jul, She hath been fairer, madam, than she is : 
When she did think my master lov'd her well. 
She, in my judgment, was as fair as you ; 
But since she did neglect her looking-glass. 
And threw her sun-expelling mask away, 
The air hath stary'd the roses in her cheeks, 
And pinch'd the lily-tincture of her face,* 
That now she is become as black as I. 

Sil, How tall was she ?« 

Jui, About my stature : for, at Pentecost, 

• Jnd paotik'd the lUfi^kieture i^htrfact^ The colour of a part 
pinched^ is livid, as it is commonly termed, black and blue. The 
weytber may therefore be justly said to pinck^ ^en it produces 
the Aame visAle eftect. I heii^ this is the reason why the cold 
b said to pinch, yohuon. 

Cleopatra says of herself : 
« ^.--- think on me» 
^ That Am with Phobus' amorous pinckest black." Steenent. 

• Sa. Sen> tali T?as the?] We «ho«ld.read— « How tall w she ?'* 
For tbvb is tH^nify the questicm, which Silvia means to ask. 

Eitaon. 
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When all our pageants of delight were playMy 
Our youth got me to play the woman's partj 
And I was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown ; 
Which served me as fit, by all men's judgment 
As if the garment had been made for me: 
Therefore, I know she is about my height. 
And, at that time, I made her Weep a-good,^ 
For I did play a lamentable part: 
Madam, 'twas Ariadne, passioning 
For Theseus' perjury, and unjust flight;* 
Which I so lively acted with my tears. 
That my poor mistress, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly ; and, would I might be dead^ 
If I in thought felt not her very sorrow! 

Sil. She is beholden to thee, gentle youth l-*> 
Alas, poor lady I desolate and left!— - 
I weep myself, to think upon thy words. 
Here, youth, there is my purse ; I give thee this 
For thy sweet mistress' sake, because thou lov'st her. 
Farewel. {Exit Sil. 

Jtd, And she shall thank you for't, if e'er you know her. 
A virtuous gentlewoman, mild, and beautiful. 
I hope my master's suit will be but cold. 
Since she respects my mistress' love so much.* 

7 — nveep a-good,] i. e. in good earnest. Tottt de bq/i, Fr. 
So, in Turbervilk's translation of Ovid's epistle from Ariadne to 
Theseus: 

" — beating of my breast a-good.*' Steevens. 
So, m Marlowe's J^ of Malta, 1633 : 

** And therewithal their knees have rankled so, 
«« That I have laugh'd a-good." Mahne. 

* — — - 'twas Ariadne, passioning, &c.] To passion is used as a 
Verb, by writers contemporary with Shakspeare. In The Blind 
Beggar of Alexandria, pnnted 1598, we meet with the same ex- 
pression: '< --*• what, art ihoyx passioning over the picture of Cle- 
anthes ?" 

A^ain, in Eliosto Libidinoso, a novel, by John Hinde, 1606: 
** — if thou gaze on a picture, thou must, with PigmaUon, be 
passionate.** 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. Ill, c. 12: 

<< Some argument of matter ^fWMoner/." Steevens, 
— *ftoa* Ariadne, passioning^ On her being deserted by 
Theseus in the night, and left on the island of Naxos. Maione. 

V — my mistress' low so much,'] She had in her preceding 
speech called Julia her mistress j but it is odd enough that she 
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Alas, how lore can trifle M^ith itself! 

Here is her picture :-~-Let me see ; I think, 

If I had such a tire, this face of mine 

Were full as lovely as is this of hers: 

And yet the painter flatter'd her a little, 

'Unless I flatter with myself too much. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow: 

If that be all the difference in his love, 

I '11 get me such a colour'd periwig.^ 

Her eyes are grey as glass ;^ and so are mine: 

should thus describe herself, when she is alone. Sir T. Hanmer 
reads — " his mistress ;*' but without necessity. Our author knew 
that his audience considered the disg^sed Julia, in the present 
scene, as a page to Proteus, and this, I believe, and the lore of 
•atithesis, produced the expression. Malone, 

^ I'll get me tueh a tdota^d periwig.] It should be remember- 
ed, that false hair was worn by tlie ladies, long before to/^* were 
in fashion. These false covering^, however, were called jbtfriio(p«. 
So, in Korthmard Sbe, 1607 : " There is a new trade come up 
for cast gentlewomen, of perrivji^-maiing .• let your wife set up 
in the Strand." — •* Peraicin, however, are mentioned by Church- 
yard, in one of his eariiest poems. Steevens. 

See Much Ado about Nothing, Act II, sc. iii: " — and her hair 
shall be of what colour it please God.** And The Merchant of 
Venice, Act III, sc. ii : 

*« So are crisped snaky golden locks," &c. 

Again, in The Honestie of this Age, proving by good CtreumstaneCf 
that the World wa< neoer honest tillnau), by Bamabe Rich, quarto, 
1615 : «* My lady holdeth on her way, perhaps to the tire-maker's 
shop, where she shaketh her crownes, to bestow upon some new- 
fashioned attire ; — ^ttpon such artificial deformed perivsigs, that 
^ey were fitter to mmish a theatre, or for her that in a stage 
play should represent some hag of hell, than to be used by a 
Christian woman.** Again, ibid.- *' These attire-makers, within 
these forty years were not known by that name ; and but now 
rery lately, they kept their lowzie commodity of pervmigs, and 
their monstrous attires, closed in boxes, — and those women that 
used to weare them would not buy them but in secret. But now 
they are not ashamed to set them forth upon their stalls, — such 
monstrous mop-powles of haire, so proportioned and deformed^ 
that but within these twenty or thirty years woidd have drawne 
the passers-by to stand and gaze, and to wonder at them.*' 

Malone. 

* Ber eyes are grey as glass ;] So Chaucer, in the character of 
his Prioress : 

" Ful semely hire wimple y-pinched was^; 
•* Hire nose tretis ; hire eyen grey as glas,** Theobald, 
U2 
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Ay, but her forehead 's low^^ and mine *s as high. 

What should it be, that he respects in her, 

But I caii make respective* in myself, 

If this fond love were not a blinded god ? 

Come, shadow ; come, and^ke this shadow up. 

For 'tis thy rival. O thou senseless form. 

Thou Shalt be worshipp'd, kiss'd, lov'd, and ador'd; 

And, were there sense in his idolatry. 

My substance should be statue in thy stead.^ 

s her forehead *s fow,] A high forehead was, in our author's 

time, accounted a feature eminently beautiful. So, in The MU^ 
tory of Guy of Wanosci, " Felice his lady" is said to ** have the 
9ame highforehead tu Venua.^* Johnson, 

* respective — ] i. e. respectable* Steeveru. 

'-My substance should be statue in thy stead.'] It would be easy 
to r6ad, with no more roughness than is found in many lines of 
Shakspeare : 

** — should be a statue in thy stead.** 
The sense, as Mr. Edwards observes, is, <' He should have my 
substance as a statue instead of thee [the picture] who art a 
senseless form." This word, however, is used without the arti. 
cle a, in Massinger*s Great Duke of Florence: 

•« it was yo\w beauty, 

" That tum'd me statueP 
And again, in Lord Surrey's translation of the 4th JEneid: 

" And Trojan statue throw into the flame." 
Again, in Dryden*s Don Sebastian : 

** — - try the virtue of that Gorgon face, 

" To stare me into statue.^* Steevens. 
Steevens has clearly proved that this passage requires no amend- 
ment ; but it appears from hence, and a passage in Massinger, 
that the word statue was formerly used to express a /ortroiV. Ju- 
lia is here addressing herself to 9k pictures ssA in the City Madame 
the young ladies are supposed to take leave of the statues of their 
lovers, as they style them, though Sir John, at the beg^ming of 
the scene, calls them pictures, and describes them aflerwards as 
nothing but superficies, colours, and no substance. M, Mason. 

statue — ] Statue here, I think, should be written sta- 

tua, and pronounced as it generally, if not always, was in our au- 
thor*s time, a word of three syllables. It bemg the first time 
this word occurs, I take the opportunity of observing that altera- 
tions have been oflen improperly made m the text of Shakspeare, 
by supposing statue to be intended by him for a dissyllable. Thus, 
in King Richard III, Act III, sc. vii : 

" But like dumb statues or breathing stones." 
Mr. Rowe has unnecessarily ch^oig^d breathing to tmbreathing, 
fjoT a supposed defect in the metre, to an actual violation of the 
seivie. 
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I *11 use thee kindly for thy mistress' sake, 

That us'd me so; or else, by Jove I vow, 

I should have scratched out your unseeing eyes,* 

To make my master out of love with thee. [^Exit. 



Again, in JtUiut Catary Act II, sc. ii: 

" She dreamt to-night she saw my statue." 
Here, to fill up the line, Mr. Capell adds the name of Decius ; 
and the last editor, deserting his usual caution, has improperly 
changed the regulation of the whole passage. 
Again, in the same play. Act III, sc. ii : 

*' £ven at the base of Pompey's statue/* 
In this line, however, the true mode of pronouncing the word 
is suggested by the last editor, who quotes a very sumcient au- 
thority for his conjecture. From authors of the times, it would 
not be difficult to fill whole pages with instances to prove that 
*tatue was at that period a trisyUable. Many autliors spell it in 
that manner. On so clear a point the first proof, which occurs, is 
enough. Take the following from Bacon's Advancement of Leant' 
ing, 4to. 1633 : " It is not possible to have the true pictures or , 
ttatuaet of Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, no nor of the kings or great 
personals of much later years," &c. p. 88. Again : " — with- 
out which the history of the world seemeth to be as the Statua of 
Polyphemus with his eye out," &c. I^eed. 

It may be observed, on this occasion, that some Latin words, 

which were admitted into the English language, still retained 

their Roman pronunciation. Thus heroe and heroes are constantty 

used for trisyllables ; as in the following instances, by Chapman : 

" His speare fixt by him as he slept, the great end in the 

ground, 
*' The point, that brisled the darke earth, cast a reflection 

round 
" Like pallid lightnings throwne by Jove. Thus his Meroe 

lay, 
** And under him a big oxe hide." 10th Iliad. 
Ag^ain, in the same book : 

" This said, he on his shoulders cast a yellow lion's hide, 
" Big, and reacht earth ; then took his speare ; and Nestor*s 

will applide, 
" Rais'd the Heroesy brought them both. All met, the round 
they went.'* Sieevens. 

t ,^^m^ycur unseeing eyts^ So, in Macbeth: 

•« Thou hast^ »feculati<m m those eyei — .'» Stetvtns. 
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ACT V SCENE I. 

The same. An Abbey. 
Enter Eglamour. 

EgL The sun begins to gild the western sky ; 
And now, it is about the very hour, 
That Silvia, at Patrick's cell, should meet me.^ 
She will not fail ; £or lovers break not hours, 
Unless it be to come before their time ; 
So much they spur their expedition. 

Enter Silvia. 
See, where she comes! Lady, a happy evening! 

Sil, Amen, amenl goon, good Eglamour! 
Out at the postern by the abbey-wall ; 
I fear, I am attended by some spies. 

Egl, Fear -not: the forest is not three leagues off; 
If we recover that, we are sure enough.^ \^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The same. An Afiartment in the Duke's Palace. 

Enter Thurio, Proteus, and Julia. 

Thu. Sir Proteus, what says Silvia to my suit? 
Pro. O, sir, I find her milder than she was; 
hxA yet she takes exceptions at your person. 
Thu. What, that my leg is too long? 
Pro. No; that it is too little. 

Thu. I '11 wear a boot, to make it somewhat rounder. 
Pro. But love will not be spurr'd to what it loathes. 
Thu. What says she to my &ce? 
Pro. She says, it is a fair one. 
Thu. Nay, then the wanton lies ; my face is black. 
Pro. But pearls are fair ; and the old saying is, 

7 ThM SilviUf 4A Patrki't cell, should meet me."} The old copy 
redundantly reads : " —friar Patrick's cell." But the omission 
of this title is justified by a passage in the next scene, where the 
Duke says-— 

«« At Patrick's cell this even ; and there she was not.'* 

Steefsent. 

■ — sure «toi^A.] Sure is safe, out of danger, yohruon. 
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Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies' eyes.* 

Jul. 'Tis true, such pearls as put out ladies' eyes ; 
For I had rather wink than look on them. [Mide, 

Thu, How likes she my discourse? 

Pro, Illy when you talk of war. 

7%M. But well, when I discourse of love, and peace? 

Jul^ But better, indeed, when you hold your peace. 

[Aside. 

Thu. What says she to my valour? 

Pro. O, sir, she makes no doubt of that. 

Jtd. She needs not, when she knows it cowardice. 

\Amde. 

Thu. What says she to my birth? 

Pro. That you are well deriv'd. 

Jtd. True; from a gentleman to a fool. \Aude. 

Thu^ Considers she my possessions? 

Pro. O, ay ; and pities them. 

Thu. Wherefore? 

Jtd. That such an ass should owe them. {Adde» 

Pro. That they are out by lease.^ 

Jtd. Here comes the duke. 

Enter Duke. 

Duke. How now, sir Proteus? how now, Thurio? 
Which of you saw sir Eglamour of late ? 

Thu. Not I. 

Pro. Nor I. 



• Black men are pearUy Is^c.'] So, in Heywood's Lron 4^^ 1632 : 
** -^— a hlack complexion 
** Is always fireciotu in a vjoman'9 eye.** 
Again, in Sir Gilet Gooaecap.- 

*« but to make every blati slovenly cloud a pearl in her 

eye.** Steevent. 
** A black man is a jewel in a fair woman's eye,'* is one of Ray's 
proverbial sentences. Malone. 

1 That they are out by lease .1 I suppose he means, because 

Thurio's folly has let them on msadvantageou» terms. Steevetu. 

She pities Sir Thurio's possessions, because they are let to 

others, and are not in his own dear hands. This appears to me 

to be Uie meaning of it. M. Mason. 

** By Thurio's j»or«ef«iovw, he himself understands his Umds and 
estate. But Proteus chooses to take the word likewise in a figu- 
rative sense, as signifying his mental endowmenU: and when he 
says, they are out by lease, he mef ns they are no longer ejjojred 
by their master, (who is a fooH but are leased out to another." 
£d$rtburgh Magazine, Nov. 178o. Steevent. 
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Duke, Saw you i»y dmighter? 

Pro. Neither. 

DttJcf. Why, then, she *% fled mxto that peasant Va- 
lentine ; 
And Eglamour is in her company. 
'Tis true; for friar Laurence met thena both. 
As he in penance wandered thuough the forest: 
Him he knew well, and guess'd that it was she ; 
But, being mask'd, he was not sure of it: 
Besides, she did intend confession 
At Patrick's ceM this even; and there she was not : 
These likelihoods confirm her flight from hence. 
Therefore, I pray yoia, stand not to discourse. 
But mount you presently ; and meet wkh me 
Upon the rising of the mountaiU'-foot 
That leads towards Mantua, whither they are fled. 
Despatch, sweet gentlemen, and follow me. [Exit. 

Thu. Why, this it is to be a peevish girl,* 
That ffies her fortune when it follows her: 
I '11 after; more to be reveng'd on Eglamour, 
Than for the love of reckless SUvia.^ {^Exit, 

Pro, And I will follow, more for Silvia's love, 
Than hsite of Eekmoar, that goes with her. [Exit, 

JtU, And I will follow, more to cross that love, 
Than hate for Silvia, that is gone for love. [Exit, 

SCENE III. 

. PronHer9 of Mantua. The Forest, 

Enter Silvia^ and Out*law8, 

Out, Come, come; 
Be patient; we must bring you to our captain. 

8ii, A thousand more mischances, than this one^ 
Have leam'd me how to brook this patiendy. 

% Out, Come, bring her away. 

1 Out. Where is the gentleman, that was with her ? 

3 Out, Being nimble-footed, he hath out-ruu us, 

s — ^flptfeviafa^/,] FetmitJu in UKsieiit Unguage* 0i|;ni€ei 
Jookih. So, in King Henry VL P. Ij 

*^ To send such peevttk tpkens t9 % kinip.*' Steenem. 

• ' ■ * recklesfl S'jYwoJ' i. e. €«relefls» heedlesff . So, in Manpietf 

«c ^..lilte A'pttfrd and retklttt Iftertine. Steevem. 
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But Mo^sest and Valerius, follow him. 
Go thou with her to the west end of the wood; 
There i% our captain: we 'U follow him that 's fled; 
The thicket is l>eset, he cannot 'scape. 

1 Out. Come, I must bring you to our capuin's ca^e: 
Fear not; he bears an honourable mindy 
And will not use a woman lawlessly. 

Sil. O Valentine! this I endure for thee. lExeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

.Another part of the Forest. 

Enter Valentine. 

Vol. How use doth breed a habit in a man! 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns. 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 
.flhd, to the nightingale's complaining notes, 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes.* 
O thou that dost inhabit in my breast, 
Leave not the mansion so long tenantless; 
Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall, 
And leave no memory of what it was !* 
Repair me with thy presence, Silvia ; 

4 _^«. record my woe*.] To record anciently signified to nng. 
So, in The Pilgrimt by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

«« — O sweet, sweet! how the birds record too ?*' 
Again, in a pastoral, by N. Breton, published in England'* Hel^ 
con, 1614: 

" Sweet Philomel, the bird that hath the heavenly throat, 
** Doth now, alas! not once afford recording of a note.*' 
Again, in another Dime, by Thomas Watson, ibid.- 
" Now birds record with harmonie." 
Sir John Hawkins informs me, that to record is a term still used 
by bird-fanciers, to express the first essays of a bird in singing. 

Steeriene. 
* O thou that dost inhabit in my breatt, 
Leane not the mamion eo long fenantlete ; 
Lestf growing ruinotUf the building fall^ 

And leave no memory of what it vm§ /] It is htiHlly possible to 
point out four lines, in any of the plays of Shakspeare, more re- 
maricable for ease and elegance. Steewns. 

And leave no memory ^ vjhat it vtas .'] So, in MaflOwe's yev 
of Maha: 

*< And leav^ no memory ti»at ^ef I WM^** Mitson. 
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Thou gentle nymph, cherish thy forlorn swain I— . 

What halloing, and what stir, is this to-day? 

These are my mates, that make their wills their law^ 

Have some unhappy passenger in chace: 

They love me well ; yet I have much to do, 

To keep them from uncivil outrages. 

Withdraw thee, Valentine; who *s this comes here? 

IStefu aside. 
Enter Proteus, Silvia, and Julia. 

Pro, Madam, this service I have done for you, 
(Though you respect not aught your servant doth) 
To hazard life, and rescue you from him 
That would have forced your honour and your love. 
Vouchsafe me, for my meed,* hut one fair lookf 
A smaller boon, than this, I cannot beg, 
And less, than this, I am sure, you cannot give. 

To/. How like a dream is this I see and hear! 
Love, lend me patience to forbear awhile. [wdf«4l. 

Sil. O miserable, unhappy that I am! 

Pro, Unhappy were you, madam, ere I came; 
But, by my coming, I have made you happy. 

Sil, By thy approach thou mak'st me most unhappy. 

Jul. And me, when he approacheth to your presence. 

Sil, Had I been seized by a hungry lion, * 
I would have been a break£iist to the beast. 
Rather than have false ProteUs rescue me. 
O, heaven be judge, how I love Valentine, 
Whose life *s as tender to me as my soul ; 
And full as much (for more there cannot be) 
I do detest false, perjur'd Proteus: 
Therefore, be gone ; solicit me no more. 

Pro, What dangerous action, stood it next to deaths 
Would I not undergo for one calm look? 
O^ *tis the curse in love, and still approv^d,*^ 

* — my meed,] i. e. rewazd. So, in Titu* Jndnmiciii*- 

** thanks, to men 

<< Of noble minds, ii honourable meed,** Steevent. 
Again, in Gammer Gurton^9 iTeedle, 1575: 

*< O Christ! that I were pure of it ! in faith he ahould have 
his mede:* 
Sec also Spenser, and almost every writer of the times. JRe^* 
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When women cannot lore, where they 're helov'd. 

Sil. When Proteus cannot love, where he 's bclov'd. 
Read over Julia's heart, thy first best love, 
For whose dear sake thou didst then rend thy faith 
Into a thousand oaths; and all those oaths 
Descended into perjury, to love me. 
Thou hast jno Mth left now, unless thou hadst two, 
And that 's £ar worse than none ; better have none, 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one : 
Thou counterfeit to thy true friend ! 

Fro. In love, 

Who respect Mend? 

Sil. All men, but Proteus. 

Fro, Nay, if the gentle spirit of moving words 
Can no way bhange you to a milder form, 
I '11 woo you like a soldier, at arms' end ; 
And love you 'gainst the nature of love, force you. 

Sil. O heaven! 

Fro. I '11 force thee yield to my desire. 

Val. RufHan, let go that rude uncivil touch ; 
Thou friend of an ill fashion ! 

Fro. Valentine 1 

Fal. Thou common friend, that 's without faith or 
love;® 
(For such is a friend now) treacherous man! 
Thou hast beguil'd my hopes ; nought but mine eye 
Could have persuaded me. Now I dare not say 
I have one Mend alive: thou would'st disprove me. 
Who should be trusted now, when one's right hand* 

t —.that 's naithout faith or lowi] That '« is perhaps here 
lued, not for oAo t«, but for id eH, that i> to tay^ Malone. 

• Who should be trusted now, vhen on^t right hand-—] The woril 
tunj is wanting in the first foUo. Steevens. 

The second folio, to complete the metre, reads : 
, *« Who shall be trusted ww, when one's right hand — .'• 
The addition, like all those made in that copy, appears to have 
been merely arbitrary ; and the modem woid. [^ov):i, which wsai 
mtroduced by Sir Thomas Hamner] isv in my opinion, m<we 
likely to have been the author's than the dther. Malone. 

What! "fl// at one fell swoop!" are they all arbitrary, when 
Mr. Malone has honoured so many of them with a place in his 
text? Being completely satisfied with the reading of the second 
folio» I have followed it. Steeven*. 
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Is perjur'd to the bosom? Proteus, 

I am sorry, I must never trust thee more, 

But count the world a stranger for thy sake. 

The private. wound is deepest:^ O time, most curst ! 

'Mongst all foes, that a friend should be the worst 1 

Pro. My shame and guilt confounds me.—- 
Forgive me, Valentine : if hearty sorrow 
Be a sufiicient ransom for offence, 
I tender it here; I do as Unily suffer, 
As e'er I did commit. 

Vol. Then I am paid; 

And once agsdn I do receive thee honest:— 
Who by repentance is not satisfied, 
Is nor of heaven nor earth ; for these are pleas'd; 
By penitence the Eternal's wrath 's appeas'd:— 
And, that my love may appear plain and free} 
All that was mine in Silvia, I give thee.* 

I The private v)ound, &c.] I have a little mended the measure. 
The old editions, and all but Sir Thomas Hanmer's, read : 
" The private wound is deepest: O time most accurs'd.'* 

yohnson. 

Deepest^ highest, and other similar words, were sometimes used 
by the poets of Shakspeare's age, as monosyllables. So, in our 
poet's 133d Sonnet : 

** But slave to slavery my sv)eetest friend must be." Malone. 

Perhaps our author only wrote — *^ sweety** which the transcriber, 
or printer, prolonged into the superlative — *« sweetest** Steevens, 

* All that was mine in Silvia, I give thee."] It is (I think) very 
odd, to g^ve up his mistress thus at once^ without any reason 
alleged. But our author probably followed the stories, just as 
he found them in his novels as well as histories. Pope. 

This passage either hath been much sophisticated, or is one 
great proof, &at the main parts of this play did not proceed 
from Shakspeare ; for it is impossible he could make Valentine 
act and speak so much out of character, or give to Silvia so un- 
natural a behaviour, as to take no notice of this strange conces- 
sion, if it had been made. Hanmjer, 

Valentine, firom seeing Silvia in the company of Proteus, might 
conceive she had escaped with him from her father's court, fbr 
the purposes of love, though she could not foresee the violence 
which his viUany m^ght oner, afler he had seduced her, under 
the pretence of an honest passion. If VsJentine, however, be 
supposed to hear all that passed between them in this scene, I 
am afraid I have only to subscribe to the opinions of my prede** 
cesfors. Stepoens, 
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Jut, O me, unhappy I IFaints, 

Fro. Look to the boy. - 

Fal, Why, boy! why, wag I how now? what is the 
matter ! 
Look up ; speak. 

Jul, O good sir, my master charg'd me 

To deliver a ring to madam Silvia;^ 
Which, out of my neglect, was never done. 

Fro. Where is that ring, boy ? 

Jul. Here 'tis: this is it. 

IGivea a ring. 

Fro. How! let me see:* 
Why this is the ring I gave to Julia. 

Jill. O, cry you mercy, sir, I have mistook ; 
This is the ring you sent to Silvia. [Shows another ri7ig. 

Fro. But, how cam'st thou by this ring? at my departy 
I gave this unto Julia. 

Jul. And Julia herself did give it me ; 
And Julia herself hath brought it hither. 

Fro. How! Julia! 

Jul. Behold her that gave aim to all thy oaths,' 

— Igi^ thee.^ Transfer these two lines to the end of Thu- 
rio's speech in page 237, and all is right. Why then should Ju- 
lia faint ? It is only an artifice, seeing Silvia given up to Valen. 
tine, to discover herself to Proteus, by a pretended mistake of 
the rings. One gp^at fault of this i^y is, the hastening too abrupt- 
ly, and without due preparation, to the denouement, which 
shews that, if it be Shakspeare's, (which I cannot doubt) it was 
one of his very early performances. Blackttone. " 

s To deliver a ring to madam Silvia ;] Surely our author wrote 
— '^ Deliver a ring," &c. A verse, so rugged as that in the text, 
must be one of those corrupted by the players, or their tran- 
scribers. Steevens, 

^ Pro. JSbvj/ let m^ tee: &c.] I suspect that this unmetrical 
passage should be regidated as follows : 

Pro. J2bw .' let mie tee it: Why, thit it the ring 
J gave to yulia. 

Jul. *Cryyou m>ercy, tir, 
I have Tnittook : thit it the ring you tent 
To Silvia. 

Pro. But hem cam^tt thou by thit? 
At my departy Ig<tve thit unto ytdia, Steevent. 
s Behold her that gave aim to all thy batht,"] So, in^ T^tut An" 
ii^oRtcuf, Act V, sc. lii: 

•* But, gentle people, give me aim a while." 
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And entertain'd them deeply in her heart: 

How oft hast thou with perjury cleft the root?* 

O Proteus^ let this habit make thee blush ! 

Be thou asham'd) that I have took upon me 

Such an immodest rayment; if shame live^ 

In a disguise of love : 

It is the lessser blot, modesty finds, 

Wpmen to change their shapes, than men their minds. 

Fro, Than men their minds! 'tis true: O heaven! 
were man 
But constant, he were perfect : that one error 
. Fills him with faults ; makes him run through all sins : 
Inconstancy falls off, ere it begins : 
What is in Silvia's fece, but I may spy 
More fresh in Julia's, with a constant eye? 

VcU. Come, come, a hand from either: 
Let me be blest to make this happy close; 
'Twere pity two such friends should be long foe*. 

Pro. Bear witness, heaven, I have my wish for ever* 

Jul, And I have mine.^ 

Enter Out4aws, toith X)uk:£ and Tnufcio* 
Out. A prize, a prize, a prize ! 

Val. Forbear, I say; it is my lord the duke*' 

Your grace is welcome to a man disgrac'd^ 

Banished Valentine. 
J>ukc. Sir Valentine I 

Tku. Yonder is Silvia; and Silvia 's mine. 
VaL Thurio, give back, or else embrace thy death $ 

Both these passages allude to the aim-crier in archery. So, 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act III, sc. n : •« — aH my neigh- 
bours shall cry mm. See note, ibid. Steevens. 

« JSbw oft hast thou naith perjury cUft the root ?] Sir T. Hanmer 
Feads— c/^ the root on 't. ^knson. 

— ciefi the root?] i. e. of her heart. Maione. 

An allusion to cleaving the pin in archery. Steenens. 

^ -^— if shame live —J That is, if it be any thaane to wear a 
disguise for the purposes qf^hvC' yohnson. 

8 And I have mine."] The old copjr reads — " And I mine."— I 
have inserted the word have, which is Decessary t9 metre, by the 
advice of Mr. Ritson. Steevens. 

9 Forbear, I say; it ie my lord the duie."] The old copy, with- 
out regard to metre, repeats the word forbear, which m heft 
omitted. Steevem. 
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Come Hot within the measure* of my wrath: 
Do not name Silvia thine ; if once again, 
Milan shall not behold thee.^ Here she stands; 
Take but possession of her with a touch ; — 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. — 

T%u, Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I; ' '* 
I hold him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not: 
I claim her not, and therefore she is thine. 

Duke. The more degenerate and base art thou, 
To make such means for her as thou hast done,^ 
And leave her, on such slight conditions.—- 
Now, by the honour of my ancestry, 
I do applaud thy spirit, Valentine, 
And think thee worthy of an empress* love.* 
Know then, I here forget all former griefs,* 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again.*— 
Plead a new state* in thy unrivaird merit, 
To which I thus subscribe,— sir Valentine, 
Thou art a gentleman, and well deriv'd ; 

1 — the meature — ] The length of my sword, the reach of 
toy anger, yohmon. 

« Milan shall not behold thee."] All the editions— F«w»a shall not 
behold thee. But whether through the mistake of the first edi- 
tors, or the poet's own carelessness, this reading is absurdly 
fiiulty. For the threat here is to Thurio, who is a Milanese ; 
and has no concern, as it appears, with Verona. Besides, the 
scene is between the confines of Milan and Mantua, to which 
Silvia follows Valentine, having heard that he had retreated thi« 
ther. And, upon these circumstances, I ventured to adjust the 
text, as I imagine the poet must have intended; i. e. Mdan, thy 
country f shall never see thee again,' thou shalt never live to go back 
thither, Theobald, 

3 To make such means ybr her as thou hast done,"] i. e. to make 
such interest for, to take such disingenuous pains about her. So, 
in Xing Richard HI: 

*• One that made means to come by what he hath." Steevens, 

4 And think thee worthy of an empress* love.] This thought has 
already occurred in the fourth scene of the second act: 

«* He is as Vforthyfor an empress* Jove,** Steevens, 

B all former griefs,] Griefs, in old language, frequentiy sigr 

mBitd grievances, virongs, Mcuone, 

. Plead a nev> state — ] Should not this begin a new sentence \ 
FUad is the same as plead thou, Tvrmhitt. 

X2 
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I 

Take thou thy Silvia; for thou hast deserr'd her. 

Fal. I thank your grace : the gift hath made me i^ppj* 
I now beseech you, for your daughter's sake, 
To grant one boon that I shall ask of you. 

Duke. I grant it, for thine own, whatever it be. 

Fal. These banish'd men, that I have k^t withal> 
Are men endued with worthy qualifies. 
Forgive them what they have committed h^^ 
And let them be recall'd from their exile : 
They are reformed, civil, full of good. 
And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 

Duke. Thou hast prevul'd: I pardon them, and thee) 
Dispose of them, as thou know'st their deserts. 
Come, let us go; we will include all jars'' 
With triumphs,' mirth, and rare solemnity. 

Vol. And, as we walk along, I dare be bold 
With our discourse to make your grace to smile : 
What think you of this pag^, my lord? 

Duke. I think the boy hath grace in him; he blushes. 

Fal. I warrant you, my lord; more g^race than boy* 

Duke. What mean you by that saying? 

Fal. Please you, I '11 tell you as we pass along, 
That you will wonder what hath fortuned.—* 
Come, Proteus ; 'tis your penance, but to hear 
The story of your loves discovered ; 
That done, our day of marriage shall be yours; 
One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. [Mscemii.^ 

7 ....^ include all jar* — 1 To mchide is to shut np^ to eoncUuk* 
SOf in Macbeth : 

« and shut up 

" In measureless content." 
Again^ in Spenser's Fairy ^ueoh B. IV, ch. i^: 

" And for to fhut up aU in friendly love." Steeven*. 

* TFith triumphs,] Trivmphti in this and many other paosaget 
of Shakspeare, signify Masques and Revels, &c> So, in Kiwg 
JSenryFIy P. Ill: 

" With stately triumphs^ mirthful comic shows." Steenem* 

In this play there is a strange mixture of knowledge and ig- 
norance, of care andneligence. The versification is often ex- 
cellent, the allusions are learned and just ( but the author conveys 
his heroes by sea from one inland town to another in the same 
country ; he places the Emperor at Milan, and sends his yoimg 
men to attend him, but never mentions him more; he makes 
Proteus, after an interview with Silvia, say he has only seen tar 
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picture ; and, if we may credit the old copies, he has, by mis- 
taking places, left his scenery inextricable. The reason of all 
this comusion seems to be, that he took his story from a novel, 
which he sometimes followed, andsometimes forsook, sometimes 
remeiiibered, and sometimes forgot. 

That this play is rightly attributed to Shakspeare, I have little 
doubt. If it be taken from him, to whom shall it be given ? This 
question may be asked of all the disputed plays, except Titus Art" 
aronicusi and it will be found more credible, that Shakspeare 
might sometimes sink below his highest flights, than that any 
other should rise up to his lowest. Johnson. 

Johnson's general remarks on this play are just, except that 
part in which he arrsugns the conduct of the poet, for making 
Proteus say, that he had only seen the picture of Silvia, when it 
appears that he had had a personal interview with her. This, 
however, is not a blunder of Shakspeare's, but a mistake of John- 
son's, who considers the passage alluded to in a more literal sense ^ 
than the author intended it. Sir Proteus, it is true, had seen 
Silvia for a few moments ; but though he could form from thence 
some idea of her person, he was still unacquainted with her tem- 
per, manners, and the qualities of her mind. He therefore con- 
siders himself as having seen her picture only. — The thought is 
just, and elegantly expressed. — So, in The Scornful Lady^ the el- 
der Loveless says to her : 

" I was mad once, when I XoY^d picture* ; 

« For what are shape and colours else, hut picture*?** 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Theseus, Duke q/* Athens. 
Egeus, Father to Hermia. 

De^Sus, \in love with Vi^mA^ 
Philostrate, iWfl^rer of the Revels to Theseus. 
Quince, the Carfoenter, 
Snug, the Joiner, 
Bottom, the Weaver, 
Flute, the BeUows^mender, 
Snout, the Tinker. 
Starveling, the Tailor, 

Hippolyta, Qtteen of the Amazons, betrothed to Theseus. 
Hermia, Daughter to Egeus, in love with Lysander. 
Helena, in lave with Demetrius. 

Oberon, Xing of the Fairies, 
Titania, Queen of the Fairies, 
Puck, or Robin-goodfellow, a Fairy, 
Peas-blossom, \ 

SX'' [^<^- 

Mustard-seed, ) 



Pyramusj 
Thisbe 

3i>r f L '«^ Clowns. 
Moonshine^ I 



jryramusj ^ 
Thisbe, I . 



Characters in the Interlude tierformed by 
Idonj J 



Other Fairies attending their King and Queen, 
Attendants on Theseus and Hippolyta. 

SCENE, 

Athens, and a Wood not far from it. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

Athens. A room in the Palace ^Theseus. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Philostrate, and 
AttendantB* 

JTie. Now, feir Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon : but, oh ! methinks, how slow- 
This old moon wanes! she lingers my desires, 
Like to a step-dame, or a dowager. 
Long withering out a young man's revenue.^ 

JFRfi, Four days will quickly steep themselves in nightsj* 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow, 
New bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities. 

The, Go, Philostratc, 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth ; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals. 
The pale companion is not for our pomp. — 

[^Exit Phi LOS. 

1 Liie to a stef-datne, or a damager. 
Long withering out a young nunCt retimue.] The authenticity 
of this reading having been questioned, by Dr. Warburton, I 
■hall exemplify it from Chapman's translation of the 4th Book of 
Homer: 

«* there the goodly plant lies withering out his grace *• 

Steeven^. 

« Ut piget amttu 

*' Pupillitj quot dura premit autodia matrum^ 
** Sic mihi tarda JUamt ingrataque tempora.*^ Hor. Malone. 
* steep thenuehet in nights/] So, in CymJbelinct Act V, 

t€ __ neither deserve, 

** And yet we tteef^d m fikvoun." SteewM, 
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Hippolyta, I woo'd thee with my sword, 

And won thy love, doing thee injuries; 

But I will wed thee in another key, 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling.' 
Enter Egeus, Hermia, Lysander, and Demetrius. 
Ege. Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke!* 
The, Thanks, good Egeus 2 What 's the news with thee ? 

5 With pompt noith triumph, and nuith rewlling.'] By triumph, 
as Mr. Warton h&s obsened in his late edition ol" Milton's Fhenuf 
p. S6f we are to understand sh<yvcs, such as masks, revels, &c. So 
again, in JT/W Jffetiry VI, F. Ill: 

" And now what rests, but that we spend the time 
" With stately triumphs^ mirthful comick shows, 
** Such as befit the pleasures of the court?" 
Again, in the preface to Burtsn's Anatomy of Melancholy, 1634: 
" Now come tidings of weddings, maskings, mummeries, enter- 
tainments, trophies, triumphs, revels, sports, playes." Jonson, 
as the same gentleman observes, in the title of his masque called 
Low^s Triumph through Callipolit, by triumph seems to have 
meant a granu procession; and, in one of the stage -directions, it 
is said, ** the triumph is seen far off." Malont. 

Thus also, (and more satisfactorily) in the Bxiie ofAnjou^t j&«- 
tertainm,ent at Antrverp, 1581: "yet notwithstanding, their tri- 
umphes [those of tlie Romans] have so borne the beU above aQ 
the rest, that the word triumphing, which commeth thereof, hath 
keene applied to all high, great, and statelie dooings.^ Steeven*. 

* our renowned duke !] Thus, in Chaucer's Knight** Tales 

" Wliilom as olde stories tellen us, 

" There was a Dui that highte Theseus, 

" Of Athenes he was lord and govemour," &c. 

Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 861. 
Lidgate too, the monk of Bury, in his translation of the 7>a- 
gedies qf^ohn Bochas, calls him by the same title, ch. xii, 1. 21 : 
" Duie Theseus had the victorye." 
Creon^ in the tragedy ofyocasta, translated from Euripide* in 
1566, is called Duke Creon, . 
So likewise Skelton : 

*« Not like Duke Hamilcar, 
" Nor like Duke Asdruball." 
Stanyhurst, in his Translation of Virgil, calls iFneas, Duke 
.^eas; and in Heywood*s Iron Age, Part II, 1632, Ajax is styled 
Duke Ajax, Palamedes, Duke Palamedes, and Nestor, Duke Nes- 
tor, &c. 

Our version of the Bible exhibits a similar misapplication of 
a modem title ; for in Daniel, iii. 2, Nebuchadonozar, King of 
Babylon, sends out a summons to the Sheriff* of his provinces. 

Steeveru. 
See also the let Book of The Chronicl§t, ch. i, V. 51, & seqq. 
a list of the Duke* of Edom. JSarri*. 
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Ege. Full of vexation come I, with complaint 
Against my child, my daughter Hermia. — 
Stand forth, Demetrius;— my noble lord, 
This man hath my consent to marry her: — 
Stand forth, Lysander; — and, my gracious duke, 
This hath bewitch'd' the bosom of my child : 
Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast giv'n her rhymes, 
And interchanged love-tokens with my child ; 
Thou hast, by moon-light, at her window sung, 
With' feigning voice, verses of feigning love ; 
And stol'n the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds,* conceits. 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweet-meats; messengers 
Of strong prevailment, in unharden*d youth : 
With cunning hast thou filch'd my daughter's heart ; 
Tum'd her obedience, which is due to me, 
To stubborn harshness: — And, my gracious duke, 
Be it so she will not here, before your grace, 
Consent to marry with Demetrius, 
I beg the ancient privilege of Athens ; 
As she is mine, I may dispose of her : 
Which shall be either to this gentleman, 
Or to her death ; according to our law,^ 

• Thit hath bevtitch^d — ] The old copies read— This man hatli 
bewitched—. The emendation was made for the sake of the me- 
tre, by the editor of the second folio. It is very probable that the 
compositor caught the word marif from the line above. Malone. 

• — ^m»ti*,] i. e. baubles, toys, trifles. Our author has the 
word frequently. See King yohn. Act III, sc. v. 

Ag^un, in Jppiiuand Virginia, 1576: 

<* When gain is no grandsier, 

«« And gaudee not set by," &c. 
Agpun, in Drayton's Mooncalf: 

" ' and in her lap 

** A sort of paper puppets, gaud* and toys.** 
The Rev. Mr. Lambe, in his notes on the ancient metrical his- 
tory of The Battle ofFlodden, observes, that a gamd is a child* t toy, 
and, that ^e children in the North call their play-things gonjcfyt, 
and their baby-house a gowdy-bouee. Steevent. 

^ Or to her death; according to oar lave,"] By a law of Solon, 
parents had an absolute power of life and death over tlieir chil- 
dren. So it suited the poet's purpose well enough, to suppose 
the Athenians had it before. — Or, perhaps, he neither thought 
nor knew any thing of the matter. Warburton* 
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Immediately provided in that case. 

The, What say you, Hermia? be advis'd, fair maid: 
To you, your father should be as a god \ 
One that compos'd your beauties; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax, 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it.* 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her, So is Lysander. 

The, In himself he is: 

But, in this kind, wanting your Other's voice, 
The other must be held the worthier. 

Her, I would my father look'd but with my eyes. 

The, Rather your eyes must with his judgment look. 

Her, I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 
I know not by what power I am made bold ; 
Nor how it may concern my modesty, 
In such a presence here, to plead my thoughts: 
But I beseech your grace, that I may know 
The worst that may befal me in this case, 
If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The, Either to die the death,* or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 
Therefore, fjdr Hermia, question your desires, 
Know of your youth, ^ examine well your blood. 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice. 
You can endure the livery of a nun; 
For aye* to be in shady cloister mew'd. 
To live a barren sister all your life. 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 
Thrice blessed they, that master so their blood, 

? To leave thefigure, or disfigure «>.] The sense is, you owe ta 
your father a beings vjhich he rruty at.pleasure continue or destroy. 

yohn^on. 

9 to die the decah,"] So, in the second part of The Domitfall 

tfJRobert Earl of Huntingdony 1601: 

« We will, my liege, else let us die the death.** 
See notes on Measure for Meaturey Act ll, sc. iv. Steevetu. 

1 Snam <f your youthA Bring ypur youth to the question. Con- 
aider your youth, yorauon, 

* For aye — ^] i. e. for ever. So, in K. Edward 11^ by Marlowe^ 
1622: 

« And sit for aye entfaronized in heaven.** Steevent, 
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To undergo such maiden pilgrimage: 
But earthUer happy is the rose distill'd,^ 
Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 

Her. So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord. 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordship, whose unwished yoke* 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

The. Take time to pause : and, by the next new moon, 
(The sealing-day betwixt my love and me, 
For everlasting bond of fellowship) 
Upon that day either prepare to die. 
For (tisobedience to your father's will ; 
Or else, to wed Demetrius, as he would : 
Or, on Diana's altar to protest. 
For aye, austerity and single life. 

Dem. Relent, sweet Hermia ;— and, Lysander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

JLya, You have her fether's love, Demetrius ; 
Let me have Hermia's: do you marry him.^ 

Ege. Scornful Lysander ! true, he hath my love ; 
And what is mine my love shall render him ; 
And she is mine ; and all my right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius. 



3 But earthlier happy U the rote distill'd,] Thus all the copies : 
yet earthlier is so harsh a word, and earthlier happy y for happier 
earthly^ a mode of speech so unusual, that I wonder none of the 
editors have proposed earlier happy, yohmon. 

It has since been observed, that Mr. Pope did propose earlier. 
We might read— eortAfy happy. 

— the rose distill'd,] So, in Lyly's Midas, 1592 : " — You 
bee all youne and faire, endeavour to bee wise and vertuous ; 
that when, like roses, you shall fall from the stalke, you may be 
gathered, and put to the still.** 

This image, however, must have been generally obvious, as 
in Shakspeare^s time, the distillation of rose-water was a com- 
mon process, in all families. Steevens. 

** — — wAoffe unwished yoie — 1 Thus both the quartos 1600, and 
the folio 1623. The second folio reads— 

— — ^— to whose umuished yoke — . Steevens. 

' Tou have her father's lave, Bemetrius; 
Let me have JSiermic^s: do you marry him."] I suspect, that 
Shakspeare wrote : 

Let me have Hermia i do you marry him.. Tyrwhitt. 
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Lya. I am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 
As well possess'd; my love is more than his; 
My fortunes every way as fairly rank'd. 
If not with vantage, as Demetrius'; 
And, which is more than all these boasts can be, 
I am belov'd of beauteous Hermia. 
Why should not I, then, prosecute my right? 
Demetrius, I '11 avouch it to his head. 
Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 
And won her soul ; and she, sweet lady, dotesi 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry. 
Upon this spotted* and inconstant man. 

The, I must confess, that I have heard so much. 
And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof; 
But, being over-full of self-affairs. 
My mind did lose it. — But, Demetrius, come; 
And come, Egeus ; you shall go with me ; 
I have some private schooling for you both.— 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourself 
To fit your fancies to your father's will; 
Or else, the law of Athens yields you up 
(Which by no means we may extenuate) 
To death, or to a vow of single life.*— 
Come, my Hippolyta; What cheer, my love? — 
Demetrius, and Egeus, go along: 
I must employ you in some business 
Against our nuptial ; and confer with you 
Of something nearly that concerns yourselves. 

■Ege, With duty and desire we follow you. 

{^Exeunt The. Hip. Ege. Dem. and train, 

Lys, How now, my love? Why is your cheek so paleT 
How chance the roses there do fade so fast? 

Her. Belike, for want of rain; which I could well 
Beteem them''^ from the tempest of mine eyes. 

• — spotted — ] As spotless is innocent, so spotted is wicked. 

yohnson. 

^ Beteem them — ] Give them, bestow upon them. The word 

]8 used by Spenser. Johnson. 

•* So would I, said th' enchanter, glad and fain 

•* Beteem to you his sword, you to defend." Fairy ^ueen. 

Again, in The Case is Altered. Sow? Ash Dalio and Milo, 1605; 
** I could beteeme her a better match." 
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it/«. Ah me ! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear, bf tale or history, 
The course of true love^ never did run smooth: 
But, either it was different in blood, — 

Her. O cross 1 too high to be enthrall'd to low!' 

JLya. Or else misgraffed, in respect of years ; 

Her. O spite! too old to be engag'd to young! 

Ly8, Or else it stood upon the choice of friends : 

Her, O hell ! to choose love by another's eye ! 

JLys, Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it; 
Making it momentany as a sound,^ 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream; 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night,* 

But I rather think, that to beteeniy in this place, signifies (as in 
the northern counties) to pour out; from to^mner, Danish. 

SteevcM. 
8 The course of true lone — ] This passage seems to have been 
imitated by Muton. Paradise Lost, B. X.— 896. & seq. 

Malone, 
^ — too high to be enthrall'd to low !] JLow — ^possesses all the 
editions, but carries no just meaning in it. Nor was Hermia dis- 
pleased at being in love ; but regrets the inconveniences, that ge- 
nerally attend the passion ; either the parties are disproportioned, 
in degree of blood and quality; or unequal, in respect of years ; 
or brought together by the appointment of friends, and not by 
their own choice. These are the complaints, represented by Ly- 
sander; and Hermia, to answer to the first, as she has done to 
the other twOj must necessarily say : 

O cross / too high to beenthrall'd to low ! 
So the antithesis is kept up in the terms ; and so she is made 
to condole the disproportion of blood and quality in lovers. 

Theobald. 

The emendation is fully supported, not only by the tenour of 

the preceding lines, but by a passage in our author's Venus and 

Jdonis, in. which the former predicts that the course of love never 

shall run smooth : 

** Sorrow on love hereafber shall attend, 

" Ne'er settled equally, too high, or /ow," &c. Malone, 

1 —momentany as a sound,"] Thus the quartos. The first 
folio reads — momentary. Momentany (says Dr. Johnson) is the 
old and proper word. Steewns. 

" that short momentany rage," — is an expression of Dry- 
den. Henley, 

2 Brief as the lightning in the collied night,"] Collied, i.e. black, 
smutted with coal, a word still used in the midland counties. 

Y2 
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That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And, ere a man hath power to say, — Behold! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up 2^ 
So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Her, If then true lovers have been ever cross'd. 
It stands as an edict in destiny : 
Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Because it is a customary cross ; 
As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and sighs, 
Wishes, and tears, poor fancy's followers.* 

LyB. A good persuasion ; therefore, hear me, Hermia. 
I have a widow aimt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child: 
From Athens is her house remote seven leagues ; 
And she respects me as her only son. 
There,' gentle Hermia, may I many thee : 
And to that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us: If thou lov'st me, then. 
Steal forth thy Other's house to-morrow night; 
And, in the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do observance to a mom of May, 
There will I stay for thee. 

So, in Ben Jonson's Poetaster: 

'* Thou hast not coUied thy face enough." Stenau. 

^ That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaoen and earth. 
And, ere a man hath pcmer to say, — Behold! 
The jams of darkness do devour it up/] Though the word spleen 
be here employed oddly enough, -yet I believe it right. Shak- 
speaie, always hurried on by the grandeur and multitude of his 
ideas, assumes, every now and then, an uncommon licence in the 
use of his. words. Particularly in complex moral modes it is usual 
with him to employ one, only to express a very few ideas of that 
number of which it is composed. Thus wanting here to express 
the ideas— ^f a sudden, or — in a trice, he uses the word spleen; 
which, partially considered, signifymg a hasty sudden fit, is 
enough for him, and he never troubles himself about the further 
or fuUer signification of the word. Here, he uses the word spleen 
for a sudden hasty Jit; so, just the contrary, in The TVoo Gentlemtn 
cf Verona, he uses sudden for splenetic; «* sudden miips.^'* And it 
must be owned, this sort of convcrsatioiwadda a force to the dic- 
tion. Warburton. 

* — fancy's^/owcr*.] Fancy is love. So, aflerwards, in this 
play: , - 

" Fair Helena infancy following me." Steevens. 
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Her. My good Lysander! 

I swear to thee, by Cupid's strongest bow ; 
By his best arrow, with the golden head;* 
By the simplicity of Venus' doves; 
By that which knitteth souls, and prospers loves ; 
And by that fire, which burn'd the Carthage queen^ 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen ; 
By all the vows, that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever women spoke; — 
In that same place, thou hast appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 

Lya. Keep promise, love : Look, here comes Helena. 
Enter Helena. 

Her, God speed fair Helena ! Whither away ? 

HeL Call you me fair? that fair again unsay. 
Demetrius loves your fair:* O happy fair! 
Your eyes are lode-stars:^ and your tongue's sweet air 



' — hia best arrow, v)itk the golden head;"] So, in Sidney's Jt' 
cadia. Book II : 

" arrowet two, and tipt with gold or lead : 

" Some hurt, accuse a third with homy head." Steeveru. 
• Demetriua lows your fair:] Fair is used again as a substantive 
in The Comedy of Errors^ Act III, sc. iv; 

" My decayed ya«>, 

" A sunny look of his would soon repair.'* 
Again, in The Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon^ 1601 : 

" But what foul hand hath arm'd Matilda's fair?* 
Again, in A Looking-Glass for London and England^ 1598: 

" And fold in me the riches of ihy fair." 
Again, in The Pinner of Waiefield, 1599 : 

" Then tell me, love, shall I have all ihyfair?*^ 
Agjdn, in Greene's Never too late, 1616: «* Though she were 
false to Menelaus, yet her fair made him brook ber follies.'* 
Again: 

** Flora in tawny hid up all her flowers, 

** And would not diaper the meads with fair." Steevens. 
f Tour eyes are lode-stars •] This was a compliment notunfre- 
quent among the old poets. The lode-star is the leading or guid- 
ing star, that is, the pole-star. The magnet is, for the same rea- 
son, called the lode-stone, either because it leads iron, or because 
it guides the sailor. Milton has the same thought In V Allegro.' 

" Towers a&d battlements it sees 

" Bosom'd high in tufted trees, 

•• Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

" The cynosure of neighb'rmg eyes." 
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More tuneable than lark to shepherd's ear. 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Sickness is catching; oh, were favour so !* 
Tour's would I catch,* fair Hermia, ere I go; 
My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye, 
My tongue should catch your tongue's sweet melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 
The rest I '11 give to be to you translated.* 
O, teach me how you look ; and with what art 
You sway the motion of Demetrius' heart. 

Her, I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. 

HeL O, that your frowns would teach my smiles such 
skill! 

Her, I give him curses, yet he gives me love. 

HeL O, that my pray'rs could, such affection move I 

Her, The more I hate, the more he follows me. 

HeL The more I love, the more he hateth me. 

Her. His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine.* 

HeL None, but yotu* beauty ; 'would that fault were 



Davies calls Queen Elizabeth : 

*' Lode-ttone to hearts, and lode-stone to all eyes." yohnson. 
So, in The Spanish Tragedy: 

" Led by the loadstar of her heavenly looks." 
K^^, m The battle of Alc€tzari\S9^; 

'< The loadstar and the honour of our line." Steeveru. 

' O, viere favour *o/] Favour is feature, countenance. So, 

in Tkoelfth Night, Act II, sc. iv: 

** thine eye 

** Hath stay'd upon some fawur that it loves.'* Steevens. 
9 Tours would / catch,"] This emendation is taken from the Ox- 
ford edition. The old reading is — Tour words I catch. Johnson. 
I have deserted the old copies, only because I am unable to 
discover how Helena, by catching the words of Hermia, could 
also catch hsjt favour, i. e. her beauty. Steevens. 

I to be to you translated.] To translate in our author, 

sometimes signifies to change, to transform. So, in Timon: 
** — to present slaves and servants 
" Translates his rivals." Steevens. 
3 His folly, Selena, » no fault of mine.] The folio, and the 
quarto, printed by Roberts, read ; 

His folly, Helena, is none of mine, yohnsoif. 
3 None, but your beauty; 'v)Ould that fault were fmnef] I would 
point this line thus: 
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Her, Take comfort; he no more shall see my face; 
Lysander and myself will fly this place- 
Before the time I did Lysander see,* 
Seem'd Athens as a paradise to me : 
O, then, what |p:*aces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath tum*d a heaven unto hell! 

L.ys, Helen, to you our minds we will unfold: 
To-morrow night, when Phcebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the wat'ry glass, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass, 
(A time that lovers' flights doth still conceal) 
Through Athens* gates have we devis'd to steal. 

Her-. And in the wood, where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie, 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet, 
There my Lysander and myself shall meet: 
And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes, 
To seek new friends and stranger companies. 
Farewel, sweet playfellow I pray thou for us ; 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius ! — 
Keep word, Lysander: we must starve our sight 
From lovers' food, till morrow deep midnight. 

\_Exit Her. 

LyB, I will, my Hermia. — ^^Helena, adieu: 
As you on him, Demetrius dote on you \ \^Exit Lts, 

Hel. How happy some o'er other some can be! 
Through Athens, I am thought as fair as she. 
But what of that ? Demetrius thinks not so ; 
He will not know what all but he do know. 
And, as he errs, doting on Hermia's eyes, 
So I, admiring of his qualities. 

NoM* — But your beauty i — 'would that fault v)cre minef 

Henderwn. 

4 Take comfort; he no more 9hall see my face; 

Lysander and myself viillfiy this place. ^ 

Before the time I did Lysander *cc,J Perhaps every reader may 
hot discover the propriety of these lines. Hermia is willing to 
comfort Helena, and to avoid all appearance of triumph over her. 
She therefore bids her not to consider the power of pleasing as 
an advantage to be much envied or much desired, since Hermia, 
whom she considers as possessing it in the supreme degree, has 
found no other eifect of it than the loss of happiness, yohnam. 
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Things base and vile, holding no quantity,' 

Love can transpose to form and dignity. 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; 

And, therefore, is wing'd Cupid painted blind: 

Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taste ; 

Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste : 

And, therefore, is love said to be a child, , 

Because in choice he is so oft beguil'd. 

As waggish boys in game* themselves forswear. 

So the boy Love is perjur'd every where : 

For ere Demetrius look'd on Hermia's eyne,^ 

He hail'd down oaths, that he was only mine ; 

And when this hail^ some heat from Hermia felt, 

So he dissolved, and showers of oaths did melt. 

I will go tell him of fisiir Hermia's flight: 

Then to the wood wiU he, to-morrow night, 

Pursue her; and for this intelligence 

If I have thanks, it is a dear expense:* 

But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 

To have his sight thither, and back again. \^Exit. 



* — holding no quantity,] polity seems a word more suita- 
ble to the sense than quantity, but either niay serve, yohntan. 

^antity is our author's word. So, in Hamlet^ Act III, sc. ii: 
«< And women's fear and lore hold quantity. " Steeoeru. 

• — in game — ] Game here signifies, not contentious play, 
but sport, jett. So Spenser: 

" 'twixt earnest, and 'twixt game.'' Johnson, 

7 Hennic^t eyne>5 This plural is common both in Chau- 
cer and Spenser. So, m Chaucer's Character of the Frioret^e^ 
Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 152 : 

" hir eyen grey as glass .*• 

Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. I, c. iv, st. 9: 

** While flashing beams do dare his feeble eyen.'* Steevens. 

• this AflrV— ] Thus all the editions, except the 4to. 1600, 

printed by Roberts, which reads instead of this hail, his hail. 

Steepens. 
9 — it is a dear expense :} i. e. it wiU cost him much, (be a 
severe constraint on his feelings:) to make erca so sli^jht a retam 
for my coxmnumcptioB. Stce^ns, 
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SCENE II. 

TJie same, A Room in a Cottage, 

JEsiter Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, Quince, and 
Starveling.* 

Qvin, Is all our company here? 

Bot. You were best to call them gcnecally, man by 
man, according to the scrip.* 

Qvin. Here is the scroll of every man's name, which is 
thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our interlude 
before the duke and duchess, on his wedding-day at night. 

Bot, First, good Peter Quince, say what the play 
treats on; then read the names of the actors; and so 
grow to a point.* 

1 In this scene, Shakspeare takes advantage of his knowledge 
of the theatre, to ridicule the prejudices and competitions of the 
players. Bottom, who is ^neridly acknowledged the principal 
actor, declares his inclination to be for a tyrant, for a part of fu- 
ty, tumult, and noise, such as every young man pants to perform, 
when he first steps upon the stage. The same Bottom, who 
seems 1>red in a tiring-room, has another histrionical passion. He 
is for engrossing every part, and would exclude his inferiors from 
all possibility of distinction. He is, therefore, desirous to phiy 
Pyramus, Thisbe, and the Lion, at the same time, yohnsan. 

* the scrip.] A scrip, Fr. etcript, now written 4crit, So, 

Chaucer, in Troilus and Crettidoy 1. 2. 1130: 

« Scripe nor bil." 
Again, in Heywood's If you know not me you knom Nobodyy 1606, 
P. II: 

" 1 '11 take thy own word without scrip or scrdl." 
Holinshed likenrise uses the word. Steevens, 

3 grow to a point.'] Dr. Warburton reads— ^o onf but gron 

is used, in allusion to his name, Qiiince. ^okneon. 

To grow to a point, I believe, has no reference to the name of 
^ince. I meet with the same kind of expression in Wily Be- 
guiled: 

** As yet we are grown to no conclusion," 
Again, in The Arraignment <f Paris, 1584 : 

" Our reasons will be infinite, I trow, 

'* Unless unto some other point we ^ow." Steevens. 

And so grow to a point.] The sense, in my opinion, hath been- 
hitherto mistaken; and instead of sl point, a substantive, I would 
read appoint, a verb ; that is, appoint what part each actor is to 
perform, which is the real caae. Quince first tells them the name 
of the play, then cidls the actors by their names, and after that, 
tells each of them what part is set down for him to act. 
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Qum, Many, ouir play is— The most lamentable 
comedy,* and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby. 

Bot, A very good piece of work, I assure you, and a 
merrj^.*— Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your ac- 
tors by the scroll: Masters, spread yourselves.* 

Qtdn, Answer, as I call you.— Nick Bottom, the weaver. 

JBof, Ready: Name what part I am for, and proceed. 

Quin, You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus. 

Bot, What is Pyramus? a lover, or a tyrant? 

Quin. A lover, that kills himself most gallantly for 
love. 

Bot. That will ask some tears in the true performing 
of it: If I do it, let the audience look to their eyes: I 
will move storms, I will condole in some measure.' To 
the rest:— Yet my chief humour is for a tyrant: I could 

Perhaps, however, only the particle a may be inserted by the 
printer, and Shakspeare wrote to pointy i. e. to appoint. The 
word occurs in that sense, in a poem, by N. B. 1614, called / 
Vfouid and I vjould not, stanza ill : 

** To point the captains every one their fight." Warner. 

* — The most lamentable comedy, &c.] This is very probably 
a burlesque on the title page of Cambytes: " A lamentable Tra- 
gedie, mixed full of pleasant Mirth, containing, The Life of Cam- 
Uses King ofPercia/* &c. By Thomas Preston, bl. 1. no date. 

On the re^^sters of the Stationers* company, however, appears 
•* the boke of Pyramus and Thisbye^^^ 1562. Perhaps Shakspeare 
copied some part of his interlude from it." Steevens. 

A poem, entitled Pyramus and Thisbe, by D. Gale, was publish- 
ed in 4to. in 1597; but this, I believe, was posterior to the Mid- 
4um,mer Nights Dream,- Malone. 

s A vety good piece of naork, and a merry.] This is designed as 
a ridicule on the titles of our ancient morsuities and interludes. 
Thus Skelton's Magnificence is called " a goodly interlude and a 
mery." Steevens. 

• — — spTetLdyourselKjes."] i. e. stand separately, not in a group* 
but so that you may be distinctly seen, and called over. Steevens. 

7 — — Ivoill condole in som^ measure,'] When we use tJiis verb 
at present, we put with before the person for whose misfoKtune 
we profess concern. Anciently, it seems to have been employed 
without it. So, in A Pennyvwrth <fgood Counsell, an ancient bal- 
lad: 

" Thus to the wall 

" I may condole.** 
Again, in Three Merry Coblers, another old song : 

** Poor weather beaten soles, 

** Whose case the body condoles.** Steevew, 
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play Ercles imrely, or a pait to tear a cat in^^ to make all 
split.* . * .# 

" The raging rockS) ' 

" With shivering shocks^* 
«« Shall break the locks 

" Of prison-gates : 
" And Phibbus' car 
<< Shall shine from hvy 
^^ And make and mar 
" The foolish fates." 
This was lofty !— Now name the rest of the players.— 
This is Ercles* vein, a tyrant's vein; a lover is more 
condoling. 

Qtdn. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender.* 
Flu, Here, Peter Quince. 
Qtdn. You must take Thisby on you. 
Flu. What is Thisby ? a wandering knight ? 
Qtdn. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 
Flu. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman; I have a 
beard coming. 

8 1 could play Ercles rarefy, or apart to tear a cat i«,] In the old' 
comedy of The Roaring Girl, 1611, there is a character, called 
Tear-cat, who says : ** I am caJled, by those, who have seen niy 
valour. Tear-cat.** In an anonymous piece called Mistriotruutix, 
or The Pltxyer Whipt, 1610, in six acts, a parcel of soldiers drag 
a company of players on the stage, and the captain says : *' Sir- 
rah, this is you that would rend and tear a cat upon a stage,** See. 
Agam, in The Ule ofGulU, a comedy, by J. Day, 1606; " I had 
rather hear two such jests, than a whole play of such Ttctr-cat 
thunderclaps." Steeveru. 

9 .—^^to make all split-] This is to be connected with the pre- 
vious part of the speech ; not with the subsequent rhymes. It 
was the description of a buUy. In the second act of The Seom^ 
Jul Lady, we meet with " two roaring hoys of Rome, that vnade 
all split?* Farmer. 

I meet with the same expression in The Wid(m*s Tears, by 
Chapman, 1612 : " Her wit I must employ upon this business^ 
to prepare my next encounter, but in such a fashion as shall moie 
an split.** Malone. 

1. With shiverit^g shoch,'] The old copy reads-^" And shiver- 
ing," &c. The emendation is Dr. Farmer's. Steevens. 

8 — the bellows-mender,] In Ben Jonson's Masque <f Pan*t 
Anniversary, &c. a man of the same profession is introduced. I 
have been told that a bellows-mender was one, who had the care of 
orgcms, regals, ISfc. Steepens. 
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Quin. That 's all one ; you shall play it in a mask, and 
you may speak as small as you will.^ 

Bot, An I may hide my face, let me' play Thisby too; 
I '11 speak in a monstrous little voice ; — Thime^ ThUne, 
— ^A, Pyramu9j my lorver dear; thy lldsby dear! and 
lady dear! 

Quin, N05 no; you must play Pyramus; and, Flute, 
you Thisby. 

Bot, Well, proceed. 

Quin, Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

Star, Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin, Robin Starveling, you must play Thisby*s mo- 
ther.* — Tom Snout the tinker. 

Snota, Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin, You, Pyramus's father; myself, Thisby's fa- 
ther;— Snug, the joiner, you, the lion's part: — and, I 
hope, here is a play fitted. 

3 _— cu rnudly 8cc.] This passage shows how the want of wo- 
men on the old stage was suppUed. If they had not a young man, 
who could perform the part with a face that might pass for femi- 
nine, the character was acted in a mask, which was, at that time, 
a part of a lady's dress, so much in use, that it did not give any 
unusual appearance to the scene : and he that could modulate his 
voice in a female tone, might play the woman very successfully. 
It is observed, in Downes's Roscius Anglicamu, that Kynaston, one 
of these counterfeit heroines, moved the passions more strongly 
than the women that have since been brought upon the stag^. 
Some of the catastrophes of the old comedies, which makes 
lovers marry the wrong women, are, by recollection of the com* 
mon use of masks, brought nearer to probabiUty. yohmon. 

Dr. Johnson here seems to have quoted fi^om memory. Downes 
does not speak of Kynaston's penormance in such unqualified 
terms. His words are — " It has since been disputable among 
the judicious, whetlier any women that succeeded him (Kynas- 
ton) so sensibly touched the audience as he." jReed. 

4 you mim play ThhbyU mother.'} There seems a double 

fbrgetfulness of our poet, in relation to the characters of this in- 
terlude. The father and mother of Thisby, and the father of 
JPjTamus, are here mentioned, who do not appear at all in the 
uiterlude ; but Wall and Moonshine are both employed in it, of 
whom there is not the least notice taken here. Theobald. 

Theobald is wrong as to this last particular. The introduction 
of Wall and Moonshine was an after-thought. See Act III, sc. i. 
It may be observed, however, that no part of what is rehearsed 13 
jifterwards repeated, when the piece is acted before Theseus. 

Steeven^, 
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Snug, Have you the lion's part written? pray you, if 
it be, give it me, for I am slow of study.* 

Quin, You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too : I will roar, that I will 
do any man's heart good to hear me ; I will roar, that I 
will make the duke say. Let him roar again^ Let him roar 
again, 

Quin, An you should do it too terribly, you would 
fright the duchess and the ladies, that they would shriek ; 
and that were enough to hang us all. 

ML That would hang us every mother's son. 

Bot, I grant you, friends, if that you should fright 
the ladies out of their wits, they would have no more 
discretion but to hang us: but I will aggravate my voice 
so, that I will roar you as gently as any sucking clove ; I 
will roar you an 'twere any nightingale.* 

Qidn, You can play no part but Py ramus : for Py ra- 
mus is a sweet-faced man ; a proper man, as one shall 
see in a summer's day ; a most lovely, gentleman-like 
man ; therefore you must needs play Pyramus. 

Bot, Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I 
best to play it in? 

Quin, Why, what you will. 

Bot, I will discharge it in either your straw-coloured 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain 
beard, or your French-crown-colour beard, your perfect 
yellow.^ 

» — 9lcm ^study.] Study is still the cant term used in a the- 
atre for getting any nonsense by rote. Hamlet asks the player 
if he can «« study** a speech. Steeveru. 

* — an 'frwere any nightingale,'] An means as if. So, in TVoi- 
hu and Cressida: — " He will weep you, an 'twere a man bom in 
April." Steevens. 

7 ^--^ your perfect yellom."] Here Bottom again discovers a true 
genius for the stage, by his solicitude for propriety of dress, and 
his deliberation which beard to choose among many beards, aH 
unnatural, yohnson. 

So, in the old comedy of Ram Alley ^ 1611 : 

" What coloured beard comes next by the window ? 
" A black man's, I think ; 
«* I think, a red: for that is most in fashion.'* 
This custom of wearing coloured beards, the reader will find 
more amply explained in Measure for Measure, Act IV, sc. ii. 

Steevens. 
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Quin. Some of your French crowns have no hair at 
all, and then you will play bare-faced.^-*— But, masters^ 
here are your parts : an.d I am to entreat you, request 
you, and desire you, to con them by to-morrow night; 
luid meet me in the palace wood, a mile without the 
town, by moon-light; there will we rehearse: for if we 
meet in the city, we shall be dog'd with company, an4 
our devices known. In the mean time, I will draw a 
bill of properties,' such as our play wants. I pray you, 
fail me not. 

JBot. We will meet; and there we may rehearse more 
obscenely, and courageously. Take pains; be perfect; 
adieu. 

Quin, At the duke's oak we meet. 

£ot. Enough; Hold, or cut bow-strings.^ ^Exeunt, 



8 — — French crornns, &c.] That is, a head from which the hair 
has fallen^ in one of the last stages of the lues wnet:ea, called the 
corona veneru. To this our poet has too frequent allusions. 

Steeven*, 

© properties,'] ' Properties are whatever little articles a>^ 

wanted in a play for the actors, according to their respective 
parts, dresses and scenes excepted. The person who delivers 
them out is, to this day, called the property-man. In The Bos* 
singboume Roll, 1511, we find " gamements vaApropyrtes,** See 
Warton's History of EngUsh Poetry, Vol. IIJ, p. 33^. 
Again, in Alburnazary 1615: 

** Furbo, our beards, 

** Black patches for our eyes, and other properties ** 
Again, in Westward-Hoe, 1607: 

** I '11 go make ready my vxxsXxcsl properties.^* Steevens, 

1 At the duke's oak ive meet. 
— — Hold, or cut bow-string^.] This proverbial phrase came 
originally from the camp. When a rendezvous was appointed, 
the militia soldiers would frequently make excuse for not keep- 
ing word, that their bow-strings were broke, i.e. their arms un- 
serviceable. Hence when one would g^ve another absolute as- 
surance of meeting him, he would say, proverbially*^Ao/rf or cut 
hovj-strings — i. e. whetlier the bow-strings held or broke. For 
cut is used as a neuter, like the verb^e*. As when we say, th« 
string freu, the silk frets, for the passive,, it is cut or fretted. 

Warburton. 

This interpretation is very ingenious, but somewhat disputa- 
ble. The excuse, made by the militia soldiers, is a mere supposi- 
tion, without proof; and it is well known that while bows were 
in use, no archer ever entered the field without a supply of strings 
in his pocket; whence originated the proverb, to have tvipetrda^ 
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ACT II SCENE I. 

A Wood near Athens. . 

Enter a Fairy at one door^ and Puck at another. 

Fuck. How now, spirit! whither wander you? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale,' 

Thorough bush, thorough briar. 
Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander every where. 
Swifter than the moones sphere ;^ 

to one's bav). In The Country Girl, a comedy, by T. B, 1647, is 
the following threat to a (idler : 
" _««.«_ fiddler, strijke ; 

" I '11 strike you, else, and aayour begging baatttrings,** 
Again, in The Ball, by Chapman and Shirley, 1639 : 
«« _ have you devices to jeer tlie rest ? 
" Lue. All the regiment of 'em, or I '11 break my bowstrings/* 
The bomstringsy in both tliese instances, may only mean the 
strings, which make part of the bov) with which musical instru- 
ments of several kinds are struck. The propriety of the allusion 
I cannot satisfactorily explain. Let the curious reader, however, 
consult Ascham's Toxophilus, edit. 1589, p. 38, b. Steepens. 

To meet, whether bow-strings hold or are cut, is to meet, in all 
events. To cut the bowstring, when bows were in use, was pro- 
bably a common practice of those, who bore enmity to the archer. 
«« He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowstring, (says Don Pedro, 
in Much Ado about Nothing J and the little hangman dare not 
shoot at him." Malone. 
s (hfer hill, over dale, &c.] So Drayton, in his Nymphidia .* 
** Thorough brake, thorough brier, 
** Thorough muck, thorough mire, 
*« Thorough water, thorough fire." yohnson, 
3 — the moones sphere/] Unless we suppose this to be the 
Saxon genitive case, (as it is here printed) the metre will be de- 
fective. So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. Ill, c. i, st. 15:. 
" And eke through feare as white as whales bone." 
Again, in a letter from Gabriel Harvey to Spenser, 1580 : 
•* Have we not God hys wrath, for God^fe* wrath, and a tliousand 
of the same stampe, wherein the corrupte orthography, in the 
most, hath been the sole or principal cause of corrupte prosodye 
in over-many ?" 

The following passage, however, in the 3d Book of Sidney's 
Arcadia, may suggest a different reading : 

*« what mov'd me to invite 

« Your presence (sister deare) first to my moony sphere T^ 

Z 2 Steevens. 
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And I serve the fi^iry queen. 

To dew her orbs upon the green:* 
' The cowslips tall her pensioners be ;* 

In their gold coats spots you see ;* 

Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours : 
I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear.^ 

* To deoi her orbs upon the green .•] The orht, here mentioned, are 
circles supposed to be made by the fairies on the groundj whose 
verdure proceeds from the fairies" care to water them. Thus, 
Drayton : 

" They in their courses make that rounds 
'< In meadows and in marshes founds 
** Of them so called the fairy ground." yohnton. 
Thus, in Olaut Magnus de Gentibu* Septenirionalibut : ** — si- 
miles Utis <6pectris, qux in multis locis^ praesertim nocturao tem- 
pore, suum saltatorium orbem cum omnium musarum concenta 
versare solent.'* It appears, from the same author, that these 
' dancers always parched up the grass, and therefore it is properly 
made the office of the fairy to refresh it. SteewM* 

* The cowslips tall her pensioners be-]^ The cowslip was a fa- 
vourite among the fairies. There is a hmt in Drayton of thejr 
attention to May morning : 

** For the queen a fitting tower, 

" Quoth he, is Aat fair cowslip ./foscucr.— 
" In all your train there 's not a fay 
** That ever went to gather May, 
** But she hath made it in her way, 
«« The tallest there that groweth." ^hnton. 
This was said in consequence of Queen Elizabeth's fashionable 
establishment of a band of military courtiers, by the name of 
pensioners. They were some of the handsomest and tallest young 
men, of the be st families and fortune, that could be found. Hence, 
says Mrs. Quickly, in The Merry Wives, Act II, sc. ii : •• — and 
yet there has been earls, nay, which is more, petmoners** They 
gave the mode in dress and diversions.— They accompanied the 
Qiieen in her progress to Cambridge, where Uiey held staff- 
torches, at a play on a Sunday evening, in King's CoUege Chapel. 

T. Warton, 

* In their gold coats spots yott seei\ Shakspeare, in Cjmtieline, 
refers to the same red spots : 

*^ A mole cinque-stotted, like the crimson drops 
" /' th* bottom Of a cvosslip.^* Percy. 
Perhaps there is likewise some allusion to the habit of tipen* 
sioner. See a note on the second Act of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, sc. ii. Steevens. 

f.And hang a pearl in every covtflifs ear.^ The same thought 
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Parewel) thou Idb of spititSy* I it te ipooe ; 
Our queen and all her elves coaae here aaoa. 

Puck, The king doth keep hk reyels here toHiight; 
Take heed, the queen came not within his ttght. 
For Obeion is pckssing fell and wrath. 
Because that she, as her attendant, hath 
A loYely hof stol'n fraon an Indian king; 
She never had so sweet a changehngt* 
And jealous Oberon would have the -child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild:^ 

occurs in an old comedy, called The Wi»dem <f Doctor DodjpoU^ 
1600; i. e. the same year, in which the first printed copies of 
this play made their appearance. An enchanter says : 

** 'Twas I that led jfou through the painted meads, 
*« Where the light fairies danc'd upon the flowers, 
** Hanging on every le<if an orient pearl." Steevei^t, 

' lob ifspiriUy'] Xa6, Ivbber^ iooby, lobeock^ all denote both 

inacliWty of body, and dulness of mind, yohnaon. 

Both lab and idcock are used as terms of contempt in The Ri- 
val FrientU, 1632: 

Again, in the interlude' of ^aco^ and Etau, 1568: 
" Should find Esau such a lout or a lob.** 
Again, in the second book of Homer, as translated by Arthur 
HaU, 1581: 

** — — yet fewe he led, bycause he was a lobbe.** 
Again, in The Knight of the Burning Fettle, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher : " There is a pretty tale of a witch that had the devil's 
mark about her, that had agiant to her son, that was called Lob- 
fy^-by-the-Jire.** This being seems to be of kin to the lubber-Jtend 
of Milton, as Mr. Warton has remarked in his Obtervation* on 
the Fairy ^ueen. Steevens, 

® — changeling :"] Changeling is commonly used for the child 
supposed to be left by the fairies, but here for a child taken away. 

ybhntan. 
So, Spenser, B. I, c. x: 
** And her base elfin brood there for thee left, 
" Such men do changelings call, so call'd by fidry theft." 

C^teevensm 
It is here properly used, and in its common acceptation ,• that is, 
^T ti child got in exchange. A fairy is now speaking. Rifon. 

1 trace the forests mild.-'] This verb is used in the same 

sense in Browne's Britanmt^t PastonUs, B. II, Song II, 1613: 
" In shefdierd's habit scene 
** To trace our woods." 
Again, in Milton's Camnu^ ▼. 423 : 

** May crtfcv huge forests, and unharboiir'd heaths." 

Molt White. 
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But she, perforce, withholds the loved boy, 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her J07: 
And now they never meet, in grove, or green. 
By fountain clear, or spangled star-light sheen,* 
But they do square;^ that all their elves, for fear. 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 

Fat, Either I mistake your shape and making quite^ 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite, 
Caird Robin Good-fellow :* are you not he, 
That fright' the maidens of the villagery; 



a — — iheeuy'] Shining, bright, g^y. yohnson. 
So, in Tancred and Gismund, 1592 : 
fc ___^____ but why 

" Dotii Phuebus' sister theen despise thy power?" 
Again, in the ancient romance of Syr Tryarrwurey bl. 1. no date : 
" He kyssed, and toke his leave of the quene, 
** And of other ladies bright and sheneV Steevens. 

3 jSjtt they do square ;] To square here is to quarrel. Tl^e 
French word contrecarrer has the same import, yohnson. 

So, in yack Bruin's Entertainment, 1601 : 

<c _ \q^ jne not seem rude, 

^* That thus I seem to square with modesty." 

** pray let me go, for he *U begin to square*^ &c. 

Again, in Promos and Cassandra, 1578 : 

" Marry, she knew you and I were at square, 
" And lest we fell to blowes, she did prepare." Steevens. 
It is somewhat whimsical, that the glasiers use the words 
square and quarrel as synonymous terms for a pane of glass. 

BlacJkstone* 

4 — Hobin Good^ellawA This account of Robin Good-fellow 
corresponds, in every article, with that given of him in Harse- 
net's Declaration, ch. xx, p. 134; ** And if that the bowle of 
curds and creame were not duly set out for Robin Good-fellow, 
the frier, and Sisse the dairy-maid, why then either the pottage 
was burnt to next day in the pot, or the cheeses would not curdle, 
or the butter would not come, or the ale in the fat never would 
have good head. But if a Peeter-penny, or an housle-egge were 
behind, or a patch of tythe unpaid,— then 'ware of bull-beggars, 
spirits," &c. He is mentioned by Cartwright {Ordinary, Act 
III, sc. i,] as a spirit particularly fond of disconcerting and dis- 
turbing domestic peace and ceconomy. T. Warton, 

B TAfl^ fright — ] The old copies t^sA—frights : and in gram- 
matical propriety, I believe, this verb, as weU as those that fol- 
low, should- agree with the personal pronoun he, rather than with 
you. If so, our author ought to have written— ^^At*, skims, la-- 
hours, makes, and misleads. The other, however, being the 
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Skim milk; and sometimes labour In the quern^ 
And bootless make the breathless housewife churn ;* 
And sometime make the drink to bear no barm ;^ 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? 

more common usage, and that which he has preferred, Ibav^ 
corrected the former word. Malone, 

Skim milk! and tometimet labour in the quem^ 
And bootless mxike the breathless housewife chum/] The sense 
of these lines is confused. Are not you he, (says the fairyO that 
fright the country girls^ that skim tnilk, work in the handmill, and 
make the tired aairy->wmian chum without effect? The mention of 
the mill seems out of place, for she is not now telling the good, 
but the evil that he does. I would legulate the lines thus : 

And sometivpes Tnake the breathless housewife churn 

Skim mali, and bootless labour in the quern. 
Or, by a simple transposition of the lines: 

And bootless make the breathless housewife chum 

Skim milk, and sometrmes labour in the quern* 
Yet there is no necessity of alteration. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson thinks the mention of the mill out of place, as the 
fairy is not now telling the good, but the evil he does. The ob- 
servation will apply, with equal force, to his skimm,ing the milk, 
which, if it were done at a proper time, and the cream preserved, 
would be a piece of service. But we must understand both to be 
mischievous pranks. He skims the milk, when it ought not to 
be skimmed: — 
(So, in Grim, the Collier ofCro^^don: 

" But woe betide the silly dairy-maids, 

•* For I shall fleet their cream-bowls night by night.*') 
'ai>d grinds the com, when it is not wanted ; at the same time, 
perhaps, throwing the flour about the house. Hitson, 

A ^uem is a hand-mill, kuema, mola. Islandic. So, in Chau- 
cer's Monkes Tale: 

" Wheras they made him at I3ie queme grinde.^ 
Again, in Star^hurs^s translation of the first book of Ftrgil, 
1583, 9uer»-stones are mill-stones : 

** Theyre corne in quem-stoans they do gprind," &c. 
Ag^ain, in The More the Merrier, a collection of epigrams, 16Qfi: 

" Which like a querne can grind more in an hour." 
Again, in the old Song of Hobin Goo(^llaa}, pinBted in (the M 
^volume of Dr. Percy's Reliques <^ Ancient English Jkittry^ 

*« I grind at m.ill, 

** Their mah up still," &c. Steemens. 
7 ...I...- no barm ;] Barme is a name for yeoit, -jwt used In «v 
midland counties, and universally in Ireland. So, in Mfother 
JBombie, a comedy, 1594: ''It behovelh n^ wits to woi^k like 
^barme, alias yeast." Again, in The Mufnorons JLieu$enaittM of 
Beaumont ana Fletcher: 

<< I think my hraios will wfirlj^ ]^ti witbom.^bPiM*-^ .^HiNHi- 
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Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck,* 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck : 

8 Thote that Hobgoblin call you, and sv:eet Pud, 
Tou do their wori ,] To those traditionary opinions Milton ha* 
reference in V Allegro: 

" Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

** With stories told of many a feat, 

** How fairy Mab the junkets eat; 

" She was pinch'd ana pull'd, she said, 

" And he by frier's lanthom led ; 

*• Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 

'* To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

** When in one night, ere glimpse of mom, 

** His shadowy flail hath thresh'd the com, 

** That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

*« Then lies him down the lubber fiend.'* 

A like account of Puck is given by Drayton, in liis Nymphidia •• 

" He meeteth Puck, which most men call 

** Hobgoblin, and on him- doth fall. 

" This Puck seems but a dreaming dolt, 

** Still walking like a ragged colt, 

" And oft out of a bush doth bolt, 
" Of purpose to deceive us; 

** And leading us, makes us to stray, 

** Long winter's nights, out of the way, 

'< And when we stick in mire and clay, 
** He doth with laughter leave us.'* 
It will be apparent to him, that shall compare Drayton's poem 
with this play, that either one of the poets copied the other, or, 
as I rather believe, that there was then some system of the fairy 
empire generally received, which they both represented as accu- 
rately as they could. Whether Drayton or Shakspeare wrote 
first, I cannot discover. Johnson. 

Gervase of Tilbury, speaking of the Portunut, a species of dx- 
mon, says : — " Cum inter ambiguas noctis tenebras Angh solita- 
rii equitant, Portunus nonnunquam invisus equitanti se copulat, 
et cum diutius comitatur euntem, tandem loris arreptis equum in 
lutum ad manum ducit, in quo dum infi:nis volutatur, Portunu* 
exiens eaehinnumfacit, & sic hujuscemodi ludibrio humanam sim- 
plicitatem deridet." See also Mr. Tyrwhitt, on v. 6441, of the 
Cant. Tales of Chvaicer. 

The same learned editor supposes Drayton to have been the 
follower of Shakspeare ; for, says he, Don ^iocote (which was 
notpubUshed till 1605) is cited in the Nymphidia, whereas we 
have an edition o£ A Midiummer Nighft Dreamy in 1600. 

In this century, some of our poets have been as little scmpulous 
in adopting the ideas of their predecessors. In Gay's ballad, in^ 
•crtcd in The What d*ye call it, is the following stanza : 
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Are not you he? 



" How can they say that nature 

" Has nothing made in vain ; 
" Why then beneath the water 

" Should hideous rocks remsdn V' &c. &c. 

Compare this with a passage in Chancer'^ Franiekines Tale, 
Tyrwhitt's edit. v. i, 11,179, &c. 

*^ In idel, as men sain, ye nothing make, 
" But, lord, thise grisly fendlyrockes Wake," &c. &c. 
And Mr. Pope is more indebted to the same author for beauties. 
Inserted in his Eloisa to Abeiard, than he has been willing to ac- 
knowledge. Steevefu. 

If Drayton wrote The Nymphidia after A Midsummer Nighfe 
Dretvm had been acted, he could with very little propriety say: 
" Then since no muse hath been so bold, 
** Or of the later or the ould, 
** Those elvish secrets to unfold, 

" Which lye from others reading; 
** My active muse to light shall bring 
*« The court of that proud fayry Idng, 
** And tell there of the revelling; 

" Jove prosper my proceeding." Holt White, 
Dan fixate, though published in Spain, in 1605, was probably 
little known in England, till Skelton's translation appeared, in 
1612. Drayton's poem was, I have no doubt, subsequent to 
that year. The earliest edition of it, that I have seen, was print- 
ed in 1619. Malone. 

rtoiet Puck,] The epithet is by no means superfluous; as 

Puck alone was far m>m being an endearing appellation. It sig- 
nified nothing better than^eni, or demL So, the author of Pierce 
Ploughman puts the pouk for the devil, fol. Ixxxx, B. V, penult. 
See also, fol. Ixvii, v. 15: ** now^ Ac//c powke," 

It seems to harp been an old Gothic word. Puke, puhem Sa- 
thanas, Gudm>. And. Lexicon Island. Tyrojhitt. 

In The Bugbears, an ancient MS. comedy, in the possession of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, I likewise met with this appellation 
of a fiend: 

« Puckes, puckerels, hob howlard, by gom and Robin Good- 
felow." 
Again, in The Scourge of Venus, or the wanfcm Lady, with the rare 
Birth of Adonis, 1615: 

•' Their bed doth shake and quaver as they lie, 

" As if it groan'd to bear the weight of sinne ; 
*• The fatal night-crowes at their windowes flee, 

'* And cry out at the shame they do live in : 
** And that they may perceive the heavens frown, 
** The fioukes and goblms pul the covei-ings down." 
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JPuck. Thou speak'st aright ;• 

I am that merry wanderer of the night. 
I jest to Oberon, and make him smile^ 
When I a fat and bean-fed h<wse beguile^ 
Neighing, in likeness of a filly foal: 
And sometime lurk I in a gossip's bowl, 
In very likeness of a roasted crab;^ 
And, when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 
And on her withered dew-lap pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale. 
Sometime for three- foot stool mistaketh me; 
Then slip I from her bum, down topples she, 

t 

Agaan, in Spenser's Epkhalginion, 1595: 

" Ne let house-fyres, nor lightning's helpelesse harms, 
*« Ne let the poukcf nor other evil spright, 
• ** Ne let mischievous witches with their charmes, 

« Ne let hobgoblins," &c. 
Again, in the ninth Book of Gelding's translation of Ovid's 
MetamorphoteSi edit. 1587, p. 126: 

** and the countrj' where Chymaera, that same pooke, 

** Hath goatish bodie," &c. Steeveru. 
9 Puck. Thofu speak* 9t aright i] I wotild fill up the verse, which 
I suppose the author left complete : 
/ am, thou speak'st aright ; 
It seems that, in the fairy mythology. Puck, or Hobgoblin, was 
the trusty servant of Oberon, and always employed to watch or 
detect the intrigues of Queen Mab, called by Shakspeare, Tita- 
nia. For, in Drayton's Nymfhidioy the same fairies are engaged 
in the same business. Mab nas an amour with Pigwigg^n : Obe- 
ron, being jealous, sends Hobgoblin to catch them, and one of 
Mab's n3rmphs opposes him by a spell. JohMon* 

* — — a roasted crab ;] i. e. a wild apple of that name. So, in 
the anonymous play.of ^i«^ Hertry T, &c. 

** Yet we will have m store a crab in the fire, 
" With nut-brown ale," &c. 
Agam, in Damon and Pythias, 1582: 

" And sit down in my chaire by my wife fair Alison, 
«« And tume a crabbe in the fire," &c. 
So, in the old ballad : 

*' I love no rost, but a nut-brown toast 
** And a crab laid in the fire, 
** And little bread shall do me stead ; 
" Much bread I nought desire." 
In Summer^s Last Will and Testament, 1600, Christmas is dc- 
scribed as— 

" — sitting in a comer, turning crabs, 

** Or coughing o'er a warmed pot of ale." Steevens. 
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And tailor cries,* and felk into a cough; 

And then the whok quire hold their hips, and loffc;* 

And waxen'* in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 

A merrier hour was never wasted there. — 

But room, Faery,* here comes Oberon. 

JFtd. And here my mistfess:— 'Would that he were 
gone! 

» Jndtajlot cries,'] The custom ofetyingtaHor, at a sudden fall 
backwards, I- think 1 remember to have observed. He that slips 
beside his chair, falls as a tailor squats upon his board. The Ox« 
ford editor, aad Dr. Warburton after him, read — and rcuU or crie*, 
plausibly, but I believe not rightly. Besides, the trick of the 
fairy is represented as producing rather merriment than anger, 

^ohnstm. 
This phrase perhaps originated in a pirn. Tour tail U now on 
tht ground. See Camden's Menutine*, 1614, Proveiibs. « Be- 
tween two stools the tayU goeth to the ground." Malone. 
3 ««_ hold their hips, andloffei] So, in Milton's L* Allegro: 

" And laughter holding both his sides.*' Steeven^. 
^ And waxen <*«] And encreatey as the moon noaxe*. yohnson. 
A feeble sense may be extracted from the foregoing words as 
they stand; but Dr. Fanner observes to me, that vtaxen is proba. 
blyccMToptedfronjFox^, or^excfi. Toxe^%iumy to hiccup, Yyxyn. 
SingulHo. Prompt. Parv. 
Thus, m Chaucer's Itev^s Tale, v. 4149: 

** He yoxtth, and be speaketh tliurg^ the nose." 
AgaiiH in Uie pre&ce to XIL rriery Jettes of the Wyddan Edyth, 

** Beside the cough, a bloudy flyx, 
*• And cuir among a deadly jfx." 

Again, in Philemon Holland's translation of the .37tb Book of 
Pliny, chap v: "—and also they do stay the excessive yex or 
hocket." 

TYiAtyex, however, was a familiar word, so late as the time of 
Ainsworth the lexicographer, is clear from his having pvoduced 
it as a translation of tne Latin substantive— 4t;^/iru«. 

The meaning of the passage before us wiU then be, that the 
objects of Pu<^'s waggery laughed till their laughter ended in » 
yex or hiccup. 

It should be remembered, in support of this conjecture, that 
Puck is at present speaking, with an affectation of ancient phrase- 
ology. Steevent, 

* But room. Faery,'] Thus the old copies. Sog>e of our modem 
editors read — ** But make room. Fairy," The word Fairy, or 
ff^ryp was sometimes of three syllables, as often in Spenser. 

^hn^on. 
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SCENE II. 

£nter Oberon,* at one door^ with his trains and 
TiTANiA,^ at another^ with hers, 

Obc, III met by moon-light^ proud Titania. 

Tita, What, jealous Oberon? Fairy, skip hence; 
I have forsworn his bed and company. 

Obe, Tarry, rash wanton. Am not I thy lord? 

Tita. Then I must be thy lady : But I know 
When thou hast stol'n away from ^Eury land, 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day. 
Playing on pipes of com,* and versing love* 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here^ 
Come from the farthest steep of India? 
But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buskin'd mistress, and your warrior love. 
To Theseus must be wedded; and you come 



^ Enter Oberon,] Oberon had been introduced on the stage n 
1594, by some other author. In the Stationers' books is entered 
** The Scottishe Story of James the fourthe, slain at Flodden, 
intermixed with a pleasant Comedie, presented by Oberon, King 
of Fairies.^* The judicious editor of The Cant* TeUet of Chaucer, 
in his Introductory Discourte, (See Vol. IV, p. 161) observes 
that Pluto and Proaerpina in The Merchant t Tale, appear to have 
been •* the true progenitors of Oberon and Tftania.^* Steevene, 

^ Titania,'] As to the Fairy ^ueen, (says Mr. Warton, in his 
Obaeroationt on Spenser) considered apart from the race of fairies, 
Chaucer, in his Rime of Sir Thopa», mentions her, together with 
a Fairy land. Again, in The Wif of Bathe* Tale, v. 6439: 
*« In olde dayes of the king Artour, 
'< Of which that Bretons speken gret honour ; 
** All was this lond fulfilled of faerie ; 
*• The Elf-quenet with hire joly compagnie 
*< Danced fVil oft in many a grene mede } 
»* This was the old opinion as I rede." Stecoen^^ 
• Playing on pipes of corn,] Richard Brathwaite CStrappado 
for the Devil, 1615,) has a po^m addressed •* To the queen of 
harvest, &c. much honoured oy the reed, corn-pipe, and whisde :" 
and it must be remembered, that the shephera toys of Chaucer's 
time, had— 

" rmany a floite and lilting home, 

*'- And pip^s made ofgreen4 eqrne}* Riteon. 

^ -c — versing lane — ] Perhaps Prior was the last, who employed 
this verb : 

f* And M^t mote praise what Topaz «r*ffA.'^ Steevene. 
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To give their bed joy and prosperity. 

Obc. How canst thou thus, for shame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 
Knowing I know thy love to Theseus? 
Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering night* 
From Perigenia, whom he ravished?* 
And make him with feiir -£gl6 break his faith, 
With Ariadne, and Antiopa? 

Tita, These are the forgeries of jealousy : 
And never, since the middle summer's spring,* 

1 Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering night — ] The 
glimmering night is the night. Jointly illum,inated by stars. In 
Macbeth our aathor says : 

** The west yet glim,mers with some streaks of day." Steevens. 

* From Perigenia, vjhom, he ravished?] Thus all the editors ; 
but our author who diligently perused Plutarch, and gleaned 
from him, where his subject would admit, knew, from the life 
of Theseusy that her name was Perygine, (or Perigune,) by whom 
Theseus had his son Melanippus. She was the daughter of Sin- 
nis, a cruel robber, and tormenter of passengers in the Isthmus. 
Plutarch and Athenacus are both express in the circumstance of 
Theseus ravishing her. Theobald. 

In North's translation of Plutarch (Life of Theseus) this lady 
is called Perigouna. The alteration was probably intentional, for 
the sake of harmony. Her real name was Perigune. Malone. 

Mg\6, Ariadne, and Antiopa, were all at^fterent times mis- 
tresses to Theseus. See Plutarch. 

Theobald cannot be blamed for his emendation ; and yet it is 
wcU known that our ancient authors, as well as the French and 
the Italians, were not scrupulously nice about proper names, but 
almost always corrupted them. Steevens, 
. « And n&oiTy since the middle summer's spring, &c.] By the 
middle summ£f^» springs our author seems to mean the beginning 
of middle or mdd summer. Spring, for beginning, he uses again in 
King Henry IV, P. II : 

" As fiaws congealed in the spring of day:" 
which expression has authority from the scripture, St. Luke, i, 78 : 

«* whereby the dxy-spring from on high hath visited us.'* 

Again, in the romance of Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, 1510: 

" »— arose in a momynge at the sprynge of the day^^ &c. 
Agidn, in Spenser's Fairy ^eert, B. Ill, c. x: 

" He ^R'ooed her till dky-spring he espyde." Steevens. 

So Hdrnshed, p. 494 i ** — ^the morrowe after about the spri?ig 
ofthedaie— .^' Malone. 

The middle 8ummer*s spring, is, I apprehend, the season when 
H^es.put forth theJ^ second, or, as they are frequently called, 
Iheir midsummer shoots. Thus, Evelyn in his Silvac *' Cat off 
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Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or meac^ 
By paved fountain,* or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beached margent of the sea. 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport. 
Therefore the winds, pipix»g^ to us in v^n. 
As in revenge, have suck'd up from the sea 
Contagious fogs; which falling in the land} 
Have every pelting river* made so proud, 
That they have overborne their continents:^ 

&11 the side boughs, and especially at midsummer, if you spy 
them breaking out." And again, " Where the rows and brush 
lie longer than midsummer, unbound, or made up, you endanger 
the loss ofthe «fcon</«j&rm^." Henley. 

^ Favedjbuntain,"] A fountain laid round the edge with stone. 

ydknson* 

Perhaps paved at the bottom. So, Lord Bacon in his JSssay on 
Gardens : " As for the other kind ofjountaine, which we may call 
a bathing-poole, it may admit much curiosity and beauty .... 
As that the bottom be finely paved .... tjlie sides likewise," &c. 

Steewtii, 

The epithet seems here intended to mean no more than that 
the beds of these fountains were covered with pebbles» in oppo- 
sition to tliose of the rushy brooks, which are oozy. 

The same expression is used by Sylvester in a similar sense: 
** By some cleare river's liHie-paved side.** Metiley, 

« the voinds, piping — ] So, Milton ; 

" While rocking winds ajre piping loud.'* yohnmH' 

And Gawin DouglM, in his transUtion of tb9 Mwd^ p. 69^ 
XIIO, fol. Edinb. 

" The sofi piping vfynd Calling to se.*' 

The Glossographer observes, " we say a piping vfind, when an 
ordinary gale bl(nvs, and the viind it neither too foua, nor too calm.** 

Holt White. 

* pelting rtHxr — ] Thus the quartos : the folio reads—* 

petty. Shakspeare has in Lear the same word, lom pelting farm^. 
The meaning is plainly, despicable^ mean, sorry, wretched/ but as. 
it is a word, without any reasonable etymology, I should be glad 
to dismiss it for petty: yet it is undoubtedly right. We have 
f* petty pelting oj^cer*' in Measure for Measure, yohtuon. 

So, m Gascoi^e's Glass of GoKcnmient, 1575 : 

" Doway is & pelting town pack'd fiill of poor scholars.'* 

Tbis word is always used as a word of contempt. So, again» 
in Lyly's Midas, 1592 : " — attire never used but of <dd women 
uid pelting priests." Steevens. 

7 «..». overborne their continents:] Borne down the bankf, tfast' 
contain them. So, in Jjtttr/ 
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The ox hatR thensffore streteh'd his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman 'k>st his sw^at; and the green com 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attain'd a beard : * 
The fold stands .empty in the drowned field. 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock * 
The nine men's .morris is fiU'd up with mud;^ 



•* i close pent up guilts, 

^* Rive your concealing continents /" yohnson. 
8 * ' tmd the green com 
Saih rotted, ere hia youth attained a beard:] So, in our au- 
thor's X2th Sonnet: 

** And siiramer*s green^ all girded up in sheaves, 
" Borne on the bier with white and bristly ^eart/.'* Malone. 
» — ^ murrain /foci,-] The murrain is the plague in cattle. It 
is here used by Shakspeare as an adjective ; as a substantive by 
others : 

« _____ sends him as a murrain 

** To strike our herds ; or as a worser plague, 

** Your people to destroy.** 

Heywood's Sit'oer Age, 1613. Steevens, 

1 The nine metCs morris is filled up with mud A In that part of 
Warwickshire where Shakspeare was educated, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of Northamptonshire, the shepherds and other boys 
dig up the turf with their knives to represent a sort of imperfect 
chess-board. It consists of a square, sometimes only a foot dia- 
meter, sometimes three or four yards. Within this is another 
square, every side of which is parallel Jto the external square ; and 
these squares are joined by lines drawn from each comer of both 
squares, and the middle of each line. One party, or player, has 
woodeix pegps, the other stones, which they move in such a man- 
ner as to take up each other's men, as they are called, and the 
area of the inner square is called the pound, in which the men 
taken up are impounded. These figures are, by the country peo- 
ple, called Nine MerCs Morris, or Merrils: and are so called be- 
cause each party has nine men. These figures are always cut 
upon the green turf or leys, as they are called, or upon tlie grass 
at the end of ploughed lands, and in rainy seasons never fail to 
be choaked up with m,ud. James. 

See Peck on MUton's Masque, 115, Vol. I, p. 135. Steevens. 

Nine mxrCs morris is a game still played by the shepherds, cow- 
keepers, &c. in the midland counties, as follows ; 

A figure is made on the ground (like this which I have drawn) 
by cutting out the turf; and two persons take each nine stones, 
which they, place by turns in the angles, and afterwards move al- 
ternately, as at chess or draughts. He, who can place three in a 
straight line, may then take off any one of his adversary's, where 
he pleases, till one, having lost all his men, loses the game. 
Aa2 
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And the quaint mazes in the wanton green,* 
For lack of tread, are undistinguishahle : 
The human mortals^ want thtfir winter here;* 
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Alchome. 

In CotgraVe*s Dictionary, under the article Merellesy is the fol- 
lowing explanation : « Le Jeu des Merelles. The boyish game 
called Merils, or fivepenny morris j played here most commonly 
with stones, but in France with pawns, or mtn made on purpose^ 
and termed merelles" The pawns qt figures^ of men used in the 
game might originally be Mackf and hence called morris^ or me- 
relict, as we yet term a Mack cherry a fnorello, and a small Mack 
cherry a m^rty, perhaps from Maurua, or Moor, or rather from 
morum, a midberry. Toilet, 

The yue de mM'elles was also a table-game. A representation 
of two monkies engaged at this amusement, may be seen in a 
German edition of Petrarch de remedio utriusque fortune, B. I^ 
ch. 26. The cuts to this book were done in 1520. JDouce. 

2 the quaint mazes in the vionton green,"] This alludes to a 

sport, still followed by boys ; i. e. what is now called running the 
Jtgure of eight. Steeven*, 

3 The human mortcilt^ Shakspeare might have employed 
this epithet, which, at first sight appears redundant, to mark 
the difference between men Sind fairies. Fairies^ were not ^man, 
but they were yet subject to mortality. It appears from the sottance 
of Sir Suon of Bordeaux, that Oberon himself was mortal. 

The same phrase, however, occurs in Chapman's translation 
of Homer's address to Earth, the mother of all i 

« refbrr'd to thee 

** For life and death, is afl the pedigree 
** Of inortal humans V Steevens. 
•* TTiis, however, (says Mr. Ritson,) does not by any m^ans 
appear to be the case* Oberon, Titama, and Puck, never dye? 
the irferior agents m,ust necessarily be supposed to enjoy the same privi^ 
legci and the ingenious commentator may rely upon it« tiiiat the ' 
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t^o night is now witli hfmn or ctmdi blest i^u^. 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods^ 
Pale in her anger> washes all the air^ 
That rheumatick diseases do abound:^ 

oldest woman in England nevet heard oitkt death ^a Fairy, S%^ 
tnan mortaU is, notwithstanding, evidently put in opposition to fai- 
ries who partook of a middle nature between inm and ^pirite.^' 1% 
is a misfortune, as well to the commentators as to the readers of 
Shakspeare, that so much of their time is obliged to be employed 
in explaining and contradicting unfounded conjectures and a06^i>> 
tions. Spenser in his Fairy ^en, B. II, c. z^ says, (I us* 
the words of Mr. Warton; Obaeroations oa Spenser^ Vol. I, p» 
55^) ** That man was first made by Prometheus, was called £ffk^ 
who wandering over the world, at length arrived at the i^deM 
of Adonis, where he found a female whom he called Fay'^^The 
issue of Fife and Fay were called Fairiesf who soon grew, to be » 
mighty people, and conquered all nations. Their eldest son Elf 
fin governed America, and the next to him, named Elfinaa* 
founded the city of Cleopolls, which was enclosed with a golden 
wall by £lfinine. His son Elfin overcame the Gk>bbetine8 ; but 
of all fsuries, Elfant was the most renowned, who built Panthea 
of crystsd. To these succeeded Elfar, who slew two bre<khren 
giants ; and to him Elfinor, who built a bridge of glass over the 
sea, the sound of which was like thunder. At length, Elficleos 
ruled the Fairy-land w:ith much wisdom, and highly advanced 
its power and honour : he left two sons, the eldest of which, fair 
Elferon, died a premature death, his place bein^ suf^ed by the 
mighty Oberon ; a prince, whose < wide memorial' still remains ; 
who, dying, left Tanaquil to succeed him by will» she be jng also 
called Glorian or Glonana." I transcribe this pedigree, merely 
to prove that in Shakspeare's time the notion of Fairies dying 
was generally known. Fetd, 

Mr. Reed might here have added the names of many divines 
and philosophers, whose sentiments coincide with his -own posi« 
tion on this, subject : <* — post prolixum tempus morzuiitur om*. 
nes:** i. e. aerial and familiar spirits, &c. were ail mortal. Seo 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy y edit. 1632, p. 42. Steeven*. 

-* No tu^ht is nov) wth hymn or carol West :] Since the coming 
of Christianity, this season,, [^winter,] in commemoration of the 
birth of Christ, has been particularly devoted to festivity. And 
to this custom» notwithstanding the impropriety, hyTtm or carol 
blest certainly alludes. WaHfurUm. 

Ifynms ttnd carols^ in the time of Shakspeare, during the season 
of Christmaa,.were sung every night about the streets, as a pre« 
text for collecting money from house to house. Steevens. 

^ That rheumatick diseases do abound:] Rheumatick diseasea 
signified in Shakspeare's time, not what we now call rheumatism, 
but distUlations fipom the head, catarrhs, &c. So, in a paper en* 
tiOsd <<^The atRte of S4r H. Sydney's bodie, &c. Feb. Id6r s»* 
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And thorough <tMs distemperalwe^^- ' we see 



Sydney's MemoriaU, Vol. 1, p. 94 : " — he hath verle much dU» 
tempered diverse parts of his hodie, as namely, his hedde, his 
stomach, &c. and thereby is always subject to coughes, distilla- 
tMms, and oiherrumatic cUseasei'." Malone. 

Therefore the moon, the gonemew of floods , &c.] The repeated 
adverb thtrefarey throughout this speech, I suppose to have con- 
stant reference to the hrst'time, when it is used. All these ir- 
t«gularities of season happened in consequence of the disagree- 
ment between the king and queen-of the fairids, and not in con- 
sequence of each other. Ideas crouded fast on Shakspeare ; and, 
9A he committed them to paper, he did not attend to the distance 
of the leading object from which they took their rise. Mr. Ma- 
lohe concurs with me on this occasion. 

That the festivity and hospitality attendarig Christmas, de- 
creased, was the subject of complaint to many of our ludicrous 
writers. Among the rest to Nash, whose comedy called Swm- 
fHer*s Last Will and TestaTtient, made its first appearance in the 
same year with thils play, viz. 1600. There Christmas is intro- 
duced, and Sunwmer says to him : 

" Christmas^ how chance thoii com'st not as the rest, 
*' Accompanied with some music or some song ? 
** A merry carrol would have grac*d thee well, 
«* Thy ancestors have us'd it heretofore." 
^ •* Christinas. Ay, ahtiquity was the mother of ignorance," &c. 
and then proceeds to give reasons for such a decay in mir^ and 
house-keeping. 

. The confusion of seasons here described, is no more than a 
poetical account of the weather, which happened in England 
about the time when the Midsummer Nights Dream, was written. 
For this information I ^m indebted to chance, which furnished 
me with a few leaves of an old meteorological history. 
' The" date of the piece, however, may be better determined by 
a description of the same weather in Churchyard's Charttie, 1595, 
when, says he, ** a colder season, in all sorts, was never scene." 
He then proceeds to sfl.y the same over again in rhyme : 
** A colder time in world was neuer scene : 
*' The skies do lowre, the sun and moone waxe dim j 
** Sommer scarce knownebut that the leaues are greene. 
** The winter's waste driues water ore the brim ; 
** Upon the land great fiotes of wood may swim. 
** Nature thinks scome to do hir dutie right, 
** Because we have displeasde the Lord of Light." 
Let the reader compare tiiese lines'with Shakspeare's, and he 
ynUl find that they are both descriptive of the same; weither and 
its consequences. 

Churchyard is not enumerating, on this occasion, fictitious but 
real misfortunes. He wrote the present. poem, to excite Charity 
on bifl own behalf; and aj&ong his other sViiTeringd, vfiryiuitu- 
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The seasons alter: hoary-headed frosts 



rally dwelt on the coldness of the season^ which his poverty had 
rendered the less alvpportable. 

L' Allegro, and if Penseroso, will naturally impute one Incident 
to difl'erent causes. Shakspeare, in prime of life and success, 
fancifully ascribes this distemperature of seasons to a quarrel be- 
tween tlie playful rulers of the fairy world; while Churchyard, 
broken down by ag-e and misfortunes, is seriously disposed to re- 
present the same inclemency of weather, as a judgment from 
the Almighty on the offences of mankind. Steevens. 

Therefore the moon^ the governess ofjloods, &c.] This line ha« 
BO immediate connection witli that preceding" it, as Dr. Johnson 
seems to have thought. It does not refer to the omission of 
hymn^ or carets, but of the fairy rites, which were disturbed in 
conseqtieriCe of Oberon's quarrel with Titania. The moon is, with 
peculiar propriety, represented as incensed at the cessation — not 
of the carols, (as Dr. Warburton thinks) ;ior of the heathen 
rites of adoration, (as Dr. Johnson ^mpposes) Uit of those «ports, 
which have been always reputed to be celebrated by her light. 

As the whole passage has been much misunderstood, it may 
>e proper to observe, that Titania begins with saying : 
" And never, since the middle summer's spring, 
** Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead,*- 
" But with thy brawls thou hast disturij'd our sport.*' 

She then particularly enumerates the several consequences thoct 
have flowed from their contention. The whole is divided into 
ter clauses : 

1. " Therefore the wmds, &c. 

" That they have overborne their continents : 

2. ** The ox hath therefore strech'd his yoke in vain» 
** The ploughman lost his sweat ; ■ 

'< No night is now with hysnn or carol blest} 

3. ** Therefore the moon — ^washes all the air, 
^ That rheumatic diseases do abound: 

4. ** And, f Aoroz/^A this distemperature, we see, 
** The seasons alter; 

" — and the 'mazed world, 

" By their increase, now knows not which is which, 

** And this same progeny of evils comes 

" From ottr debate, from owr.dissention. " 
In all this there is no difficulty. All these calamities are the 
consequences of the dissention between Oberon and Titania; as 
seems to be sufficiently pointed out by the word therej^e^ so of- 
ten repeated. Those lines which have it not, are evidently jpwt 
in i^ositjon with th^ preceding line, in which that word is found. 

Malone. 

« -^-^ thit dibtemp^ature,] Is, i^isfertnrbation of the elements. 

. . « ^Sff ebenn 

By tUstemferaturei I imagine is meant, ia this place, tke|»et« 
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Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ;^ 
And on old Hyems* chin,* and icy crown, 



turbed state in which the king and queen had lived for some time 
past. Malone. 

Perhaps Mr. Malone has truly explained the force of the word 
in question. So, in Borneo and Juliet: 

" Thou art up-rou8*d by some disteinperatureV Steeven*. 
f Fall in thejreah lap of the crimson ro9€f^ To have " snow in 
the lap of June," is an expression used in Northward Hoe, 1607; 
and Shakspeare himself, in Coriolanus, talks of the " consecrated 
snow that lies on Dian's lap .*'' and Spenser, in his Fairy ^een, 
B. II, c. ii, has: 

** And fills with flow'rs fair Flora's painted lap.*^ Steooau. 
This thought is elegantly expressed by Goldsmith, in his TrU' 
wller .' 

** And winter lingering chills the lap of May." M. Mason. 
• — -ffyewM* chin,] Dr. Grey, not inelegantly, conjectures, 
that the poet wrote : 

-^— on old JBfyenu* chill and icy crown. 
It is not indeed easy to discover how a chaplet can be placed 
on the chin. Steevens. 

I believe this peculiar image of Hyems* chin must have come 
from Virgil, f^neid iv, 253,) through the medium of the trans- 
lation of the aay: 

*' — *— turn flumina mento 

" Precipitant senis, et glacie riget horrida barba." S. Wi 
Thus translated by Phaer, 1561 : 

** — and from his hoary beard adowne, 
** The streames of waters fall ; with yce and frost his fiice 
doth frowne." 
This singular image was, I believe, suggested in our poet by 
Golding's translation of Ovid, Book II : 

«* And lastly, quaking for the colde, stood JTrnter all forlomc, 
** With rugged head as white as dove, and garments all to 

tome, 
" Forladen with the isycles, that dangled up and-downe 
** Upon his gray and horie beard, and snowie^o«e» cromn." 

Malone. 
I should rather be for thin, i. e. thin-hair*d. Tyrwhitt. 
So, Cordelia, speakingof xiflr.- 

*• —to watch, poor perdu ! 
«« With this thin belm.^' 
Agun, in King Richard II f 

'< White-beards have arm'd their ikin and hairless scalpa 
•'Against thy majesty;—" Steevens. 
Thim^ is helarer to ehinne (the spelling of the old ccpiea> than 
ekillt and therefore, I think, more Ixkety to have been the «i- 
thoi^sword. fdaHont. 
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An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 

Is, as in mockery, set: The spring, the summer, 

The childing autumn,* angry wmter, change 

Their wonted liveries ; and the 'mazed world. 

By their increase,* now knows not which is which: 

And this same progeny of evils comes 

From our debate, from our dissention: 

We are their parents and original. 

Obe, Do you amend it then ; it lies in you s 
Why should Titania cross her Oberon? 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman.* 

9 The childing autumn^'] Is the pregnant autumn, frugifer aU" 
tumnus. So, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613 : 
** Fifty in number chitded all one night." 
Agsdn, in his Golden Age, 1611 : 

•* I childed in a cave remote and silent." 
Again, in his Silver Age, 1613: 

** And at one instant he shall child two issues." 
There is a rose called the childing rose. Steevens. 

Again, in Tasso's Godfrey ofBulloigne, by Fairfax, B. XVIII, 
St. 26: 

" An hundreth plants beside (even in his sight) 
" Childed an hundreth nymphes so g^eat, so dight." 
Childing is an old term in botany, when a small flower grow^ 
out of a large one ; " the childing autumn," therefore, means the 
autumn which unseasonably produces flowers on those of summer. 
Florists have also a childing daisy, and a childing scabious. 

JSblt White. 
I By their increase,] That is. By their produce, yohnson. 
So, in our author's 97th Sonnet : 

^* The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 
" Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime." 
The latter expression is scriptural : ** Then shall the earth bring 
forth her increase, and God, eveit our God, shall give us his 
blessing." Psalm Ixvii. Malone. 

* '^.'■^ henchrrum.'] Page of honour. This office was abolished 
by Qiieen Elizabeth. Grey. 

This office might be abolished at court, but probably remained 
in the city. Glapthome, in his comedy called Wit in a Constable^ 
1640, has this passage : 

" — r- i will teach his hench-^ys, 
*« Seijeants, and trumpeters to act, and save 
" The city all that charges," 
3o, again: 

«' Wlien she was lady mayoress, and you humble 
** As her trim heneh-bqys.'* 
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,Tita. Set four heart at rest, 

The feiry kftd buys not tlie child of me. 
His mother was a Tot*ress' of my order: 
And, in the spiced Indian air, by nighty 
Full often hath she gossip'd by my side; 
And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands^ 

Again, in Ben Jonson's Christma* Masque.- ** — he said grace 
as well as any of the sheriff's hench-bpys.*' 

Skinner derives the word from HiBe A. S. quasi domesticitt 
famulus. Spelman from Hengstman, eqoi curator, linrmcAfiH* 

Stetvem. 

In a letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated 11th of December, 
1565, it is said; " Her Highness (i. e. Qjieen Elizabeth) bathe 
of late, whereat some doo moche marvell, dissolved the auncient 
office of Jlenchemen." (Lodge's Illustrations, Vol. I, p. 358.) 
On this fiassage Mr. Lodge observes, that Senchmen were "a 
certain number of youths, the sons of gentlemen, who stood or 
walked near the person of the monarch on all public occasions. 
They are mentioned in the sumptuary statutes of the 4th of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, and 24th of Henry VIII ; and a patent is pre^ 
served in the Fadera, Vol. XV, 242, whereby Edward VI, gives 
to William Bukley, M. A^ propter gramtatem morum et doctrhue 
ahundoTttiani, ojfficium doceruu, erudtendi, atque instituendi adolesceit" 
tulos vocattfs H£KCHM£N ; with a salary of 401. per annum. Hench-» 
man, or Meinsmen, is a German word, as Blount informs us in his 
Giossographia, signifying a domestic, whence our ancient term 
JKnrf, a servant in the house of a farmer. Dr. Percy, in a note 
on the Earl of Northumberland's houshold-book, with less pro- 
bability, derives the appellation from their custom of standing 
by the side, or Haunch, of their Lord. Reed. 

Upon the establishment of the houshold of Edward IV, were 
** henxmen six enfanU, or Tnore, as it pleyseth the king, eatinge in 
the hall, &c. ITiere was also a maister of the henxnven, to shevse 
them the schoole of nurture, and learnt them to ride, to tvear their 
karnesse; to have all curtesie — to teach them all languages, and other 
virtues, as harping, pipynge, singing, dauncing, mith honest beha~ 
Hfioure of tem,peraunee and patyence.** MS. Harl. 293. 

At Ae ftmeral of Henry VIII, nine henchmm attended with 
Sir Francis Bryan, m,aster of the henchmen. 

Strype's Eccl. Mem. v. 3, App. n. 1. Tymhitt, 

— -— Sisnehrhan. Quasi haunch-man. One that goes behind 
another. Pedisequus. Gladstone. 

The learned commentator might have given his etymology 
aome support from the following passage in jting Henry IV,F.ll^ 
Act IV, sc. iv: 

'* O Westmoreland, thou art a summer bird, 
*' Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
•* The lifting up of day* Spfe't^fVh 
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Marking the embarked traders on the flood; 

When we have laugh'd to see the sails conceive) 

And grow big-bellied, with the wanton wind;' 

Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait, 

(Following her womb, tiien rich with my young 'squire)* 

Would imitate; and sail upon the land, 

To fetch me trifles, and return again, 

As from a voyage, rich with merchandize. 

But she, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 

And, for her sake, I do rear up her boy: 

And, for her sake, I will not part with him. 

Obc, How long within this wood intend you stay? 

TV/a. Perchance, till after Theseus* wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round, 

s And gram big-bellied mith the vsanton vstnd-] Dryden, in his 
translation of the Ut Book of Homer's JUad (and Pope after 
him] were perhaps indebted to the foregoing passage : 
«< . winds suffic'd the sail 

** The bellying canvas strutted with the g^e." Dryden. 
« , indulgent gales 

" Supply'd by Phabus, fill the swelling sails, 
** The milk white canvas bellying as they blow." Steevent, 
4 Which she, noith pretty andvnth mimming gtiit. 
Following ('her vamb, then rich with my young 'squire J 
Would imitate; — ] Perhaps the parenthesis should begin soon- 
er ; as I think Mr. Kenrick observes : 

(Following her womb, then rich with my young 'tquire.J 
So, in Trulla's combat with Hudibras ; 
** — ^ She press'd so home, 
" That he retired, and followed *» bttm-" 
And Dryden says of his Spanish Friar, " his great belly walks 
in state before hint, and his gouty legs come limping t^er it.** 

Farm^» 
I have followed this regulation (which is likewise adopted by 
Mr. Steevens), though I do not think that of the old copy at aU 
liable to the objection made to it by Dr. Warburton. " She did 
not (he says) follow the ship, whose motion she imitated ; for 
that siiiled on the water, she on land." But might she not on 
land piove in the same direction with the ship at sea, which cer« 
tainly would outstrip her? and what is this ]>ut Jollowing? 

Which, according to the present regulation, must mean — which 
motion of the ship with swelling sails, &c ; according to the old re« 
gidation it must refer to " embarked traders." Malone. 

This passage, as it imprinted, appears to me ridiculous. Every 

woman who walks forward mMStfollans her womb. The absurdity 

is avoided by leaving the word Jollowing out of the parenthesis, 

Warburton's grammatical objection has no fomidation. 3f. Masm* 

Bb 
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And see our moonrlight revels, go with us ; 
If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 

Obe. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 

Tita* Not for thy kingdonid— Fairies, away:* 
We shall chide down-right, if I longer stay. 

[Exeunt Tit a. and her train. 

Obe, Well, go thy way : thou shalt not from this grore. 
Till I torment thee for this injury. — 
My gentle Puck, come hither: Thou remember'st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory. 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid's musick.* 

» Naitfor thy kingdom. — Fairies, amay.-'] The ancient copies- 
read; 

Net for thy fairy kingdom. -^Fairiesy away* 
By the advice of Dr. Farmer, I have omitted the useless ad- 
jective fairy, as it spoils the metre ; Fairies, the following sub- 
stantive, being apparently used^ in an earlier instance, as a tri« 
syllable. Steewns. 
• — Thou remember' 8t 

Since once I sat upon a profnontory. 

And heard a mermaid, on a doiphin^s back. 

Uttering such dulcet and harm/mious breath. 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 

And certain stars shot m^lyjrom, their spheres. 

To hear the sea-maid's musick.l The first thing observable on 
these words is, that this action of tne mermaid is laid in the same 
thne and place with Cupid's attack upon the vestal. By the vestal,. 
every one knows, is meant Queen Ebzabeth. It is very natural 
and reasonable, then, to think that the mermaid stands- for some 
eminent personage of her time. And if so, the allegorical cover- 
ing, in which there is a mixture of satire and panegyric, will lead 
us to conclude that this person was one of whom it had been in- 
convenient for the author to speak openly, either in praise or dis- 
praise. All this agrees with Mary Queen of Scots, and with no 
other: Queen Elizabetli could not bear to hear her commended ; 
and her successor would not forgive her satirist. But the poet 
has so well marked out every distinguished circumstance of her 
life and character in this beautiful aUegory, as will leave no room 
to doubt about his secret meaning. She is called a mermaid, 

1. to denote her reign over a kingdom situate in the seat U^d 

2. her beauty, and intemperate lust: 

** r Ut turpiter atrum 

«* Desinat in piscem mulier formosa supern^.'* 
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Puck, I remember. 

i& as Elizabeth, for her chastity, is called a vestaly this unfortu* 
nate lady, on a contrary account, is called a fnermaid. 3. An an- 
cient story may be supposed to be here alluded to. The empe- 
ror Julian tells us. Epistle 41, that the Sirens (which, with all 
the modem poets, are mermaids) contended for precedency with 
the Muses, who, overcoming them, took away their wings. The 
quarrels between Mary and Elizabeth had the same cause, and 
the same issue. 

—-OR a dolphin^ 8 back^] This evidently marks out that distin- 
guishing circumst^ce of Mary's fortune, her marriage with the 
dauphin of France, son of Henry U. 

Uttering wuch dulcet and harnwniotut breath/i This alludes to her 
^reat abilities of genius and learning, which rendered her the 
most accomplished princess of her age. The French writers tell 
us, that, while she was in that court, she pronounced a Latin 
oration in the great hall of the Louvre, with so mur h grace and 
eloquence, as filled the whole court with admiration. 

That the rude tea grew civil at her eongA By the rude sea is meant 
Scotland encircled with the ocean ; wmcn rose up in arms against 
the regent, while she was in France. But her return home pre- 
sently quieted those disorders : and had not her strange Ul con- 
duct, afterwards, more violently inflamed them, she might have 
passed her whole life in peace. There is the jfreater justness 
and beau^ in this image, as the vulgar opinion is, that the mer- 
maid always sings in storms : 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres. 

To hear the sea-^mmd's m,usici.'] This concludes the description, 
with that remarkable' circumstance of this unhappy lady's fate, 
the destruction she brought upon several of the English nobility, 
whom she drew in to support her cause. Tliis, in the boldest 
expression of the sublime, the poet images by certain stars shoots 
ing niadfyfram their spheres.' By which he meant the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, who fell in her quarrel ; and 
principally the great Duke of Norfolk, whose projected marri:^ 
with her was attended with such fatal consequences. Here again 
the reader may observe a peculiar justness in the imagery : the 
vulgar opinion being that the mermaid allured men to destruc- 
tion with her song^ ; to which opinion Shakspeare alludes in his 
Cometfy qfJSrrors .• 

" O train me not, sweet mermaid, vaith thy note, 
'* To dromn me in thy sisters' flood of tears." 

On the whole, it is the noblest and justest allegoir that was 
ever written. The laying it m. fairy land^ and out of nature, is 
in the character of the speaker. And on these occasions Shak- 
speare always excels himself. He is borne away by the magic of 
bis enthusiasm, and hurries his reader along with him into these 
ancient regions of poetry, by that power of verse which we may 
well &ncy to be like what, 

« — - Olim iauni t^aque ciuiebaot." Warburton. 
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Obe, That very time I saw, (but thou could'st not) 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd:^ a ceitain aim he took 

And certain star* shot vnijSiyfrom their spheres,'] So, in our au- 
thor's J^ape of Lucrece .• 

•* And little stars shot from their fixed places." Malone, 

Every reader may be induced to wish that the foregoing allu- 
sion, pointed out by so acute a critic as Dr. Warburton, should 
remain uncontroverted ; and yet I cannot dissemble my doubts 

concerning it Why is the thrice-married Queen of Scotland 

styled a 5'ea-MA'iD? and is it probable that Shakspeare (who un- 
derstood his own political as well as poetical interest) should have 
Ventured such a panegyric on this ill-fated princess, during the 
reign of her rival Elizabeth i If it was unintelligible to his au- 
dience, it was thrown away; if obvious, there was danger of 
offence to her Majesty. 

" A star dis-orb'd," however, (See Troilus and Cressida) is 
one of our author's favourite images ; and he has no where else 
so happily expressed it as in Antony and Cleopatra: 

«* the good stars, that were my former guides, 

" Haw empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 
« Into th' abysm of hell." 

To these remarks may be added others of a like tendency, 
"which I met with in The Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1786.— 
** That a compliment to Qiieen Ehzabeth was intended m the 
expression of the fair Vestal throned in the West, seems to be ge- 
nerally allowed ; but how far Shakspeare designed, under the 
image of the Mermaid, to figure Mary Queen of Scots, is more 
doubtful. If by the rude sea grew civil at her song, is meant, as 
Dr. Warburton supposes, that the tumults of Scotland were ap- 
peased by her address, the observation is not true ; for that sea 
was in a storm during the whole of Mary's reign. Neither is the 
figure just, if by the stars shooting m,adly from, their spheres, to 
hear the sea-maid's m^usick, the poet alluded to the fate of the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, and particularly 
of the Duke of Norfolk, whose projected marriagje with Mary, 
was the occasion of his ruin. It would have been absurd and 
irreconcilable to tlie good sense of the poet, to have represented 
a nobleman aspiring to marry a Queen, by the image of a star 
shooting or descending from its sphere." 

7 Cupid all arm'd :] All arirCd does not signify dressed in panoply, 
but omy enforces the word armed, as we might say, all booted, 

yohnson. 

So, in Greene's Never too late, 1616.* 

<« Or where proud Cupid sat all arnCd with fire." 
Again, in Lord Surrey's translation of the 4th Book of the JEneid: 

« All utterly I could not seem forsaken." 
Again, in King Richard HI: 

'* His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights.'* 
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A.t a fair vestal, thnmed by the west;^ 
.^nd loos'd his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
^uench'd in the chaste beams of the wat'ry moon ; 

And the imperial vot'ress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free.* 

Yet mark'd I where tlie bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little western flower, — 

Before, milk-white ; now purple with love's wounds— 

And maidens call it, love-in-idleness.^ 

Shakspeare's compliment to Queen Elizabeth has no small de- 
gree of ^priety and elegance to boast of. The same can haidfy 
be said of the followuig, with which the tragedy of Solifnan and 
Peraeda, 1599, concludes. Death is ihe. speaker, and vows he 
will spare-* 

** none but sacred Cytahia^s fi^end, 

** Whom Beath did fear before her life began ; 
** For holy fates have g^av'n it in their tables, 
** That Death shall die, if he attempt her end 
** Whose life is heaven's delight, and Cytithie^a friend.'* 
If incense was thrown in cart-loads on the altar, this propitious 
deity was not disgusted by the smoke of it. Steevetu, 

* Jt a fair wataly throned by the we«t/] A compliment to Queen 
£lizabe&. Pope, 

It was no uncommon -thing to introduce a compliment to this 
rendiae, this determined virgin, in the body of a play. So again, 
in Tancred and Gitmundt 1592 : 

" There lives a vir^n, one without compare, 
*' Who of all graces hath her heavenly share ; 
*' In whose renowne, and for whose happie days, 
« Let us record this Paean of her praise." Cantant. Steevena, 
. • —^yiwc/^^e.] L e. exempt from the power of love. Tlius, 
in ^ueen Elizabeth^e Entertainment in SuffoUe and Nbrfoiie, writ- 
ten by Churchyard, Chaatity deprives Cupid of his bow, and pre^ 
sents it to her Majesty : <' — and bycause that the Queene had 
chosen the best life, she gave the Queene Cupid's bowe, to leame 
to shoote at whome she pleased : aince none could naaund her hi^h- 
netse hart, it was meete (said Chastitie) that she should do with 
Cupid's bowe and arrowes what she pleased." Steevena. 

1 And Tnaident call it, love-in-idleness.] This is as fine a meta- 
morphosis as any in Ovid : with a much better moral, intimating, 
that irregular love has only power when people are idle, or not 
well employed. Warburton. 

I believe the singular beauty of this metamori^sis to have 
been quite accidental, as the poet is of another opinion, in The 
Taming of a Shrew, Act I, sc iv : 
Bb3 
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Fetch me that flower; the herb I show'd thee once; 
The juice of it, on sleeping eye-lids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live cteature that it sees. 
Fetch me this herb: and be thou here ag^n. 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

Puck, I '11 put a girdle round about the earth* 
In forty minutes. [Exit Puck. 

Obe, Having once this juice, 

I '11 watch Titania when she is asleep, 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes: 
The next thing, then, she waking looks upon, 
(Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bCiU, 
On meddling monkey, or on busy ape) 
She shall pursue it with the soul of love. 
And ere I take this charm off from her sight, 
(As I can take it, with another herb) 
I '11 make her render up her page to me. 



'• But see, while idly I stood looking on, 
• *' I found the effect of love in idleness; 
*' And now in plainness I confess to thee, 
** Tranio, I bum, I pine, I perish, Tranio, 
" If I achieve not this young modest girl." 
And Lucentio's was surely a regular and honest passion. It 
is scarce necessary to mention, that love-in-idleness is a flower. 
Taylor, the water-poet, quibbling on the names of plants, men- 
tions it as follows : 

" When passions are let loose without a bridle, 
** Then precious time is tum'd to love-in-idle.** Steeven*. 
The flower or violet, commonly called pansies, or heart's-ease, 
is named love-in-idleness in Warwickshire, and in Lyte's Herbal. 
There is a reason why Shakspeare says it is *' now purple with 
love's wound," because one or two of its petals are of a purple 
colour. Toilet. 

It is called in other counties, the Three-coloured' violet, the Slsrb 
ef Trinity, Three faces in a hood. Cuddle me to you, &c. Steeven*. 

2 1 HI put a girdle round about the earth — ] This expression 
also occurs in The Bird in a Cage, 1633 : 

" And when I have put a girdle 'bout the vtorld, 

<* This purchase will reward me." 
Perhaps it is proverbial. 
Again, in JSussy d'Jmbois, by^ Chapman, 1613: 

" To put a girdle round about the vorld" 
And in other plays. Steevens. 
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But lyho comes here? I am invisible;* 
And I will over-hear their conference. 

JEnter'DKVLKTRivsjllE.hEtiA/bllowingMm. 
Dem. I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 
^Where is Lysander, and fsdr Hermia? 
The one I '11 slay, the other slayeth me.** 
Xhou told'st me, they were stol'n into this wood, 
And here am I, and wood within this wood,* 
Hecause I cannot meet with Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

He/. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant; 
But yet you draw not iron,* for my heart 



3 / am invisible ;] I thought proper here to observe, that 

as Oberon, and Puck his attendant, may be frequently observed 
to speak, when there is no mention of their entering, they are 
designed by the poet to be supposed on the stage during the 
greatest part of the remainder of the play ; and to mix, as they 
please, as spirits, with the other actors ; and embroil the plot, 
by their interposition, without being seen or heard, but when to 
their own purpose. Theobald. 

-« The one VU slay, the other slayeth m*.] The old copies read — 

" The one I '11 #toy, the other ^tayeth me." Steeveru. 
Dr. Thirlby ingeniously saw it must be as I have corrected in 
the text. Theobald. 

* — and wood vithin this wax/,] Wood, or mad, wild, raving. 

Fope. 
In the third part of the Countess of Pembroke's Ivy-Churchy 
1591, is the same quibble on the word : 

*' Daphne goes to the vxxkU^ and vowes herself to Diana ; 
•* Phoebus grows stark sjoood for love and fancie to Daphne.** 
We also find the same word in Chaucer, in the character of 
the Monke, Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 184: 

« What shulde he studie, and make himselven 'wood?** 
Spenser also uses it, Aglogue III. March .* 

** The elf was so wanton, and so vaodeP 
" The name Woderiy* says Verstegan in his Restitution of De- 
cayed Intelligence, &c. 1605: << signifies fierce orfiirious; and in 
like sense we still retain it, saying, when one is in a great rage, 
that he is viood, or t&keth on as if he were noood.^* Steepens. 

See 7W Gentlemen of Verona, Act II, sc. iii. Sarris. 

* You dreno me, you hard'hearted adamant; 

But yet you dram not iron,"] I learn from £dward Fenton's Cer- 
taine Secrete Wonders ofNature, bl. 1. 1569,- that — ** there is now 
a dayes a kind of adamant which draweth unto it ileshe, and the 
same so strongly, that it hath power to knit and tie together. 
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Is true as steel : Leare you your power te draw, 
And I shall hare no power to follow you. 

Dem. Do I entice you? Do I speak you fair? 
Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 
Tell you — I do not, nor I cannot love you? 

Hei. And even for that do I love you the more. 
I am your spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you: 
Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, 
Neglect me, lose me ; only give me leave, 
Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 
What worser place can I beg in your love, 
(And yet a place of high respect with me) 
Than to be used as you use your dog? 

Dem. Tempt not too much the hatred of my spirit; 
Tor I am sick, when I do look on thee. 

Hel. And I am sick, when I look not on you. 

JDem. You do impeach your modesty' too much. 
To leave the city, and commit yourself 
Into the hands of one that loves you not ; 
To trust the opportunity of night. 
And the ill counsel of a desert place. 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 

Hel. Your virtue is my privilege for that,* 
It is not night, when I do see your fece ;• 
Therefore I think I am not in the night: 



two mouthes of contrary persons, and drawe the heart of a man 
oat of his bodie without ofFendyng any parte of him." Steevau. 

7 .,.-«- impeach your modesty — ] i. e. bring it into question. 
So, in The Merchant of Venice, Act IH, »c. ii: 

*' And doth impeach the freedom of the 8tate» 
" If they deny him j ustice .J' Steevene. 

■ '^"'^for tAflf.] i. e. Fop leaving the city, &c. 7JrwAi«. 

9 It 19 ma nighty %ohen I do see your face, &c.] This passagt ii 
paraphrased from two lines of an ancient poetj^Tibullus] : 
" — i— Tu nocte vel atra • 

** Lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis." yohnso^. 
As the works of King David might be more familiar to Shak- 
speare than Roman poetry, perhaps, on the present occasion, the 
eleventh verse of the 139th Psalm, was in his thoughts : « Yea, 
the darkness is no darkness with thee, but the night is as dear 
as the day.'* Steevens. 
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Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company;* 
For you, in my respect, are all the world: 
Then how can it be said, I am alone. 
When all the world is here to look on me ? 

Dem, I 'II ruii from thee, and hide me in the brakes^ 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 

Hel, The wildest hath not such a heart as you.* 
Run when you will, the story shall be chang'd; 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase ; 
The dove pursues the griffin ; the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch the tiger: Bootless speed! 
When cowardice pursues, and valour flies. 

Bern, I will not stay thy questions;* let me go: 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 

Hel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field, 
You do me mischief. Fy, Demetrius! 
Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex: 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do ; 
We should be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 
I '11 follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 
To die upon the hand I love so well.* 

\_Exeunt Dem. oTtd Hel. 

Obe. Fare thee well, nymph ! ere he do leave this grove, 
Thou shalt fly him, and he shall seek thy love.— 



1 Kor doth this vaood lack vxtrldt of company/] The same thought 
occurs in King Henry VI, P. JJ: 

" A wilderness is populous enough, 

" So Suffolk had thy heavenly company." Malone. 

* The vsildett hath not such a heart atyouA 

'* Mitius inveni quam te genus omne ferarom." Ovid. 
See Timon of Athens, Act IV, sc. i: 
" — where he shall find 
« The unkindest beasts more kinder than mankind." S, W. 

3 / vjtll not 9tay thy questiont;] Though Helena certainly puts 
a few insignificant queetions to Demetrius, I cannot but think our 
author wrote — question, i. e. discourse, conversation. So, in As 
you like it,- " I met thexluke yesterday, and had much question 
with- him." Steevens. 

* To die upon the hand, &c.] To die upon, &c. in our author's 
language, I believe, means — " to die by the hand." So, in The 
tvfo Gentlemen of Verona.- 

' *< I '11 die on him that says soj but yourself.** Steevem. 
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Re-enter Puck. 
Hast thou the flower there ? Welcome, wanderer. 

Puck, Ay, there it is. 

Obe, I pray thee,, give it me. 

J know a bank whereon' the wild thynie blows, 
Where ox-lips* and the nodding violet "^ grows; 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine,^ 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania, some time of the night, 
Lull'd in these flowers with dances and delight; 
And there the snake throws her enamell'd skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this I '11 streak her eyes, 
And make her fiill of hatefiil fantasies. 
Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove : 
A sweet Athenian lady is in love 



«_.TOA«-<on— ] The old copy reads— w^cn?. Mr. Malone 
supposes vjkere to be used as a dissyllable ; but offers no example 
of sudi a pfOBunoiation. SteevetiM. # 

6 Where ox-lqis -*-] The oxHp is the greater camUfi^ 
So, in Drayton's Myolifioth Song XV : 

^* To sort these flowers of showe, with other that were sweet, 
" The cowslip then they couch, and th' oxlip for her meet." 

SteewM. 

f ^-~^the nodding v/oilrf— ] i. e. that declines its head, like a 
drowsy person. Steeveru. 

< ^Mffe optr-^anofiied witk lush woo^isr,] All the old edttion 
read — lusciou* woodbine. 

-On the margin of one of my folios an unknown hand has writ- 
ten luth woodbine^ which, I think, is right. This hand I have 
since discovered to be Theobald's, yohmon, 

Lwh is clearly preferable in point of sense, and absolutely ne- 
cessary in point of metre. Oberon is speaking in rhyme ; but 
vooodhine, as hitherto accented upon the first sylUble, cannot pos- 
sibly correspond with eglantine. The substitution of /mA will re* 
store the passage to its orig^al harmony, and the author's idea. 

Hitton. 

I have inserted huh in the text, as it is a word already used 
by Shakspeave in The Tempert, Act II : 

** How iwh and lusty the grass looks ? how green ?* 

Both lush and liuciout (says Mr. Henley) ave worSa of tike same 



)r. Farmer, however, would omit the word quite, as a useless 
expletive, and read: 

*' Q'er.Qsoppied with luscious woodbine." Steevene- 
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With a disdainflil youth: anoiht his eyes; 
But do it, when the next thing he espies 
May be the lady: Thou shalt know the maA 
By the Athenian garments he hath on.' 
Effect it with some care; that he may prove 
More fond on her, than she upon her I6ve : 
And look thou meet me ere the first cock croW. 
Puck, Fear noty my lord, your servant shall do so« 

SCENE III. 

Another ftairt of the Wood, 
£nter Tit AVI Aj with her train* 
Tita* Come, now a roundel, and a fairy song ^ 



« — the man — hath on.] I desire no surer evidence to pfove 
that the hroad Scotch pronunciation once prevailed in En^land^ 
than such a rhyme as the first of these words afibrds to the se« 
cond. Steevens. 

1 — a roundel, and a fairy 9ongi\ Rounds , or rotmdeU^ were 
like th^-iMresent contra dances, ai^ are thus described by Sir 
John Davies, in his Orchestra, 1622 : 

«« Then first of all he doth demonstrate plain 

** The motions seven that are in nature found, 
** Upward and doFoinmard, forthy and back again, 
" To this side, and to that, and turning round; 
** Whereof a thousand brawls he doth compound^ 
«* Which he doth teach unto the multitude, 
** And ever with a turn, they must conclude. 

«* Thus when at first love had them marshalled, 
<* As erst he did the shapeless mass of things, 
<' He taught them rounds and voindtng hajfs to tread, 
** And about trees to cast themselves m rings : 
*« As the two Bears, whom the first mover fimgs 
** With a short turn about heaven's axle-tree, 
** In a round dance for ever wheeling be." Reed. 
A roundell, rondill, or roundelay, is sometimes used to signify a 
iong beginning or ending with the same sentence i redit in orbem* 
■fiittenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589, has a chapter On the 
roundel, or sphere, and produces what he calls A general resemblance 
of the roundel to God, and the queen. Steevens. 

A roundelis, as I suppose, a circular dance. Ben Jonson seemk' 
to call the rings, which such dances are supposed to make in thcj 
grass, rondels. Vol. V, Tale of a Tub, p. 23i 

" I '11 have no rondeU, I, in the queen's paths.'^ Tyrtokitt. 
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Then, for the third part of a minute, hence;' 
Some, to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds;^ 
Some, war with rear-mice* for their leathern wings, 
To make my small elves coats: and some, keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our quaint spirits:' Sing me now asleep; 
Then to your offices, and let me rest. 

So, in The Boke of the Govemour, by Sir Thomas Elyot, 1537: 
*• In stede of these we have now base daunces, bargenettes, pa^ 
▼yons, turgions, and rounder** Steevent. 

* Then^ for the third part of a minutei hence. -"l Dr. Warburton 
reads: 

''^^for the third part of the midnight — . 

But the persons employed are fairies, to whom the third part 

of a minute might not be a very short time to do such work in. 

• The critick might as well have objected to the epithet tall, which 

the fairy bestows on the covjtlip. But Shakspeare, throughout 

the play, has preserved the proportion of other things in respect 

of these tiny beings, compared with whose size, a cowslip might 

' be tall, and to whose powers of execution, a minute might be 

equivalent to an age. Steepens. 

3 .^^in the musk-rose budsi] What is at present called the 
Miuk RoaCf was a flower unknown to English botanists in the 
time of Shakspeare. About fifty years ago it was brought into 
this country from Spain. Steevem. 

4 — with rear-mice — ] A rere^hxnue is a bat, a fnouse that 
rears itself from the ground by the aid of wings. So, in Albertus 
Wallenttein, 1640: 

" Half-spirited souls, who strive on Pere-^nice wings." 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Nev) Inn,- 

** I keep no shades 

** Nor shelters, I, for either owls or rere-mice^ 
Again, in Golding's translation of Owd's MetamorphateSf B. 
IV, edit. 1587, p. 58, b: 

*' And we in English language bats or reremice call the same ." 

Gawin Douglas, in his Prologue to Maphaeus's 13th Book of 

the JEneidf also applies the epithet leathern to the wings of the Bat : 

" Up gois tlie bai with her pelit l^ddren flicht." Steevene, 

B — (|uaint spirit^. '"^ For this Dr, Warburton reads against 

all authority: " — guaint sports." 

"But Prospero, in The Tempest, applies ^ainf.to Ariel. Johnson, 

' <« Our quaint spiriu** Dr. Johnson is right in the word, and 

Dr. Warburton m the interpretation. A spirit was sometimes 

used for a sport. In Decker's play. If it ^ not good, the Devii 

is in it, the king of Naples says to the devil RufTman, disguised 

in the character of Shalean: *< Now Shalcan, some new spirit If 

Huff. A thousand wenches stark-naked to play at leapfrog ^ 

Omnet. O ri^re sight !" Farmer > 
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SONG. 

1 Fai. You spotted anakesj with double tongue^^ 

J%)my hedge-hogSy be nqt seen; 
^ewt$^ and bUtid-worTJis^ do no wrong;'' 

Cdtne not near^ our fairy queen: - 

i 

CHORUS. 

Pfdiomel^ with melody^ 
^^g^in our sweet lullaby; 
Lulla^ lullcj lullaby; lulla, lulla^ lullaby: 
Mver harm^ nor sfiell^ nor chamij 
Come our lovely lady nigh; 
Soy good nighty with lullaby, 
II. 

2 Fai. JVeaving spiders ^ come not here; 

Henccy you long-legged spinners^ hence: 
Beetles blacky approach not near; 
Womiy nor snaily do no offence, 

CHORUS. 

PhUomely with melody^ Istc, 

I Fw. Hence, away; now all is well: 
One, aloof, stand sentinel.^ 

[^Exeunt Fairies. T i t a . sleeps. 
Enter Oberon. 
Obe, What thou seest, when thou dost wake, 

[^Squeezes the flower o« Tita.' s eyelids. 

^'^^vjtth double tongue,'] The same epithet occurs in a fu- 
ture scene of this play: 

*' with dcmbler tongue 

« Than thine, thou serpent,** &c. 
Again, in The Tempest.' 

** — adders, who, with cloven tongues, 
** Do hiss me into madness." 
>By both these terms, I suppose, our author means— j/ori^J/ as 
the tongues of snakes are sometimes represented in ancient tapes- 
try and paintings, and, it may be added, are so in nature. Steevens. 
"^ Newts, ancT blind- worms,] The newt is the eft, the blind-morm 
is the Gecilia or slow-vform. They are both ingredients in the 
cauldron of Jliac^A. See JWacAefA, Act IV, sc. i. Steevens. 

" Hence, amay; &c.] This, according to all the editions, is 

made part of the'song; but, I think, without sufficient reason, 

- as it appears to be spoken after the son^ is over. In the quarto, 

1600, it is given to the second Fairy ; but the other division is 

better. St^evens, C c 
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Do it for thy true love take ; 
I^ove, and languish for his sake : 
Be it ounce, * or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with bristled hair, 
In thy eye that shall appear 
When thou wak'st, it is thy dear; 
Wake, when some vile thing is near. J [£a:tV. 
Enter Lysander and Hermia^ 
Lys. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the wood ; 
And to speak troth, I have forgot our way : 
We '11 rest us, Hermia, if you think it good. 
And tai'ry for the comfort of the day. 
Her, Be it so, Lysander: find you out a bed; 
For I upon this bank will rest my head. 

Ly9. One turf shall serve as pillow for us both : 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and one troth. 

Her. Nay, good Lysander: for my sake, my dear, 
Lie further off yet, do not lie so near. 

Z,ya. O, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence;^ 
Love takes the meaning, in love's conference.* 
I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit j 
So that but one heart we can make of it: 



9 Be it ounce,'] The ounce is a small tiger, or tig^r-cat. 

yohnton. 

1 0, take the setue, sweet, of my innocence ;] Lysander, in the 

language of love, professes, that as they have one heart, they 

shsiL have one bed: this Hermia thinks rather too much, and in- 

treats him to liefuither off. Lysander answers : 

" O, Hake the tense, tvseet, of my innocence ;" 
Understand the meaning of my innocence, or Tny innocent meaning. 
Let no suspicion of ill enter tiiy mind. Johnson. 

s Love takes the meaning, in lovers conference.'] In the conver- 
sation of those who are assured of each others kindness, not 
suspicion, but love, takes the meaning. No malevolent interpretation 
is to be made ; but all is to be received in the sense which love 
can find, and which Iqve can dictate. Johnson. 

The latter line is certainly intelligible as Dr. Johnson has ex- 
plained it; but, I think, it requires a slight alteration to make 
it connect well with the former. I would read : 

Zxjve take the meaning in lav^s cor^erence. 
That is. Let love take the meaning. Tyraohitt. 

There is no occasion for alteration. The idea is exactly simi^ 
lar to that of St. Paul; " Love tliinketh no evil." Jlenl^, 
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Two bosoms interchained"^ with an oath ; 
So, then, two bosoms, and a single troth. 
Then, by your side no bed-room me deny; 
For, lying so, Hermia, I do not lie. 

Her. Lysander riddles very prettily ^-^ 
Now much beshrew* my manners and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to say, Lysander lied. 
But, gentle friend, for love and courtesy 
lae further off; in human modesty 
Such separation, as, may well be said. 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid : 
So far be distant; ,and good night, sweet friend: 
Thy love ne'er alter, till thy sweet life end ! 

Lys, Amen, amen, to that fair pray'r, say I ; 
And then end life, when I end loyalty ! 
Here is my bed: Sleep give thee all his rest! 

Her, With half that wish the wisher's eyes be press'd ! 

{They sleefi. 
Enter Puck. 
Pnck, Through the forest have I gone. 
But Atiienian found I none,^ 
On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower's force in stirring love. 
Night and silence ! who is here I 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear: 
This is he, my master said. 
Despised the Athenian maid; 
And here the maiden, sleeping sound, 
On the dank and dirty ground. 

3 — interchained — ] Thus the quartos ; the folio interchanged. 

Steevent. 

"* Norn much beshrew, i5^c.] This word, of which the etymology 
is not exactly known, implies a sinister wish, and means the same 
as if she had said " now ill befall my manners," &c. It is used by 
Heywood in his Iron Age, 1632 : 

*• Beshrevj youp amorous rhetorick." 
Aguin: 

" Well, Paris, I beshrew you with my heart." Steeve?is. 

See Minsheu's etymology of it, which seems to be an impre- 
cation OP wish of such evil to one, as the venomous biting of the 
Mhrevi-mmue. Tdlet. 

' But Athenian found Inane,'] Thus the quarto, 1600, printed 
by Fisher. That by Roberts, and the folio, 1623, read: *'^Jind 
I none." Steeven^, 
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Pretty soul! she durst not lie 
Near this lack-love, kill-courtesy.* 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
AH the power this charm doth owe:^ 
When thou wak'st, let love forbid 
Sleep his seat on thy eye-lid.* 
So awake, when I am gone; 
For I must now to Oberon. [-EjciV. 

Enter Demetrius and Helena, nrnmng. 

Hel, Stay, though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 

Dem, I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me thus. 

Hcl, O, wilt thou darkling leave me ? • do not so. 

I>€7n. Stay, on thy peril ; - 1 alone will go. 

[£x£r.DEM. 

Hel. O, I am out of breath in this fond chase! 
The more my pray'r, the lesser is my grace. ^ 

Near thU lack^ove, iill-courtesy.'] The old copies read : 

*' Near this lack -love, this kill-courtesy." 
Mr. Theobald and Sir T. Hamner, for the sake of the-, mea- 
sure, leave out thU lack-kme. L have only omitted tAi>. Steevens, 
Might we not adhere to the old copy, and at the same time 
preserve the measure, by printing the line thus : 
" Near this lack-lovie, this kiff-court'sy ." 
We meet with the same abbreviation in our aNHthor's Venus and 
Adonis: 

" They all strain ccur^ty^ who shall cope hiajt first." 

Malone. 
Courtesy can never be admitted at the end of a verse, th6 pe- 
nult being always short. Steevens. 

7 All the power this charm doth owe:] i. e. all the power it pos- 
sesses. So, in Othello: 

** Shall never med'cine thee to that sweet sleep 
** Which thou ow'dst yesterday.*' Steevens. 

■ • let love forbid 

Sleep his seat on thy eye-lid."] So, in Macbeth: 
" Sleep shall neither night nor day 
" Hang upon his pent-house lid." Steevens. 

9 vjtlt thou darkling leave me?"] i.e. in tlie dark. So, in 

The Tiuo Angry Women of Abington, 1599: ** — we'll run away 
with the torch, and leave them to fight darkling, ^^ The word- is 
likewise used by Milton. Steevens. 

Again, in King Lear : " And so the candle went out, and we 
were left darkling." JRitson. 

1 my grace."] My acceptableness, the favour that I cazk 

gain. Johnson. 
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Happy is Hermia) 'wheresoe'er she lies ; 

For she hath blessed and attractive eyes. 

How came her eyes so bright? Not with salt tears: 

If so, my eyes are oftener wash'd than hers. 

No, no, I am as ugly as a bear; 

For beasts that meet me, run away for fear: 

Therefore, no marvel, though Demetrius 

Do, as a monster, fly my presence thus. 

What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 

Made me compare with Hermia's sphery eyne?— 

But who is here ?— .Lysander ! on the ground ! 

Dead? or asleep? I see no blood, no wound:— 

Lysander, if you live, good sir, awake. 

Ly8. And run through fire I will, for thy sweet sake. 

IfVakinff. 
Transparent Helena I Nature here shows art,* 
That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius? O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name, to perish on my sword! 

ffel. Do not say so, Lysander; say not so: 
What though he love your Hermia? Lord, what though ? 
Yet Hermia still loves you: then be content. 

Lys. Content with Hermia? No: I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have spent. 
Not Hermia, but Helena I love : 
Who will not change a raven for a dove? 
The will of man is by his reason sway'd ; 
Ai;id reason says you are the worthier maid. 
Things growing are not ripe until their season: 
So I, being young, till now ripe not to reason;' 



2 — ^afwre [here] thows art,"] Thus the quartos. The folio 
reads — Nature her shows art, — ^perhaps the error of the press for 
— Nature shows her art. The editor of the second folio changed 
her to here. Malone. 

I admit the word — here, as a judicious correction of the second 
folio. Here, means — in the present instance. On this occasion, says 
Lysander, the work of nature resembles that of art, viz. (as our 
author expresses it in his Lover*s Complaint) an object " glaz*d 
with crystal.*' Steevens. ^ 

3 — tiil nam ripe not to reason /] i. e. do not ripen to it. Hipet 
in the present instance, is a verb. So, in As you like it: 

" And so, firom hour to hour, we ripe, and ripe — ." 

Steevens. 
Cc2 
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And touching now the point of human skill,* 
Reason becomes the marshal to my will,' 
And leads me to your eyes ; where I o'erlook 
Love's stories, written in love's richest book.* 

HeU Wherefore was I to this keen mock'ry bom^ 
When, at your hands, did I deserve this scorn? 
Is *t not enough, is 't not enough, young maHy 
That I did never, no, nor never can. 
Deserve a sweet look from Demetrius' eye, 
But you must flout my insufficiency ? 
Good troth, you do me wrongs good sooth,, you do, 
In such disdainful manner me to woo. 
But fare you well : perforce I must confess, 
I thought you lord of more true gentleness J 
O, that a lady, of one man refiis'd. 
Should, of another, therefore, be abus'd 1 \E3nt, 

Lya, She sees not Hermia:— Hermia, sleep thou there 
And never may'st thou come Lysander near I 
For, as a surfeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings ; 
Or, as the heresies, that men do leave. 
Are hated most of those they did deceive; 
So thou, my surfeit, and my heresy, . 
Of all be hated; but the most of me I • 
And all my pow'rs, address your love and mighty 
To honour Helen, and to be her knight 1 \_Exii. 

Her, [fttarting] Help me, Lysander, help mel do thy best, 

* — touching nofw the point of human siill,'] i. e. my senses 
being now at the utmost height of perfection. So, in Xing Henry 
VIII: 

" I have touched the highest point of all my greatness." 

oitct^oenM' 
» Reason becomes the marshal to my vsill,'] That is. My witt 
now follows reason, yohnsdn. 
So, in Macbeth .• 

" Thou marshoTst me the way that I was going.'' 'Steepens. 
« — leads me to your eyes ; inhere I overlook 
Love's stories, written in love's richest book.] So, in Hornet 
andyuUet: 

« -^— what obscur'd in this fair volame Ues^ 
•< Find ivritten in the margin of his^ eyes, 
" This precious book ofUroe — ." Steeveng. 
7 — true gentleness.] Gentleness is equivalent to what, in 
modem language, we should call the spirit of a gentleman, Perty. 
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To phick Aie crawling awjpent firom my biteastl 

Ah me,* for pity 1-^what a dream was hei«? 

Lysander, look, how I do quake- with fear; 

Methought a serpent eat my heart away,. 

And you* sat smiling at his cruel prey :•*— 

Ly Sander I what, remov'd? Lysauder! lord! 

What, out of hearing? gtme? no sound, no^word? 

Alack, where are you? speak, an if you hear; 

Speak, of all loves;* I swoon almost with fear. 

No ?«— then I well perceive you are not nigh: 

Either death, or you, I '11 find.immediately.^ JSi^tiif. 



ACT nr...SCENE I.» 

The same. The Queen of Fairies lying aslee/i. 
ErUer Quince, Sirua, Bottom, Flute, Skout, a;nd 

STARVEHN<r. 

Bot, Are we well met? 

Qtdn, Pat, pat: and here's a marvellous convenient 
place for our rehearsal: This green plot shall be our 

8 JndyoxL — ] Instead of you, the first folio reads—j/rt. Mr. 

Pope first gave the right word from the quarto, 1600. Steenens. 

^ Speaks of all loves ;] Of ail lomes is an adjuration more th^n 

onee used by our antiior. So» in The Merry Wiws of Windwrf 

Act II, sc. viii ; 

" to send her your Httle ps^eyofall love*.*' Steevent, 

^.Either death, eryou, I 'II find immediately.] Thus the ancient 
copies, and such was Shakspeajre's usage. He frequently em^ 
ploys either, and other similar words, as monosyllables. So» in 
Kins Menry IV, F. 11: 

" Either from the king, or in the present time.'* 
Again, in King Henry V: 

*^ Either past, or not arriv'd to pith and pulasancft." 
Again, in yWiW CiCfor.* 

**' Either led or diriven, as we point the way." 
Again, in Othello: 

*' Either in discourse of thought} or actual deed.^ 
So also, Marlowe in his Edward II, 1598 : 

'* Eifbfr bani^ him that was the cause therepf -^.^^ 
The modem editors read — Or death, or you, &c. Malone. 
* In the time of Shakspeare there were many companies of 
layers, sometimes five at the same time, contending for tb£ fa- 
vour of the publick. Of these some were undoubtedly very uvu 
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stage, this hawthorn brake our 'tyring-hoiise : and we 
will do it in action, as we will do it before the duke. 

Bot. Peter Quince,*- 

Qidn, What say'st thou, bully Bottom? 

Bot. There are things in this comedy oiFyramus and 
Thislnf^ that will never please. First, Pyramus must 
draw a sword to kill himself; which the ladies cannot 
abide. How answer you that? 

Snout. By'rlakin, a parlous fear.^ 

Star. I believe, we must leave the killing out, when 
all is done. 

Bot. Not a whit; I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue: and let the prologue seem to say, 
we will do no harm with our swords ; and that Pyramus 
is not killed indeed : and, for. die more better assurance, 
tell them, that I, Pyramus, am not Pyramus, but Bottom 
the weaver : This will put them out of fear. 

Quin. Well, we will have such a prologue ; and it shall 
be written in eight and six.* 

Bot. No, make it two more: let it be written in eight 
and eight. 

Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion ? 

Star. I fear it, I promise you. 

skilful and very poor, and it is probable that the design of this 
scene was to ridicule their ignorance, and the odd expedients to 
which they might be driven by the want of proper decorations. 
Bottom was, perhaps, the head of a rival house, and is therefore 
honoured with an ass's head, yohmon. 

3 By'rlakin, a parlous fear."^ By our ladyiin, or little lady, as 
ifakiru is a corruption of by my faith. The former is used in 
Preston's Catnbyses: 

*• The clock hath stricken vive, ich think, by laien.'* 
Again, in magnifieenee, an interlude, written by Skelton, and 
printed by Rastell : 

" By our laiin, Byr, not by my will." 
Parlous is a word corrupted from perilous, i. e. dangerous. So, 
Phaer and Twyne translate the following^ passage in the JEneid, 
Lib. VII, 302: 

" Quid Syrtes aut Scylla mihi ? quid vasta Charybdis 

"Profuit?-^ " 

" What good did Scylla me ? What could prevail Charyb- 
dis wood ? 

"Or Sirtes parlous sands?" Steevens. 

* in eight and six,"} i. e. in alternate verses of eight and six 

syllables. Malone. 
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Bot. Masters^ you ought to consider with yourselves: 
to bring in, God shield us I a lion among ladies, is a 
most dreadful thing: for there is not a more fearful wildr- 
fowlthan your lion, living; and we ought to look to it. 

Snout. Therefore, another prologue must tell, he iar 
not a. lion. 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name ; and half his facc^ 
must be seen through the lion's neck; aJid he himseljj 
must speak through, saying thus, or to the same defect^ 
— ^Ladies^ or fair ladies, I would wish you, or> I would 
request you, or, I would entreat you, not to fear,, not| 
to tremble : my life, for yours. If you think I come hi- 
tiier as a lion, it were pity of my life : No, I am no sucl^ ' 
thing; I. am a raaxi^ 9A otlier men are: — and there, iui 
deed,. Let him nanouet hisi nuzie; s^ tell thQi]aupldi;DJly, h& 
is Snug the joiner.* 

Qidn. WeUr itr shaU be so. But there is two hgird 
things; that is^ to bring-the moonlight into a chamber: 
for you know, Pyramus and TWbsby meet by moon-light< 
' ^m^; Doth the moon^ shine, that nigh,t; we. play oui? 
play? 

Bot, A calendar, a calend^irl look in the almanack; 
, find out moon^shLae, find out n^oon-shine. 

Quin, Yes, it doth shine that night. 

* No, I am no such thing f I am, a man, at- other men arec-^an^ 
there, indeedy let him, nam£ his namcf and tell them, plainly ^ he U 
Snug the joiner.'] There are, probably, many temporary allusions 
to particular incidents and characters scattered through our au- 
tlior'B plays, which give a poignancy to certain pasisages, while the 
events were recent, and the persons poiixted at yet living.-*-In 
the speech now before us, I thmk it not improbable that he meant 
to allude to a fact which happened in his time, at an entertain, 
ment exhibited before Queen Elizabeth. It is recorded In ^manu- 
script collection of anecdotes, stories, 86C. entitled. Merry Fa*'^ 
sages and yeasts, MS. Barl. 6395.- 

« There was a spectacle presented to Queen Elizabeth upon 
the water, and among others Ifarry Goldingham, was to represent 
Jrion upon the dolphin's backe ; but finding his voice to be verye 
hoarse and unpleasant, when he came to perform it, he tears off 
his disguise, and svjears he v>as none <^ Jrion, not he, hut even honett 
Harry Goldingham; wliich blunt discoverie pleased the queene 
better than if it had gone through in the right way: — ^yet he 
could order his voice to an instrument exceeding well," 

The collector of these Merry Passages appears to haare b«W 
nephew to Sir Roger L'Estrange. Malone* 
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£ot. Why, then you may leave a casement of tlic 
great chamber window, where we play, open; and tiie 
moon may shine in at the casement. 

Quin. Ay ; or else one must come in with a bush o£ 
thorns and a lanthom, and say, he comes to disfigure, 
or to present, the person of moon-shine. Then, there 
is another thing : we must have a wall in the great chann- 
ber; for Pyramus and Thisby, says the story, did talfe 
through the chink of a wall. 

Snug. You never can bring in a wall. — What say you. 
Bottom? 

Bot, Some man or other must present wall : and let 
him have some plaster, or some loam, or some rough- 
cast about him, to signify wall ; or let him hold his fin- 
gers thus, and through that cranny shall Pyramus and 
Thisby whisper. 

Qtan, If that may be, then all is well. Come, sit 
down, every mother's son, and rehearse your parts. Py- 
ramus, you begin : when you have spoken your speech, 
enter into that brake :* and so every one according to 
his cue. 

£fiter Puck behind. 

Puck. What hempen home-spuns have we swagger- 
ing here. 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? 
What, a play toward? I '11 be an auditor; 
An actor too, perhaps, if I see cause. 

Quin. Speak, Pyramus : — Thisby, stand forth. 

Pyr. ThUbyy the flower h of odious savours sweet f»» 

Quin. Odours, odours. 



6 — that brake j] BrakCf in the present instance, signifies « 
thicket or furze-btuh. So, in the ancient copy of the Nut-brovane 
Mayde, 1521: 

" — for, dry or wete 

** Ye must lodge on the playne ; 
** And us abofe none other rofe 
*• But a braie biuh, or twayne." 
Again, in Milton's Masque at Ludlow Cattle: 

" Run to your shrowds within these brakes and trees." 

Steevenr. 
. Brake, in the west of England, is used to express a large extent 
of ground, overgrown with furze ; and appears, both here and in 
the next scene, to convey the same idea. HetUey. 
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Pyr. — odours savours sweet : 

So doth thy breath^'' my dearest Thisby dear.^^^ 
JSut^ harky a voice! stay thou but here awhile^ 

And by and by I will to thee apfiear, \Exit, 

Puck. A stranger Py ramus liian e'er play'd here I* 

{Aside. ''^Exit. 

This. Must I speak now? 

Quin^' Ay, marry, must you : for you must under- 
stand, he goes but to see a noise that he heard, and is 
to come again. 

This. Most radiant Pyramus^ most Hly^white qfhue^ 

Of colour like the red rose on trium/ihant brier ^ 
Most brisky juvenaly^ and eke most lovely Jewj 

As true as truest horse that yet would never tire^ 
1 7/ meet thee^ Pyramus^ at Ninny* s tomb. 

Quin. Ninus' tomb, man: Why you must not speak 
that yet; that you answer to Py ramus: you speak all 
your part at once, cues and all.^ — Py ramus enter ; your 
cue is past ; it is, never tire. 

Re-enter Puck, and Bottom with an ass*s head. 

This. Oy^^s true as truest horse^ that yet would never 
tire. 

Pyr. If I were fair y^ Thisby y I were only thine i'^^ 



7 So doth thy breath,'] The old copies concur in reading: 

« So hath thy breath," 

Mr. Pope made tiie alteration, which seems to be necessary. 

Steevent. 

8 -^..^than e'erplafd here !] I suppose he means in that thea- 
tre where the piece was acting. Steevem. 

9 Juvenal,] i. e. young man. So, Falstaff: " — the^ww- 

11!^/ thy master." Steeveru. 

1 —cues and all.] A cue, in stag^ cant, is the last words of 
the preceding speech, and serves as a hint to him who is to speak 
next. So, Othello: 

«* Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
" Without a prompter.'* 
Again, in The Return fr<mi Parnassus: 

" Indeed, master Kempe, you are very famous : but tliat is as 
well for works in print, as your part in cue." Kempe was one of 
Shakspeare's fellow comedians. Steevens. 

9 ^ I were fair, &c.l Perhaps we ought to point thus: If I 
were, [i. e. »s true, &c.J fair Thisby, I were only thine. 

Malone. 
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Qtdn, O monstrous 1 O strange! w&are kaunted. 
Pray, masters! fly, masters! help! [-fixwtn? Clowns. 

Fuck, I '11 follow you : I '11 lead you about a round, 
/Through bog, through bUsh, through brake, through 
brier; 3 
Sometime a horse I '11 be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire^ 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and Inim, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. l£xie. 

Bot. Why do they run away ? this is a knavery of 
them, to make me afeard !* 

Re-enter Snout. 

Snout, O Bottom, thou art changed ! what do I see on 
thee?* 

Bot, What do you see ? you see an ass's head of your 
own; do you? 

Re-enter Quince. 

Qvin, Bless thee. Bottom ! bless thee ! thou art trans- 
lated. \_Exit. 

Bot, I see their knavery : this is to make an ass of 
me ; to fright me, if they could. But I will not stir 
from this place, do what they can : I will walk up and 
down here, and I will sing, that they shall hear I am 
not afraid. \_Sing8, 



] Here 



3 Through bog, through bushy through brake, through brier; 
are two syllables wanting. Perhaps, it was written : 

" Through bog, through mire," . yohmon. 

So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. VI, c. viii: 
" Through hills, through dales, through bathes and through 

briars, 
" Long thus she bled," &c. MaUme. 
The alliteration evidently requires some word beginning with 
%b. We may therefore read: 

« Through bog, through burn, through bush, through brake, 
through brier." Ritson. 

4 to make me afeard.] Afear is from to fear, by the old 

form of the language, as an hungered, from to hunger. So adry, for 
thirsty. Johnson. 

* O Bottom, thou art changed/ lohat do I see on theeP'] It is plain, 
by Bottom's answer, that Snout mentioned an ass*s head. Tbfire- 
fore we should read : 

Snout. O Bottom, thou art changed/ vihat do I see on thee? Jim 
as3's head ? Johnson, 
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The ous€l<ocky^ so black ofhucj 

With orange-taivney bill^ 
The throstW with his note so truej 

The wren with little guiU; 

7if/tt. What angel wakes me from my flowery bed?' 

[ Waking, 

« The ousel-cock,] The ouzel cock is generally understood to 
be the cock blaokbird. Ben Jonson uses the word in The Devil 
is an ass : 

" — - stay till cold weather come, 

" I '11 help thee to an ouzel and a field-fare." 

P. Holland, however, in his translation of Pliny's Nat. 'Sist. 
B. X, c. xmr, represents the ouzle and the blackbird as different 
birds. 

In The Arbor of Amorous Devises, 4to. bl. 1. arc the following 
lines: 

" The chattering pie, the jay, and eke the quaile, 
** 7%e thrustle-cock that toas so black ofhenae** 

The former leaf and the title-page being torn out of the copy 
1 consulted, I am unable either to give the two preceding lines 
of "die stanza, or to ascertain the date of the book. Steevens. 

From the following passage in Gwazzo's Civile Conversation, 
1586, p. 139, it appears that ousels and blackbirds were the same 
birds : " She would needs have it that they were two ousels or 
blackbirds:' Heed. 

The Ousel differs from the Black-bird by having a white cres- 
cent upon the breast, and is besides rather larger. See Lewin's 
English Birds. Douce, 

7 TAe throstle — ] So, in the old metrical romance of The Squhr 
oflovi degree, bl, 1. no date : 

** The pee and the poplnjaye, 

" The thrustele, sayinge both nyght and daye." 
Agun, in the first book of Gower De Confessione Amantis, 1554 : 

" The throstel with the nightingale." 
It appears from the following passage in Thomas Newton's 
Herball to the Bible, 8vo, 1587, that the throstle is a distinct bird 
fit>m the thrush : ** — There is also another sort of myrte or myr- 
tle, which is wild, whose berries the mavises, throssels, owsells, 
and timishes delite much to eate." Steevens. 

8 What angel wakes mejrom my flowery bedP"] Perhaps a parody 
on a line in The Spanish Tragedy, often ridiculed by the poets of 
our author's time : 

" What outcry calls me from my naked bed ?" 
The Spanish TVagedy was entered on the Stationers' books in 
1592. MiUone. 

Dd 
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Bot. The finch^ the a/iarrowj and the lark^ 
The filairi'Song cuckoo gray^^ 
Whose note full many a man doth mark^ 
And darea not answer^ nay ;— - 

for, indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish a bird ? 
who would give a bird the lie, though he cry, cuckooj 
never so? 

Tita* I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again : 
Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note. 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 
And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth move me, 
On the first view to say, to swear, I love thee.^ 

Bot, Methinks, mistress, you should have little reason 
for that : And yet, to say the truth, reason and love 
keep little company together now-a-days: The more 

9 —plain-song cwcioo, &c.] That is, the cuckoo, who, hav- 
ing no variety of strains, sings in plain song, or in piano cantu; 
by which expression, the uniform modulation or simplicity of the 
chaunt was anciently distinguislied, in opposition to prici-iongy 
or variegated musick, sung by note. Skelton introduces the 
birds singing the different parts of the service of the funeral of 
his favourite sparrow: among the rest is the ci).ckoo. P. 227, 
edit. Lond. 1736: 

" But with a large and a long 
" To kepe just playne aonge 

" Our chanters shall be your cuckoue** &c. T. Wartoa. 
Again, in The Return from Parnassus : 

. «* Our life is a plain song with cunning penn'd." 
Again, in Hans Beer -pot* s Lvoisible Comedy y &c. 
*« The cuckoo sings not worth a gi*oat, 
" Because she nenier changeth note.** Steepens, 
1 Mine ear is rAuch ena7nour*dqfthy note. 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape; 
And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth trwme tne. 
On the first view, to say, to s'xear, I love f Ace.] These lines 
are in one quarto of 1600, the first folio of 1623, the second of 
1632, and the third of 1664, &c. ranged in the following order: 
3fi}ie ear is much enam.our^d of thy note. 
On the fist viei.v to say, to swear, I love thee,' 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape. 
And thy fair virtue's force { perforce) doth "tnove m^. 
This reading I have inserted, not that it can suggest anything 
better than the-, order to which the lines have been restored by 
Mr. Theobald fr.)iu another quarto, [Fisher's] but to show that 
some liberty of conjecture must be allowed in the revisal of 
works so inaccurately printed, and so long neglected. yohnsoHs 
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the pity, that some honest neighbours will not make 

them friends. Nay, I can gleek^ upon occasion. 
Jita, Thou art as wise as tliou art beautifuU 
Bot. Not so, neither: but if I had wit enough to get 

out of this wood, I have enough to serve mine own turn. 
Tita. Out of this wood do not desire to go; 

Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt or no. 

I am a spirit, of no common rate; 

The summer still doth tend upon my state, . 

And I do love thee : therefore, go with me ; 

I '11 give thee fairies to attend on thee ; 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep,^ 

And sing, while thou on pressed flowers dost sleep : 

And I will purge thy mortal grossness so, 

That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. — 

Peas-blossom ! Cobweb ! Moth ! and Mustard-seed ' 
Enter four Fairies. 

1 Ftd. Ready. 

2 Fai, And I. 

3 Fed. And I. 

4 Fai. Where shall we go? 
Tita. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman; 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes ; 
Feed him with apricocks, and dewberries,* 

» — ^/cc>,] Joke or scoff. Pope. 

Gleei was originally a game at cards. The word is often used 
by other ancient comic writers, in the same sense as by our au- 
thor. So, in Mother Bombie, 1594 : 

" There 's gleei for you, let me have my gird." 
Again, in Tom Tyler and his Wife.- 

" The more that I get her, the more she doth gleei me." 
Again, in Greene's Farewell to Follie, 1617 : 

" Messieur Benedetto galled Peratio with this gleei.^* 
Mr. Lambe observes, in his notes on the ancient metrical his- 
tory of The Battle of Flodden, that, in the. North, to gleei, is to 
deceive, or beguile; and that the reply made by the queen of the 
fairies, proves this to be the meaning of it. Steevens. 

3 — • jewels^om the deep,] So, in King Richard III: 

" reflecting genu 

" That woo'd the sluny bottom of the deep.** Steevens. 

^ -.-^^^ de^v6erries,'\ Dewberries, strictly and properly, are the 
firuit of one of the species of wild bramble, called the creeping 
or the lesser bramble : but as they stand here among the more 
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With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries; 
The honey bags steal from the humble-bees, 
And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes,* 
To have my love to bed, and to arise ; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fun the moon-beams from his sleeping eyes: 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

1 Fai, Hail, mortal! 

^Fai. HaU! 

ZFaL Hail! 

A Fat, Hail!^ 

Bot, I cry your worships mercy, heartily*— I beseech^ 
your worship's name ? 

Cob. Cobweb. 

Bot, I shall desire you of more acquaintance^* good- 
delicate fiiiits, they must be understood ta meftft raspberries, 
which are also of the bramble kind. 7. Seevskin*. 

Deaberriea are gooteberriet, which are still so called in several 
parts of the kingdom. Henley. 

' — the fiery glovo-worm't eyeMA I know not how Skakspeare, 
who commonly derived his knowledge of nature from liis own 
observation, happened to place the glow -worm's light in his eyes^ 
which is only in his tail. Johnson. 

The blander is not in Shakspeare^ but in those who have con- 
Btrued too literally a poetical erpression. It appears from eveir 
line of his writings that he had studied with attention the book 
of nature, and was an accurate observer of any object that fell 
within his notice. He must have known that the light of the 
glow-worm was seated in the tail ; but surely a poet is justified 
m calling the luminous part of a glow-worm the eye. It is a 
liber^ we take in plain prose ; for the point of greatest bright- 
ness m a furnace is commonly called the eye of it. 

Dr. Johnson might have arraigned him, with equal propriety, 
for sending his fairies to light their tapers at the fire of the glow- 
worm, which in Hamlet he terms uneffectnal: 

•* The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

" And 'gins to pale his unefiectual fire." M. Mason. 

• I shall desire you of more aeqitaintancetl This line has been 
very unnecessarily altered. The same mode of ezpresaieii- oc- 
curs in Lusty ^uventus, a morality : 

** I shaS desire j^ou of better acquaintance." 

Such phraseology was very common to many of our ancient 
writers. 

So, in An Humorous Day*s Mirth, 1599: 

•* I do desire you of more acquaintance." 
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master Cobweb: If I cut my finger, I shall make bold 
with you. — Your name, honest gentleman?^ 

Feaa. Peas-blossom. 

Bot. I pray you, commend me to mistress Squash, 
your mother, 8 and to master Peascod, your father. Good 
master Peas-blossom, I shall desire you of more acquaint- 
ance too. — Your name, I beseech you, sir? 

Mu8. Mustard-seed. 

Bot, Good master Mustard- seed, I know your patience^ 

Again, in Golding's version of the 14th Book of Ovid's Meta-' 
tnorphoses .• 

" — he praid 

••Him earnestly, with careful voice, of furthrance and 
of aid." 
Again, in Greene's Groatvmorth of Wit, 1621 : 

*• craving you ofmofve acquaintance." Steeoeru. 

f — — good master Cobweb : If I cut my finger, I shall m^ike bold 
with you. — Tournam£, honest gentleman?'] In The Mayde*s Meta^ 
morpbosis, a comedy by I-.yly, there is a dialogue between some 
foresters" and a troop of fairies," very similar to the present : 
" Mopso. I pray, sir, what might T call you? 
•• 1 Fat. My name is Penny. 
•* Map. I am sorry I cannot purse you. 
«• Frisco, I pray you, sir, what might X call you ? 
•* SjjFVj/. My name is Cricket. 
«• Fris. I would I were a chimney for your sake." 
The Maid's Metamorphosis was not printed till 1600, but was 
probably written some years before. Mr. Warton says, (History 
^ English Poetry, Vol. II, p. 393) that Lyly's last play appeared 
m 1597. Malone. 

8 ■ mistress Squash, your mother,"] A squash is an immature 
peascod. So, in Taelfih-Nighty Act I, sc. v: 

•• — as a squash is, before 'tis a peascod." Steevens. 
patience — ] The Oxford edition reads — I hiavs your 

parentage well. I believe the correction is right. Johnson. 

J^arentage was not easilv corrupted to patience. I fancy, the 
true word is, passions, sufferings. 

There is an ancient satirical Poem entitled — " The Poor Man's 
Passions, (i. e. sufferings,] or Poverty's patience.*' Patience and 
Passions are so alike in sound, that a careless transcriber or com^ 
positor might easily have substituted the former word for the lat- 
ter. Fanner. 

No change ts <neces8ary. These words are spoken ironically^ 
Aooording to the opinion prevailing in our author's time, mus- 
tard was supposed to excite to cboler. See note on Taming of 
thtJIhimf, Act IV, sc. in. Peed. 

Ptrhaps we should read — •• 1 know you passing well.** 

D d 2 M. Mason. 
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well: that same cowardly, giant-fifce ox-beef hatKderotir- 
cd many a gentleman erf your house : I promise you, yemr 
kindred hath made my eyes water ere now. I desire 
you of more acquaintance, good master Misstard-seed. 

Tita. Come, Wait upon him; lead bhn to my bower. 

The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye ; 
' And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 

Lamenting some enforced chastity. 

Tie up my foveas tongue, bring him sulently. IJSaretmf. 

SCENE II. 
Another part of the Wood, 
Enter Oberon. 
Obe, I wonder, if TitaBiia be awak'd ;. 
Then, what it was that n«xt came in her eyer 

Which she must dote on in e)Ltrei&icy. 

, Enter Puck. " "~ - ■ • - 

Here comes my messenger..— How now,, mad. spirit? 
What night-rule^ now about thi» haunted gr»v«? 
Puck, My mistress with a monster is in love. 
Near to her close and consecrated bower. 
While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 
A crew of patches,^* rude mechanicals. 
That work for bread upon. Athenian stalls^ 

1 _.- xQbat night-rule — T Ni^bt^ruie in- this pkce should seem: 
to mean, what iroUck of the mght, what revelry is ^ing ibr»- 
ward? So, in T<rm Tyler and his ^fFife, 1661: 

*« Marry, here is good rule /*' 
Again : 

" — .— why how now strife ! here. is pretty ruUP* 

It appears, from the old song of Robin. Goodf€ll(yax^.m the third, 
volume of Dr. Percy's Reliques of Ancient Zn^Pish Foetry^ that if 
was the office of this waggish sph'it " to vie.we [oe superintend^ 
the night- sports," Steepens. 

a — /»a^cAe.9,] Patxb was in old language: used. as. a term of 
opprobry ; perhaps with mueh the same import as we use ragggt* 
nmffii', or tatterde^mUimi. Jbimtoiu . ■ - 

Puck calls the players, " a crew of patches.'* A cammon op- 
probrious temt) whi(^ probably toolt its-rise fiaom Patchy Cardinal 
Wolsey's fool. In the western counties^ etnn^patdx is ahill'i«edl 
for perverse, iil-natw*dJhoi.. T. Warton, 

The name was rather taken from \he.patcMd.otipied^.CQ§^wam»x 
by the fools or j«atei»3Dfitbotatanibi'. - . .-, « ..;i.' < 
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Were met together to rehearse a play, 

Intended for great Theseus' nuptial day. 

The shallowest thick-skm of that barren sort,* 

AVho Pyramus presented, in their sport 

Forsook his scene, and entered in a brake ; 

jJVhen I did him at this adrantage take, 

'An ass's nowl I fixed on his head;* 

Anon, his Thisbe must be answered, 

And forth my mimick* comes: When they him spy, 

As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye,. 

So, ia The Tempest: 

" what a pied ninny 's this ?" 

Again, in Preston's Cantbytea: 

*' Hob and Lob, ah ye country patches /'* . ^ 
Again, in The Three Lcdies of London^ 1534; 
- •« It is simplicitie, that patch. ''^ Steewm. 

I should suppose patch,t& be inereiy a conniption of the Ifaliaik 
pasza, .which- signifies properly a fool. So, in 77i« Merekant of 
Venice, Act II, sc. v, Shylock aays of Launcelot :■ The paitcb is 
ihtd efioi^h; — after having just c^ed liim, that fool of Hagar's 
off -spring. Tyrwhitt. 

3 ..i,^ barren tort,'] Barren, is dull, unpregnant. So, in HainUt: 

" some quantity oi barren spectators/' &c. 

Sort is company. Steevens. 

* An ass's nowl I fixed on his head/] A head. Saajoa. yohnsem, 

So Chaucer, in The History of Beryn, 15Q4: 

" No sothly, quoth the steward, it lieth(aU in thy «o/4 
** Both wit said wysdom," &c. 
AgJun, in The Three Ladies of London, 1584: 
** One thumps me on the neck, and another strikes me on the 
wo/e." Steevens. 

The following receipt, for the process tried on Bottom,, occurs 
in Albertus Magnus, de Secretis : ** Si vis quod caput hominis assi- 
miletur capiti asini, sume de segmine aselli, & unge homiflem in 
capite, 8c sic apparebit." There was a translation of this book 
in Shakspeare's tirae^. Douce. 

The metamorphosis of Bottom's head, might have been sug- 
gested by a similar trick played by Br. Faustus. See his His- 
tory, chap, xliii. Steevens. ' 

' mimici — ] Mhtnoek is the reading of the old quarto, 

and I believe right. Miim&kin^ now nninx, is a nice trifling girl. 
Minnoci is apparently a wovd of contempt, yahnson. 

The folio reads— trumvmbft .• perhaps for mhmci, a word more 
familiar than that eidiibited by one of the quartos,, for the other 
ireads — minnici. Steemns. 

Mimnuck is the reading of the folio. The qusffto printed by 
Fi»hervhM>*-«ufaMtfj itfatft by; Bfibctt8». ^'aaoc/w both evidently 
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Or russet-pated choughs,* many in sort,^ 

Rising and cawing at the gun's report, 

Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky ; 

So, at his sight, away his fellows fly; 

And, at our stamp,^ here o*er and o'er one falls ; 

He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 

corruptions. The line has been ex]>lained as if it related to 
Thhbe; but it does not relate to her, but to P^ramus, Bottom 
had just been playing- that part, and had retired into a brake j 
(according to Quince's direction : ** When yon have spoken your 
speech, enter into that brake.") " Anon his Thisbe must be an- 
swered, Andjbrth my mimick (i. e. my actor) amies." In this 
there seems no difficulty. 

Mimick is used as synonymous to actar^ by Decker, in his GuU 
Hornebooke^ 1609 : «* Draw what troop you can from the stage af- 
ter you ; the mJmicig are beholden to you for allowing them el- 
bow room." Again, in his Satirmnastix^ 1602 : " Thou [B. Jonson] 
hast forgfot how thou ambled'st in a leather pilch by a play-wag- 
gon in the highway, and took'st mad yeronymd* part, to get ser- 
vice amongst the mimicks.** Malane, ♦ 

•-^choughs,] The chough is a bird of the daw kind. It is 
mentioned also in Macbeth : 

<< By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks," &c. Steepens, 

7 sort,"] Company. So above : 

" that barren sort ;" 

and in Waller : 

*« J sort oflutty shepherds strive,** yohnson. 
So, in Chapman's Mcry Day, 1611: 

«* —though we neuer lead any other company than a sort of 
quart-pots." Steevens. 

8 And, at our stamp,] This seems to be a vicious reading. Fai- 
ries are never represented stamping, or of a size that should give 
force to a stamp ; nor could they have distinguished the stamps 
of Puck from those of their own companions. I read : 

Andf at a stump here o*er and o'er one Jails, 
So Draj'ton: 

" A pain he in his head-piece feels, 

** Against a stubbed tree he reels, 

** And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels ; 

*• Alas, his brain was dizzy.— 
** At length upon his feet he gets, 
** Hobgoblin fumes, Hobgobhn frets, 
** And as again he forwafd sets, 

** And through the bushes scrambles, 
•* A stump doth trip hitn, in his pace,* . 
** Down fell poor Hob upon his face, 
<< And lamentably tore his case, 
< ' *< Among the brie» and Jbnanhle*;" .yohtutm,.. > 
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Their sense, thus weiJc, lost with their fears, thus strong) 
Made senseless things begin to do them wrong: 
For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 
Some, sleeves ; some, hats; ^ from fielders sdl things catch. 
I led them on in this distracted fear, 
And left sweet P3rramus translated there : 
When, in that moment, (so it came to pass) 
Titania wak'd, and straightway lov'd an ass. 

Obc. This Bedls out better than I ceuld devise. 
But hast thou yet latched* the Athenian's eyes 
With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do? 

jPuck. I took him sleeping^-^at is finished too^— > 
And the Athenian woman by his side ; 
That, when he wakM, of force ^e must be ey'd. 
Enter Demetrius and Hermia. 

Obe, Stand close : this is the same Athenian. 

Fuck. This is the woman, but not this the man. 

Dcm, O, why rebuke you him that loves you so? 
Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her. Now I but chide, but I should use thee worse ; 
For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to curse. 

I adhere to the old reading. The 9tamp of a fairy might be 
efficacious, though not loud ; neither is it necessary to suppose, 
when supernatural beings are spoken of^ that the size of the agent 
determines the force of 3ie action . That fairies did stamp to some 
purpose, may be known &omthe following passage in Olaut Mag- 
nus, de Gentiims Septentrionalibtis • — « Vero saltum adeo profundi in 
terrain hnpressermity ut locus insigni adore orbiculariter peresus, 
non parit arenti redivivum cespite gramcn." Shakspeare's own 
authority, however, is most decisive. See the conclusion of the 
first scene of the fourth Act : 

** Come, my queen, take hand with me, 

" And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be.** 

Steevens. 

9 Somet sleeves; some, bats .•] There is the like image in Drayton, 
of queen Mab and her fairies flying from Hobgoblin : 
^ " Some tore a ruflT, and some a gown, 
" *Gainst one another justling ; 
" They flew about like chaff i' th' wind, 
" For haste some left their masks behind, 
'* Some coidd not stay their gloves to find, 
" There never was such bustling." yobnson. 
1 — latcb^d^l Or letch'd, lick»d over, &cfer, to lick, Pr. 

Manmer, 
In the North, it signifies to in/ect. Steevens. 
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If thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep, 

Being o'er shoes in blood, ^ plunge in the deep, 

And kill me too. 

The sun was not so true unto the day, 

As he to me: Would he have stoFn away 

From sleeping Hermia? I '11 believe as soon, 

This whole earth may be bor'd ; and that the moon 

May through the center creep, and so displease 

Her brother's noon-tide with the Antipodes. ^ 

It cannot be, but thou hast murder'd him ; 

So should a murderer look; so dead,^ so grim. 

Dem. So should the murder'd look; and so should I> 
Pierc'd through the heart with your stem cruelty : 
Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear. 
As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere. 

Her. What 's this to my Lysander? where is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me ? 

Dan. I had rather give his carcase to my hounds. 

Her. Out, dog! out, cur! thou driv'st me past the 
bounds 



5 Being o^er shoes in bloody"] An allusion to the proverb. Over 
shoes, over boots, yobnson. 
So, in Macbeth: 

** 1 am in blood 

" Stept in so far," &c. Steevens. 

3 noon-tide viith the Antipotles,'] Dr. Warburton would read 

— i' th* antipodes, which Mr. Edwards ridicules without mercy. 
The alteration is certainly not necessary ; but it is not so unlucky 
as he imagined. Shirley has the same expression in his Amiro- 
watui''' 

" To be a whore, is more unknown to her, 
** Than what is done in the antipodes.** 
In for aftiotig^ is frequent in old language. Farmer. 

The familiarity of the general idea, is shown by the following 
passage in The Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601: 

"And dwell one month viith the Antipodes." Steevens. 
^ — so dead,] All the old copies read so dead; in my copy of 
it, some reader has altered dead to dread, yohnson. 

Dead seems to be the right word, and our author again uses it 
in King Henry IV, P. II, Act I, sc. iii: 

*« Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
" So dull, so dead mlodt, so woe-begone." Steevens. 
So also, in Greene's Dorastus andFamnia: " — if thou marry in 
age, thy wife's fresh colours will breed in thee dead thoughts and 
suspicion.*' Malone. 
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Of maiden's patience. Hast thou slain him then? 
Henceforth be never number'd among men ! 
O ! once tell true, tell true, even for my sake ; 
Durst thou have look'd upon him, being awake, 
And hast thou kill'd him sleeping?^ O brave touch!* 
Could not a worm, an adder, do so much ? 
An adder did it; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

Dem, You spend your passion on a mispris'd mood;^ 
I am not guilty of Lysander's blood; 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 

Her, I pray thee, tell me then that he is well. 

Dem, An if I could, ^ what should I get therefore? 

Her, A privilege, never to see me morcv— 
And from thy hated presence part I so:* 
See me no more, whether he be dead or no. lExit. 

s Durst tJbou have look' d upon bim, being avjoke. 
And bast tbou iiiPdbim sleeping .?] She means. Hast thou kill'd 
him sleeping", whom, when awake, thou didst not dare to look. 
upon ? Malone. 

6 — OAraw touch!] Toucb, in Shakspeare's time, was the same 
with our exploit, or rather stroke. A brave touch, a noble stroke, 
un grand coup. ** Mason was very merry, pleasantly playing both 
with the shrewd touches of many curst boys, and the small dis- 
cretion of many lewd schoolmasters." Ascbam. yobnson, 

A toucb anciently signified a trick. In the old black letter sto- 
ry of HoHufeglaSy it is always used in that sense : *' — for at all 
times he did some mad toucb." Steevens. 

7 ^...^^'ynispria^d mood :] Mistaken ; so, below, misprision is mis- 
take^ yobnson. 

Mood is anger, or perhaps rather in this place, capricious fancy. 

Malone. 
I rather conceive that — ** on a mispris'd mood'* is put for — " in 
a mispris'd mood/' i. e. *' in a mistaken manner.'* The preposi- 
tion — on, is licentiously used by ancient authors. When Mark 
Antony says that Augustus Cxsar ** dealt on lieutenantry," he 
does not mean that he " dealt his blows on lieutenants," but that 
he " dealt in them ;" i. e. achieved his victories by their conduct. 

Steevens. 

8 An if I could, &c.] This phraseoloi^y was common in Shak- 
speare's time. Thus, in Romeo and Juliet, Act V, sc. i: 

" An if a man did need a poison now." 
Again, in Lodge's Illustrations, Vol. I, p, 85: « — meanys was 
made mito me to see an yffl wold appoynt," &c. Meed. 

9 part I so ;J So, which is not in the old copy, was insert- 
ed for tie sake of both m^tre and rhyme, by Mr. Pope. 

Malone* 
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Dem, There is nojFoUowing her in this fierce vem : 
Here, therefore, for a while I will remain. 
So sorrow's heaviness doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe; 
Which now, in some slight measure it will pay, 
If for his tender here I make some stay. [Lies down, 

Obe, What hast thou done ? thou hast mistaken quite^ 
And laid the love-juice on some true-love's sight: 
Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 
Some true-love turn'd, and not a false turn'd true. 

Fuck, Then fate o'er-rules; that, erne man holding troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 

Ob€. About the wood go swifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find: 
All fancy-sick she is, and pale of cheer ^ 
With sighs of lo^e, that coat the fresh blood dear:* 
By some illusion see thou bring her here ; 
I '11 charm his eyes, ag^ainst she do appear. 

Fwck, I go, I go; look, how I go; 
Swifter than arrow from tfic Tartar's bow.^ \Exit, 

Obe, Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid's archery,** 
Sink in apple of his eye 1 
When his love he doth espy, 

1 pale of cheer — ] Cheer, from tlie Italian cara, is frequently 

tised by the old English writers for countenance. Even Dryden 
says — 

«• Pale at the sudden sight, she chang'd her cheer** 

Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1786. Sfeeveru, 

2— -sighs of love, that cost the fi'esh blood dear:] So, in 
King Henry FI, we have "blood-consuming,** — " blood drinking," 
and "blood-sucking sighs." All alluding to the ancient suppo- 
sition that every sigh was indulged at tlie expense of a drop of 
blood. Steevens. 

3 Sviifter than arrow Jrom the Tartar's how.] So, in the 10th 
3ook of Ovid's Metatiwrpboses, translated by Golding, 1567 : 

" and though that she 

" Did fly as sK^ift as arrow fi-om a Turkye bovie** Douce, 
" A Tartar's painted bo>w of lath," is mentioned in Borneo and 
yuliet. Steevem. 

4 Mitviith Cupid*<t archery,'] This alludes to what was said before: 

« the bolt of Cupid feU : 

" It fell upon a little western flower, 

" Before milk-white^ now purple with love's wound." 

SteevenM. 
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' Let her shine as gloriously 
As the Venus of the sky .^ — 
When thou wak'st, if she be by, 
Beg of her for remedy. 

Re-enter Puck. 
Puck. Captain of bur fairy %and, 
Helena is here at hand ; 
And the youth, mistook by me, 
Pleading for a lover's fee ; 
Shall we their fond pageant see ? 
Lord, what fools these mortals be I 

Obe, Stand aside: the noise they make. 
Will cause Demetrius to awake. 

Puck. Then will two at once, woo one; 
That must needs be sport alone ; 
And those things do best please me. 
That befal preposterously. 

Enter Ltsander and Helena. 
Lys. Why should you think, that I should woo in scorn ? 
Scorn and derision never come in tears: 
Look, when I vow, I weep; and vows so bom. 

In their nativity all truth appears. 
How can these things in me seem scorn to you. 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true ?* 
Hel. You do advance your cunning more and more. 
When truth kills truth, O devilish-holy fray ! 
These vows are Hermia's: Will you give her o'er? 

Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh: 
Your vowsj to her and me, put in two scales, 
WiU even weigh ; and both as light as tales. 
Lya. I had no judgment, when to her I swore. 
Hel. Nor none, in my miiid, now you give her o*er. 
LyU. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 
Dem. [awakir^l O Helen, goddess,' nymph, perfect, ' 
divine! 
To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne ? 



• Searing the htAge of faith, to prcne them true ?] This is said * 
m allusion to the badge* (i. e. family crests) anciently. >vom on 
the sleeves of servs^ts and retfuners. So, in The Tempest: 

«« Mark the badges oi thei^ men, and then say if they be 
Cruc.** Steevtru* 

£e 
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Crystal is muddy. O, how ripe in show 
Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow I 
That pure congealed white, high Taurus' snow,* 
Fann'd with the eastern wind, turns to a crow, 
When thou hold'st up thy hand: O let me kiss 
This princess of pure white,^ this seal of bliss I' 

HeL O spite ! O hell ! I see you all are bent 
To set against me, for your merriment. 
If you^were civil, and knew courtesy. 
You would not do me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do. 
But you must join, in souls,* to mock me too? 



« TatiTu^ «KW,] Taurus is the name of a rang^ of moun* 

tains in Asia, yohnwn. 

7 Thi» princess of pure nuhitet"] Thus all the editions, as low as 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's. He reads; 

Thit pureness of pure vjhite; 
and Dr. Warburton follows him. The old reading may be justi- 
fied from a passage in Sir Walter Raleigh's JDUeovery of Guiana^ 
where the pine-apple is called The princes* offruiu. Again, in 
WyafsPotmt: «* Of beauty /vJnccMc chief." Steevens. 

8 — teal ofblht/l He has in Meaawrefor Meature, the same 
image : 

" But my kisses bring again, 
*• Seals oflo>oe, but seal'd in vain.** yohnson. 
More appositely, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

" My play-fellow, your hand; this kingly *ea/, 
«« And plighter of high hearts." Steevem. 

« "•^^^join^ in souls,] i. e. join heartily, unite in the same 
mind. Snakspeare, in K. Henry F, uses an expression not unlike 
this: 

«« For we will hear, note, and believe in heart;** 
i. e. heartily believe : and in Meaturefor Measure, he talks of 
electing with special sauL In Troilus and Cressida, Ulysses, re- 
lating the character of Hector, as given him by iCneas, "Says: 

" .■ ' ■ ■' with private soul 

•* Did in g^eat Ilion thus translate him to me." 
And, in All Fools, by Chapman, 1605, is the same expression as 
that for which I contend: 

" Happy, in soul, only by winning her." 
Agsun, in a masque called jLuminalia, or The Festival of Light, 

*' You tliat are chief j« souls, as in your blood." 
Again, in Fierce Penniless, his Supplication to the Devil, 1595; 
ft ,„,-^ whose subversion in soul they Ijave vow'd," 
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If you were men, as men you are in show, 

You would not use a gentle lady so ; 

To vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts. 

When, I am sure, you hate me with your hearts. 

You both are rivals, and love Hermia ; 

And now both rivals, to mock Helena: 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprise,* 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes. 

With your derision ! none, of noble sort,* 

Would so offend a virgin ; and extort 

A poor soul's patience,^ all to make you sport. 

Again, in Warner's JlbtonU England, 1602, B. XII, ch. lxxv» 
** Could all, in soul, of very God say as an' Ethnick said 
** To one that preached Hercules ?»'— — 
Again, m our author's Twelfth Night,- 

" And all those swearings keep as true in soul.** 
Sir T. Hanmer would read — in fioutMs Dr. Warburton, into^ 
lent*. Stee^)ent. 
I rather believe the line should be read thus : 

" But you must join, ill souls, to mock me too ?" 
/// is often used for bad, vaicked. So, in The Sea Voyage of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Act IV, sc. i : 

" They did be^n to quarrel like ill men ;" 
which I cite the rather, because ill had there also been changed 
into in, by an error of the press, which Mr. Sympson has cor- 
rected from the edition, 1647. ^ Tyrvohitt. 

This is a very reasonable conjecture, though I think it hardly 
right, yohtuon. 
We meet with this phrase in an old poem by Robert Daboume : 
** — Men shift their fashions — 
** They are in soul* the same." Farmer. 
A similar phraseology is found in Measure for Measure.- 
** Is t not enough thou hast subom'd these women 
** To accuse this worthy man, but in foul mouth 
•• To call him villain !" Malone. 

1 A trim exploit, a manly enterprise, &c.] This is written much 
in the manner and spirit of Juno s reproach to Venus in the fourth 
Book of the JEneid: 

" Egregiam vero laudem et spolia ampla refertis, 
** Tuque puerque tuus ; magnum et memorabile nomen, 
" Una dolo div^m si fcemina victa duorum est." Steevens. 
1 _ none, of noble sort,] Sort is here used for degree or quality. 
So, in the old ballad of yane Shore.- 

" Long time I lived in the court, 
" With lords and ladies of great sort.** Malone. 
i extort 

J poor souPs patiencefll Hunss, torment, yohnson. 
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Lys. You are unkind, Demetrius ; be not so ; 
For you love Hermia; this, you know, I know: 
And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 
In Hermia's love I yield you up my part; 
And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 
Whom I do love, and will do to my death. 

HeL Never did mockers waste more idle breath. 

Dem. Lysander, keep thy Hermia; I will none: 
If e'er I lov'd her, all that love is gone. 
My heart with her but, as guest-wise, sojoum'd; 
And now to Helen it is home retum'd,* 
There to remain. 

Lya, Helen, it is not so. 

Bern. Disparage not the faith thou dost not know. 
Lest, to thy peril, thou aby it dear.— - 
Look, where thy love comes; yonder is thy dear. 
Enter Hermia. 

Her, Dark night, that from the eye his funptlQn tak^s^ 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes; 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 
It pays the hearing double recompense :— 
Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found; 
Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound. 
But why unkindly didst thou leave me so? 

Ly8. Why should he stay, whom love doth press to go? 

Her, What love could press Lysander from my side? 

Lya. Lysander's love, that would not let him bide, 
Fair Helena; who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes* and eyes of light. 



< My heart with her but, as guest-nvUe, sofoum*df 
And now to Helen it U home returned, J The ancient copies 
read — " to her." Dr. Johnson made the correction, and exem- 
plified the sentiment by the following passage from Prior : 
" No matter what beauties I saw in my way : 
«* They were but my visits ; but thou art my Aome." Steevent, 
So, in our author's 109th Sonnet: 

*• This is my home of love; if I have rang'd, 

" Like him that travels, I return again.'* McUone. 

^ allyonjieryoes — ] Shakspeaare uses O for a circle. So, 

in the prologue to King Henry V: 
«* — — — — can we crowd 
" Within this little O, the very casques 
•* That did affright the air at Aginoourt ?'* 
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Why seek'st thou me? could not this make thee know, 
The hate I bare thee made me leave thee so? 

Her, You speak not as you think; it cannot be. 

HeL Lo, she is one of this confederacy ! 
Now I perceive they have conjoin'd, all three, 
To fashion this false sport in spite of me. 
Injurious Hermia ! most ungrateful maid ! 
Have you conspir'd, have you with these conlriv'd 
To bait me with this foul derision ? 
Is all the counsel that we two have shar'd, 
The sister's vows,* the hours that we have spent. 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us^— O, and is all forgot?^ 
All school-days' friendship, childhood innocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods,^ 

Again> in The Partheneia Sacra, 1633 : 

" — the purple canopy of the earth, powder'd over and beset 
with silver oes, or rather an azure vault," &c. 
Again, in John Davies of Hereford's Microcosmos, 1605, p. 233: 
« Which silver oeg and spangles over-ran." Steeveru. 
D'Ewes's youmal of ^ueen Elizabeth's ParliamenU, p. 650^ 
mentions a patent to make spangles and oes of gold ; and I tliink 
haberdashers call small curtain rings, O's, as being circular. 

Toilet, 
• The stater* a voro*,] We might read, more elegantly — The sis- 
ter vofViSy and a few Imes lower, — All achool-day friendship. The 
latter emendation was made by Mr. Pope ; but changes, merely 
for the sake of elegance, ought to be admitted with great caution. 

Malone. 
"^ For parting us, — O, and /* all forgot?"] The first folio omits 
the word — and. I have received it from the folio, 1632. Mr. 
Malbne reads — ^now. Steevens. 

The editor of the second folio, to complete the metre, intro- 
duced the word and/ — " O, and is all forgot ?" It stands so auk- 
wardly, that I am persuaded it was not our ^uthor*s v. ord. 

Malone. 
— O, and ia all forgot?] Mr. Gibbon observes, that in a 
poem of Gregory Nazianzen on his own life, are some beautiful 
lines, which burst from the heart, and speak the pang^ of in- 
jured and lost firiendship, resembling these. He adds, ^ Shak- 
speare had never read the poems of Gregory Nazianzen : he was 
ignorant of the Greek language ; but his mother tongue, the lan- 
guage of nature, is the same in Cappadocia and in Britain." 

Gibbon's Sist, VoL III, p. 15. Seed, 
' -*— artificial godsy] Artificial is ingeniooSy artful. Stecoen*. 
£e2 
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Have >yith our neelds* created both one. flower> 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 
As if our hands, our sides, Toices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted i 
But yet a union in partition ; 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem: 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart $ 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry. 
Due but to one, and crowned with one crest.^ 

• Mene vtith our neelds, ISfcJ] Most of our modem editora, with 
the old copies, have— ««(//«,- but the word was probably written 
by Shakspeare neelds, (a common contraction in the inland coun- 
ties at this day,) otherwise the verse would be inharmonious. 
See Gammer Gurun^a Needle, 

Again, in Sir Arthur Gorges' translation of Lucan, 1614: 
" Thus Cato spake, whose feeling wotds 
** Like pricking neelds, or points of swords," &c. 
Again, in Stanyhurst's Virgil, 1582 : 

" — on neeW-wrought carpets." 
The same ideas occur in Pericle* Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 

« she 

" Would ever with Marina be : 
" Be 't when they weav*d the sleeded silk, 
** With fingers long, small, white as milk, 
•* Or when she would with sharp neeld wound 
** The cambrick," &c. 
Again, ibid,- 

*' Deep clerks she dumbs, and with her neele composes 
** Nature's own shape." ' 
In the age of Shakspeare many contractions were used. Ben 
Jonson has wAer for •whether, in the prologue to his Sad Shepherd^ 
and in the Earl of Sterline*s Darius, is sport for support, and 
twards for towards. 

' Of the evisceration and extension of words, however, T. 
Churchyard affords the most numerous and glaring instances ; 
for he has not scrupled even to g^ve us rune instead of ruin, and 
mtest instead of mist, when he wants rhymes to soon, and eriest. 

Steevens. 
In the old editions of these plays many words of two syllables 
are printed at length, though intended to be pronounced as one. 
Thus spirit is almost always so written, though oflen used as % 
monosyllable ; and mohether, though intended often to be contract- 
ed, is always (I think, improperly) written at length. MaUme. 
1 7Voo of the first, like coats in heraldry, 
J^e but to one, and croojned v)ith one ere**.} The old C0|;ttes 
xead~///e coats, &c. Stecoem^ 
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And will you rent our ancient love asunder. 
To join with men in scorning your poor friend? 
It is not friendly, 'tis npt juaidenly : 
Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it; 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Her, I am amazed at your pas3ionate lyords: 
I scorn you not; it seems that you ^om me. 

HcL Have you not ^et Lysander, as in scorn, 
To follow me, and praise my eyes and face ? 
And made your other love, Demetrius, 
(Who even but now did spurn me with his foot) 
To call me goddess, nymph, divine, and rare. 
Precious, celestial ? Wherefore ^peajts he this 
To her he hates? and wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul, 
And tender me, forsooth, affection. 
But by your setting on, by your consent? 
What though I be not so in grace as you, 
So hung upon with love, so fortunate, 
But miserable most, to love linlov'd? 
This you should pity, rather than despise. 

Her, I understand not what you mean by this. 

Hel. Ay, do, persfever,* counterfeit sad looks, 

The trae coirection of the passage I owe to the friendslup and 
communication of the mgenious li^artin Folkes, Esq- — Two of 
the^r*f, secondy &c. are terms peculiar in heraldry, tq distin- 
guish the different quarterings of cwttt. Theobald. 

These are, as Theobald observes, terms peculiar to heraldry; 
but that observation does not help to explain them — ^Every branch 
of a family is called a house: and none but the first of the frtt 
haute can bear the arms of the family, without some distinction. 
TVvo <f the firtt, therefore, means tvao coatt of the first houses 
which are properly due but to one. M. Mason. 

According to the rules of heraldry, the ^r*t house only (e. g. a 
father who has a son living, or an elder brother as distinguished 
from a younger) has a right to bear the family coat. The son's 
coat is distinguished from the father's by a label ; the younger 
brother's from the elder's by a mullet. The same crest is com- 
mon to both. Helena, therefore, means to say, that she and hev 
friend were as closely united, as much one person, as if they 
were both of the first house ; as if tliey both had the privilege due 
but to one person, (viz. to him of the first house) the right of 
bearing the family coat without any distinguishing mark. Mahne, 

* Ay, do, pers^ver,] Persever is the reading of all the old copies. 
The word was formerly so pronounced. 
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Make mows upon me when I turn my back; 
' Wink at each other ; hold the sweet jest up : 
This sport) well carried, shall be chronicled. 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners. 
You would not make me such an argument.^ 
But, fere ye well: 'tis partly mine own feult; 
Which death, or absence, soon shall remedy. 

Ly9. Stay, gentle Helena; hear my excuse; 
My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena! 

Hel. O excellent! 

Her, Sweet, do not scorn her so. 

Dem. If she cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lya, Thou canst compel no more than she entreat; 
Thy threats have no more strength, than her weak 

prayers.— 
Helen, I love thee; by my life, I do; 
I swear, by that which I will lose for thee, 
To prove him false, that says I love thee not. 

Detn. I say, I love thee more than he can do. 

Lya, If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. 

Dem, Quick, come, — 

Her, Lysander, whereto tends all this? 

Lya, Away, you Ethiop! 

Dem, No, no, sir: — he will* 



Thus our author, in All '* vicll that ends viell. Act IV, sc. ii: 
" — say thou art mine, and ever ' 
** My love, as it begins, so shall pers^ver.'" 

Again, in Glapthome's Argalus and Parthenia, 1639; 
« _—_ for ever 
«* May they in love and union still fiers^ver.** Steeoent, 

* — ^ such an argument.] Such a subject of light merriment. 

yohnson. 
So, in the first part of King Henry IV ^ Act II, sc. ii : • 

** it would be argument for a week," &c. Steevens, 

-* Ko, nof sir: — he 'will, &c.] This passage, like almost all 
those in these plays in which there is a sudden transition, or the 
sense is hastily broken off, is much corrupted in the old copies. 
My text [^No, no; he 'II — «>,] is formed from the quarto printed 
by Fisher, and the first folio. The words " he *ll" are not in the 
folio, and Sir is not in the quarto. Demetrius, I suppose, would 
say. No, no » he '11 not have the resolution to disengage himself Jrom 
Merm^a. But, turning abruptly to Lysander, he addresses him 
ironically:—" Sir, seem to break loose;" &c. Malone, 
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Seem to break loose; take on, as you would follow; 
But yet come not: You are a tame man, go! 

Lya. Hang off, thou cat, thou bur: vile thing Ijct 
loose: 
Or I will shake thee from me, like a serpent. 

Her. Why are you grown so rujde? what chai>^e. is 
this. 
Sweet love? 

Lya. Thy love? out, tawi)y Tartar, out! 

Out, loathed medicine 1 hated potion, hence! 

Her. Do you not jest? 

HeL Yes, *sooth; and so do you. 

Lya, Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 

Dem, I would I had your bond; for I perceive, 
A weak bond holds you ; 1 11 not trust your word. 

Lya, What, should I hurt her, strike her, kill her ^ead? 
Although I hate her, I '11 not harxn her so. 

Her. What, can you do me greater harm, than hate? 
Hate me! wherefore? O me! what news,<xny love? 
Am not I Hermia? Are not you Lyaander? 
I am as fair now, as I was erewhile. 
Since night, you lov'd me; yet, since night you left me: 
Why, then you left me,— Oy the gods forbid i-^- 
In earnest, shall I say ? 

Lya. Ay, by piy life ; 

And never did desire, to see thee more. 
Therefore, be out of hope, of question, doubt. 
Be certain, nothi^ig truer ; 'tis no j^st. 
That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 

Ko critical remedy is nearer at hand, than a supposition that 
obscure passages are sentences designedly abrupt and imper- 
fect. — Lysander calls Hermia an «• Ethiop.»*-»-** No, no, sir :»* 
replies Demetrius; i. e. she is none ; and then ironically speaks 
to her of Lysander, as of one whose struggle to break loose is 
merely a pretended effort. He next addresses his provocation 
personally to Lysander.— I have left the text as I foiind it ; only 
reading (for the sake of metre ) he wiil, instead of he 'U. Steevau. 
The only difficulty in this passage arises from the words— Ae 
vill, sir, which are omitted in the second folio. In that edition 
it runs thus : 

" No, no, sir, seeme to breake loose ; 

" Take on as you would, follow, 

" But yet come not ; you are a tame man, go.'* 
This appears to me the true reading. M. Mason. 
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Her, O mel you juggler! you canker-blossom!* 
You thief of love ! what, have you come by nighty 
And stoPn my love's heart from him ? 

HeL Fine i 'faith I 

Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, 
No touch of bashfulness? What, will you tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle tongue ? 
Fie, fie ! you counterfeit, you puppet, you ! 

Her, Puppet I why so? Ay, that Vay goes the game. 
Now I perceive that she hath made compare 
Between our statures, she hath urg'd her height ; 
And with her personage, her tall personage, 
Her height, forsooth, she hath prevail'd with him.*~ 
And are you grown so high in his esteem, 
Because I am so dwarfish and so low? 
How low am I, thou painted maypole?* speak; 
How low am I? I am not yet so low. 
But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

HeL I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen^ 
Let her not hurt me 2 I was never curst ;^ 
I have no gift at all in shrewishness; 

' O mc / you juggler! you canker-blotwrn!'] yuggler in this line 
18 used as a trisylUble. So again, in K. Henry VIj P.I: 

" She and the dauphin have been juggling*' 
So also ticAiing, vjrestler, and many more. Mcuone. 

— you canker-blossom !] The canier-bloMom is not in this 
place the blossom of the canker or vsild rose, which our author 
alludes to in Much Ado about Nothing, Act I, sc. iii : 

" I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a rose in his g^race :** 
but a worm that preys on the leaves or buds of flowers, always 
beginning in the middle. So, in this play, Actil, sc. iii: 

*« Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds.'* Steeven*, 

— thou painted maypole ^1 So, in Stubbes's Anatomie of 
Almee*t 8vo. 1583 : ** But their cheefest iewell thei biyng from 
thence is their Maie pole, whiche thei bryng home with great 
veneration, as thus : Thei have twentie or fourtie yoke of oxen, 
every oxe hauyng a sweete nose gale of flowers placed on the 
tippe of his homes, and these oxen drawe home this Maie pole, 
(itda stinckyng idoU rather) whiche is couered all ouer with 
flowers and hearbes bounde rounde aboute with stryng^s fix>m 
the top to the bottome, and some tyme painted with variable co- 
lour*," &c. Steevene, 

7 — curst;"] i. e. shrewish or mischievous. 

Thus in the old proverbial saying; " Curst covrs have short 
horns." Steevene, 
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I am a right maid for my cowardice; 
Let her not strike me : You, perhaps, may thinks 
Because she *s something lower than myself. 
That I can match her. 

Her, Lower! hark, again. 

HeL Good Hermia, do not be so bitter with me. 
I evermore did love you, Hermia, 
Did ever keep your counsels, never wrong*d youj 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 
I told him of your stealth unto this wood: 
He followed you; for love, I folio w'd him. 
But he hath chid me hence ; and threatened me 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too: 
And now, so you will let me quiet go, 
To Athens will I bear my folly back. 
And follow you no further: Let me go: 
You see how simple and how fond I am.' 

Her. Why, get you gone : Who is 't that hinders you? 

HeL A foolish heart, that I leave here behind. 

Her. What, with Lysander? 

HeL With Demetrius. 

Lya. Be not afrsdd : she shall not harm thee, Helena. 

Dem. No, sir; she shall not, though you take her part. 

HeL O, when she 's angry, she is keen and shrewd: 
She was a vixen, when she went to school:* 
And, though she be but little, she is fierce. 

Her, Little again? nothing but low and little?— 
Why will you suffer her to flout me thus? 
Let me come to her. 

L.y8, Get you gone, you dwarf; 

You minimus, of hind'ring knot-grass made ;^ 
You bead, you acorn. 

« — htya) fond I am.'] Fond, i. e. foolish. So, in The Mer^ 
chant of Venice : 

** — I do wonder, 

** Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fomd 
" To come abroad with him.*' Steevent. 
• She TOO* a vixen, vjhen she-vsent to school;] Vixen, orfixen, pri- 
mitively signifies a female fox. So, in The Boke of Hunting, 
that t* cleped Maytter <f Came; an ancient MS. in the collection 
of Francis Douce, Esq. Gray's Inn .- <* The fixen of the Foxe is 
fui«aute onys in the yer. She hath venomous biting as a wolfe." 

Steevem, 
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Bern. You are too officious,' 

In her behalf that s<roms your services. 
Let her alone ^ spe^k not of Helena; 
Take not her part : for if thou dost intend* 
Never so little show of love to her, 
Thou shah ^by it.» 

Ly8, , Now she holds me not j 

Now follow, if thou'dar*st, to try whose rights 
Or thine or mine, is most in Helena.* 

1 -^— of hindering knot-grass made/] It appears that htot' 
graaa was anciently supposed to prevent the gprowth of any ani- 
mal or child. 

Beaumont and Fletchei^ mention this^ propenty of it in The 
Knight of the Burning Fettle.' 

*' Shoidd they put him into a straight pdr of gaskins, 'twere 
worse than inot-gras*, he would never-grow after it." 
Again, in the Coxcomb,- 

" We want a boy extremely for this function, kept under, for 
a year, with milk and knot'gr€ua.** Daisy-roots were supposed 
to have the same effect. 

That prince of verbose and pedantic coxcombs, Richard Tom- 
linson, apothecary, in his translation of i?en(x/aru« hU Ditpentcttory^ 
16$7, informs us fhiit inoi-grdas " is a low reptant hearb, wifii 
exxTeV copioui, nodose, and geniculated branches .** Perhaps no 
hypotJhoHdriack is to be found, who might not derive his cure 
from the perusfli of any single chapter in this work. Steevem. 

« — intend — ] i. e. pretend. So, in Muth Ado abota jNothing.- 
" Intend a kind of zeal both to the prince and Claudio." 

Steevens, 

» Thou thait aby it."} To aby is to pay dear for, to suffer. So, 
in The jDownfaliof Robert Earl of Huntingdon^ 1601 : 

*« Had I sword and bdckler here, 

** You should aby these questions.*' 
The word has occurred before in this play. Sec p. 320, line 15. 

Again in The Pinner of Wakefield^ 1599 : 

«* — but thou Shalt dear aby this blow." Steeven*. 

Thou shalt aby itJ] Aby it, is abide by it; i. e. stand to it, tt- 
swer to it. So, in Ptalm cxxx, v. 3, in Common Prayer: ''if 
thou. Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done amiss : O Lord 
who may abide it ?" JSarria. 

4 Or thine or mint, &c.] The old copies read— ey thine. The 
emetidktion is Mr. Theobald's. I am not sure tliat the old read- 
ing' is corrupt. If the line had run — «* Of mine or thine," I^ 
should have suspected that the phrase was borrowed from tho 
Latin : Now follow, to try whose right offiroperfyt-^offneum of 
Pami^-^U the greatest m Helena. Malonc. 
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Dem. Follow? nay, I '11 go with thee, cheek by jole. 

[^Exetmt Lts. and Dem. 

Her, You, Mistress, all thiscdl is 'long of you: 
Nay, go not back. 

Hel, I will not trust you, I ; 

Nor longer stay in your curst company. 
Your hands, than mine, are quicker for a fray ; 
My legs are longer though, to run away. \_Exit^ 

Her. I am amaz'd, and know not what to say. 

l^Eocit, fmr^iung Hel, 

Obe. This is thy negligence : still thou mistak'st. 
Or else commit'st thy knaveries wilfully. 

Pitck, Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook. 
Did not you tell me, I should know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on ? 
And so far blameless proves my enterprise, 
That I have 'nointed an Athenian's eyes: 
And so far am I glad it so did sort,' 
As this their jangling I esteem as sport. 

Qbe. Thou seest, these lovers seek a place to fight: 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night; 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron ; 
And lead these testy rivals so astray. 
As one come not within another's way. 
Like to Lysander sometime frame thy tongue, 
Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong; 
And sometime rail thou like Demetrius ; 
And from each other look thou lead them thus, 
Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep : 
Then crush this herb into Lysander's eye ; 
Whose liquor hath this virtuous property,* 
To take from thence all error, with his might. 
And make his eye-balls roll with wonted sight. 

» to did sort,] So happen in the iflsue. yohnton. 

So, in Montieur jyOiive, 1606: 

«< — — never look to have any action sort to your honour.'* 

Sieevens, 
...^ virtuous property,'^ Salutiferous. So he calls, in Th9 
Tempestp pouonom dew, wicked cfcw. Johnson. 
Ff 
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When they next wake^ all this derision 

Shall seem a di'eam, and fruitless vision ; 

And back to Athens shall the lovers wend/ 

With league, whose date till death shall never end. 

Whiles 1 in this affair do thee employ, 

I *11 to my queen, and beg her Indian boy ; 

And then I will her charmed eye release 

From monster's view, and all things shall be peace. 

Puck, My fairy lord, this must be done with haste ; 
For night's swift dragons^ cut the clouds full fast, 
And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger; 
At whose approach, ghosts wandering here and there^ 
Troop home to church-yards: damned spirits all, 
That in cross-ways and floods have burial,* 
Already to their wormy beds^ are gone; 
For fear lest day should look their shames upon. 
They wilfully themselves exile from light. 
And must for aye consort with black-brow'd night.* 

7 _ 5»«k/,] i. e. go. So, in The Comedy of Error* .• 

" Hopeless and helpless doth,i£geon ivend*' Steevetu. 

8 For night's swift dragons, Isfc."] So, in Cymbeline, Act II, sc. ii : 

•« Swift, svjiftf ye dragons of the night /" 
See my note on this passage, concerning the vigilance imputed 
to the serpent tribe. Steevens. 

This circumstance Shakspeare might have learned from a pas- 
sage in Golding's translation of Ovid, which he has imitated in 
The Tempest.' 

** Among the earth-bred brothers you a mortal war did set, 
** And brought asleep the dragon fell, sahote eyes mere never 
shetV Malone. 

9 _-. damned spirits ally 

That in cross-ways and fioods have burial,'] The ghosts of 
•plf-murderers, who are buried in cross-roads;, and of those who 
being drowned, were condemned (according to the opinion of 
the ancients) to wander for a hundred years, as the rites of se- 
pulture had never been regularly bestowed on their bodies. That 
the waters were sometimes tlie place of residence for damned fpi- 
rits, we learn from the ancient bl. 1. romi^ice of Syr Eglamoure 
of Artoys, no date: 

" Let soipe preest a gospel saye, 

" For doubte offendes in the fiode^ Steevens. 

1 to their wormy beds — ] This periphrasis for the grave 

has been borrowed by Milton, m his Ode on the Death of a fair 
fnfant: " Or that thy beauties lie in vsorrny bed?^ Steevens. 

8 black-brow'd night,] So, in King yohn.- 

^' Why, here walk I, in th^ blacJk-brms ofni^ht." Steevenf, 
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Obe, But we are spirits of another sort : 
1 with the morning's love have oft made sport ;^ 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eastern gate,* all fiery-red. 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold hb salt-green streams. 
But, notwithstanding, haste ; make no delay : 
We may effect this business yet ere day. l£xi( Obe. 
Puck. Up and down, up and down ; 
I will lead them up and down ; 



3 Iv)itk the morning's love have oft made tport;'] Thus all the 
old copies, and I think, rightly. Tithonus was the husband of 
Aurora, and Tithonus was no young deity. 
Thus, in Aurora, a collection of sonnets, by Lord Sterline, 1604 : 

" And why should Tithon thus, whose day grows iate» 

" Enjoy the morning t love?" 
Again, in The Parasitaster, by J. Marston, 1606: 

*• Aurora yet keeps chaite old Tithonus bed ; 

*' Yet blushes at it when she rises." 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^cen, B. Ill, c. iii: 

" As faire Aurora rising hastily, 

" Doth by her blushing tell that she did lye 

" All ni^t in old Tithonus* frozen bed.'* 
Again, in The Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher; 

" O, lend me all thy red, 

*« Thou shame-fac'd morning, when from Tiih&iCs bed 

** Thou risest ever-maiden P^ 
How such a waggish spirit as the King of the Fairies might 
make sport with an antiquated lover, 'or his mistress in his ab- 
sence, maybe easily understood. Dr. Johnson reads with all the 
modem editors : " I with the mxrmin^ Ught^ &c. Steevens. 

Will not this passage bear a difierent explanation ? By tlie 
moming*s love I apprehend Cephalus, the mighty hunter and 
paramour of Aurora, is intended. The context, *« And, like a 
forester,** &c. seems to show that the chace was the sport, which 
Oberon boasts he partook with the mornings love. Holt White. 

The connection between Aurora and Cephalus is also pointed 
out in one of the Poems that form a collection entitled TheFha- 
nix Nest, &c. 4to. 1593, p. 95: 

'< Aurora now began to rise againe 

*< From watrie couch and from old Tithonus side, 

•< In hope to kiss upon Acteian plaine 

« Young Cephalus,** &c. Steevens. 

^ Even till the eastern gate, &c.] What the fairy monarch 
means to inform Puck of, is this. That he was not compelled,^ 
like meaner spirits, to vamsh at the first appearance of the dawn. 

Steevem. 
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I am fear'd in field and town; 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 
Here comes one. 

JSnter Lysakder. 
-Lys. Where art thou, proud Demetrius? speak thou 

now. 
Puck. Here villain; drawn and ready. Where art 

thou? 
Lya. I will be with thee straight. 
Puck. Follow me then 

To plainer ground. [JBjciV Lys. as following the -voice. 
Enter Demetrius. 
Dem. Lysanderl speak again. 

Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled? 
l^>eak. In some bush? Where dost thou hide thy head? 

Puck, Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars, 
Telling the bushes that thou look*st for wars, 
And wilt not come? Come, recreant; come, thou child; 
X '11 whip thee with a rod: He is defil'd, 
That draws a sword on thee. 
£>em. Yea; art thou there? 

Puck, Follow my voice ; we *11 try no manhood here. 

[Exeuni, 
Re-enter Ltsander. 
Lyn, He goes before me, and still dares me on ; 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The villain is much lighter heel'd than I : 
I foUow'd fast, but £&ster he did fly; 
That fallen am I in dark uneven way, 
And here will rest me. Come, thou gentle day! 

\IJiea down. 
For if but once thou show me thy grey ligh^ 
I '11 find Demetrius, and revenge this spite. [Sleep*. 
Re-enter Puck and Demetrius. 
Puck, Ho, hoi ho, hoi Coward, why com'st thou not?' 



» Puck. Ho, ho! ho, ho! Coward, wAy conCtt thou not?'} This 
exclamation would have been uttered by Puck with greater pro- 
priety if he were not now playing an assumed character, which 
he, in the present instance, seems to forget. In the old son? 
printed by Peck and Percy, in which all his gambols are related, 
he concludes every stanza with R6, ho, ho / So, in Grim the Cof- 
Her <^ Croydon f 
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Detn. Abide me, if thou dar'st; for well I wot, 
Thou runn'st before me, shifting every place ; 
And dar'st not stand, nor look me in the face. 
Where art thou?* 

*' Ho, ho, ho, my masters ! No good fellowship ! 

** Is Robin Goodfellow a bug-bear grown, 

** That he is not worthy to be bid sit down ?" 
Again, in Drayton's Nyrn,phidia .• 

" Hah, hoh, quoth Hob, God save thy grace." 
It was not, however, as has been asserted, the appropriate ex- 
clamation in our author's time, of this eccentric character : the 
devil himself having, if not a better, at least an older, title to it. 
So, in Histrimnastix (as quoted by Mr. Steevens in a note on 
King Richard III. J a roaring devil enters, with the Vice on his 
back. Iniquity in one hand, and yuventus in the other, crying : 

" Ho, ho, ho! these babes mine are all." 
Again, in Gammer Gurton*9 Needle : 

"But Diccon, Diccon, did not the devil cry ho, ho, ho?** 
And, in the same play : 

" By the masse, ich saw him of late cal up a great blacke 
devill. 

** O, the knave cryed ho, ho, he roared and he thundered.** 
So, in the Epitaph attributed to Shakspeare : 

*• Hoh / quoth the devil, *tis my Jolm o'Combe." 
Again, in Goulart's Histories, 1607 : 

" The fellow . . . coming to the stove . . . sawe the DiuilU in 
horrible formes, some sitting, some standing, others walking* 
some ramping against the wajlles, but al of them as soone as they 
beheld him, ran unto him, crying Hoh, Hoh, what makest thou 
here?" 
Again, in the same book : 

" The black guests returned no answer, but roared and cryed 
out, Hoh sirra let alone the child, or we will teare thee all to 
pieces." 

Indeed, from a passage in Wily Beguiled, 1606, (as quoted in 
the new edition of Dodsley's Old Plays) I suspect that Uiis same 
« knavish sprite" was sometimes introduced on the stage as a 
demi-devil : *< I '11 rather," it is one Robin Goodfellow who speaks, 
" put on my flashing red nose, and my flaming face, and come 
wrap'd in a calfs skin, and cry ho, ho** See also. Grim, the 
Collier of Croydon. JRitson. 

The song above alluded to may be found in Percy's Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry, Vol. Ill, p. 203. Malone. 

• Where art thou?"] For the sake of the measure, which is other- 
wise imperfect, I suppose we ought to read : 
" Where art thou now .?" 
Demetrius, conceiving Lysander to have still been shifting his 
ground^ very naturally asks him where he is at that instant. 

Steevens. 
Ff 3 
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Puck, Come hither; I am here. 

Dem. Nay, then thou mock'st me. Thou shalt buj 
this dear,^ 
If ever I thy face by day-light see: 
Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed.^— 
By day's approach look to be vi«ted. 

[Z./« dovm and sleeps. 
Enter Helena. 
Htl, O weary night, O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours: shine, comforts, from the east; 
That I may back to Athens, by day-light. 

From these that my poor company detest: — 
And, sleep, that sometime shuts up sorrow's eye, 
Steal me a while from mine own company. [^^ept. 
Puck. Yet but three? Come one more; 
Two of both kinds makes up four. 
Here she comes, curst and sad:-«- 
Cupid is a knavish lad. 
Thus to make poor females mad. 
Enter Hermia. 
'Her. Never so weary, never so in woe, 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers; 
I can no further crawl, no further go; 

My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 
Here will I rest me, till the break of day. 
Heavens shield Lysander, if they mean a fray 1 

[Lie9 dovm. 
Puck. On the ground 
Sleep sound: 
I '11 apply 
.To your eye. 
Gentle lover, remedy. 

{^Squeezing the juice on Ltsander's eye. 
When thou wak'st, 
Thou tak'st^ 

7 huy this dear,"] i.e. thou shalt dearly fay for this. Though 

this is sense, and may well enough stand, *yet the poet perhaps 
wrote — thou shalt Inty it dear. So, in another piace, thou shalt 
aby it. So, Milton, ** Mow dearly I abide that boast so vain.** 

yokMon. 
8 When thou toaPst, 
Thou tai'st, &c.] The second line would be improred, I thipk, 
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True delight 

In the sight 
Of thy former lady's eye: 
And the country proverb known, 
That every man should take his ovn^ 
In your waking shall be shown: 

Jack shall have Jill;^ 

Nought shall go iH; 
The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be well.^ 
l£xtt PucK.-«-D£M« Hel. &c. tkefi. 



ACT IV SCENE I.^ 

The same. 

Enter Titania and Bottom, Fairies atteiu&ng; 
Oberon behind unseen, 

Tita, Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed* 
While I thy amis^le cheeks do coy,* 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head. 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 

both in its measuie and eonstmctioBy if it were written tfane: 

When thou vjaiUt, 
See thou taPa^ 
True delight, &c. lynvkitt. 
9 Jack shall have yill; &c.] These three last lines are to be 
found among Heywood's Epigrams on Three Hundred Prowrbt, 

Steevens, 
1 — all shall be well.] Well is so bad a rhyme to ill, that I 
cannot help supposing our author wrote — still,- i. e. all this discord 
shall subside in a calm, become hushed and quiet. So» in Othelio: 
** — Ha ! no more moving ? 
" Still as the grave." Steevens. 
s I see no reason why the fourth Act should begin here, when 
there seems no interruption of the action. In the old quartos of 
1600, there is no division of acts, which seems to have been Af- 
terwards arbitrarily made in the first foUo, and may therefore be 
altered at pleasure, yohnson. 

8 _ do coy,] To coy, is to sootii, to stroke. So, in The 
Arraigimient of Pari*, 1564: 

** Plays with Amyntas' lusty boy« and eoyt him in the daks.'* 
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Bot, Where 's Peas-blossom ? 

Feas, Ready. 

Bot, Scratch my head, Peas-blossom.— Where 's mon- 
sieur Cobweb ? 

Cob. Ready. 

Bot. Monsieur Cobweb; good monsieur, get your wea- 
pons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipped humble-bee 
on the top of a thistle ; and, good monsieur, bring me 
the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too much in the 
action, monsieur; and, good monsieur, have a care the 
honey-bag break not ; I would be loath to have you over- 
flown* with a honey-bag, signior.— Where's monsieur 
Mustard-seed? 

Must, Ready. 

Bot. Give me your neif,* monsieur Mustard-seed.— 
Pray you, leave your courtesy, good monsieur. 

Must, What 's your will? 

Bot, Nothing, good monsieur, but to help cavalero 
Cobweb* to scratch. I must to the barber's, monsieur; 



Again, in Warner's AlUaiCi England, 1602, Book VI, ch. xxx: 

<< And whilst she coy* his sooty cheeks, or curls his sweaty 
top." 
Again, in Sir A. Gorges' translation of Lucan, B. IX : 

<« _^-«. his sports to prove, 

** Coying that powerful queen of love." 
Again, in Golding's translation of the 7th Book of Ovid's Meta- 
TTuorphosef : 

*' Their dangling dew-claps with his hand he coid unfear- 
fimy." 
Again, ibid.- 

** — and with her hand had coid 

« The dragons' reined neckes — ." 
The behaviour of Titania, on this occasion, seems copied from 
that of the lady in A/mleius, Lib. VIII. Steevens. 

4 ,_«- over-Jhom — ] It should be overftam'd ; but it appears 
from a rhyme in another. play that the mistake was our author's. 
• Malone* 

I perceive no mistake. Overjhvm is the participle passive.— 
See Dr. Johnson's Diot, Steevent. 

s net/,'] I. e. fist. So, in King Henry IV, Act II, sc. x: 

« Sweet knight, I kiss thy nei^." Grey. 

• — - cavalero Cohweb — ] Without doubt it should be cavalero 
Peas-blostonif as for cavalero Cobweb^ he hadjust been dispatched 
i^n a perilous adventure. Gr^y, 
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for, methinks, I am marvellous hairy about the face: 
and I am such a tender ass, if my hair do but tickle me, 
I must scratch. 

TYta. What, wilt thou hear some musick, my sweet 
love? 

Bot. I have a reasonable good ear in musick: letus 
have the tongs'' and the bones. 

lYia, Or, 'say, sweet love, what thou desir'st to eat. 

JSot. Truly, a peck of provender ; I could munch your 
good dry oats. Methinks I have a great desire to a bot- 
tle of hay : good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow. 

Tita. I have a venturous ^ry that shall seek 
The squirrel's hoard,^ and fetch thee new nuts. 

Boi, I had rather have a handful, or two, of dried 
peas. But, I pray you, let none of your people stir me ; 
I have an exposition of sleep come upon me. 

Tita. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 
Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away.^ 
So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle,^ 

7«»«* t/^ tcmgs— ] The old ruBtick muBick of the toagt md 
Aty. The folio has this 8ta^<e direction: << Jdufickc Tong^, JturiiU 
Mwicie.'* 

This rough musick is Hkewise mentioned by Marston, in aa 
address ad rithmum, pi^fixed to ibe second Book of his Satires, 
1^98: 

" Yee wel-match'd twins (whose like-tuned tang* afiM« 
'* Such musical delight),'* &c. Steevent- 

s The 9quirrel*9 hoard,] Hoard is here employed as a dissylla* 
Ue. Steevetu. 

• — and be all ways amayJ] \. e. disperse yourselves, and 
scout out severally, in your vjotch^ that danger approach us from 
no quarter. TTieobald. 

The old copies read — «• be alvtay^,** Corrected by Mr. TTico- 
bald. Maione, 

Mr. Upton reads : 

Jnd be amay-^-avicn' Johnson, 

Mr. Heath would reaf— " and be always i* the vjay.** Steevetu. 

1 So doth the vjoodbine, the sweet honeysucHe, 

Gently entwitt, — the female ivy so 

Enrings the bariy fingers (ftfye elm^ What does the woodbine 
entwist? The honey-sucJUe. But the woodbine and boney'suckle 
were, till now, but two names for one and the same plant. Flo* 
rio, m his Italian Dictionary, interprets Madre Selva by wood- 
bine or honie-suckle. We must therefore find a support for the 
woodbine as well as for the iyy. Which is done by reading the 
lines thus : 
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Gently entwisty— the female ivy* so 

So doth the ivoodbine, the svieet honey-suckle^ 

Gently entmist the maple ; ivy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
The corruption might happen by the first blunderer droppin|f 
the p in writing the word maples which word thence became 
male. A followmg transcriber, for the sake of a Uttle sense and 
measure, thought fit to change this nuUe into fetnalef and then 
tacked it as an epithet to ivy. Warburton. 
Mr. Upton reads : 

So doth the woodrine the svieet honey-suckle, 
for bark of the wood. Shakspeare perhaps only meant, so the 
Jieaves involve the flower, \ising v)oodbine for the plant, and honey- 
suckle for the flower; or perhaps Shakspeare made a blunder. 

Johnson. 
The thought is Chaucer's. See his Troilus and Cresseide, 
T. 1236, Lib. Ill: 

<< And as about a tre with many a twist 

*< Bitrent and wtithin is the swete vHxydbtnde^ 

** Gan eche of hem in armis other winde." 
What Shakspeare seems to mean, is this — So the vtoodbinCf 
i. e. the sweet honey-suckle^ doth gently entwist the barky fingers ^ 
the elm, and so does the female ivy enring the same fingers. It is 
not unfrequent in the poets, as well as other writers, to explain 
one word by another which is better known. The reason why 
Shakspeare thought vioodbine wanted illustration, perhaps is this. 
In some counties, hyvioodbine or vsoodbindwovld, have been gene- 
rally understood the ivy, which he had occasion to mention in 
the very next line . In the following instance from Old Fortunatusp 
1600, vjoodbind is used for ivy .- 

" And, as the running vsood-bindy spread her arms 

*« To choak thy withering boughs in her embrace." 
And Barrett in his Alvearie, or ^adruple Dictionary, 1580, en- 
forces the same distinction that Shakspeare thought it necessary 
to make : 

*« Woodbin that beareth the honey-suckle.^ Steevens. 
This passage has ^ven rise to various conjectures. It is eer- 
tain, that the wood-bi/te and the honey-suckle were sometimes con-r 
sidered as diff*erent plants. In one of Taylor's Poeins, we. have— 

" The vsoodbine, primrose, and the cowslip fine, 

•* The honisuckle, and the daifadill." 
But I think Mr. Steevens's interpretation the true one. Tbe 
old writers did not always carry the auxiliary verb forward, as 
Mr. Capell seems to suppose by his alteration of enrings, to en- 
ring. So, Bishop Lowth, in his excellent Introduction to Gram- 
Tiiar, p. 126, has without reason corrected a similar passage in 
our translation of St. Matthew. Farmer. 

Were any change necessary, I should not scruple to read the 
vceedbind, i. e. simUax: a plant that twists round every other that 
grows in its way. 
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Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
O, how I love thee! how I dote on thee! IThey sieefi, 
Oberon advances. Enter Puck. 
Obe. Welcome, good Robin. See*st thou this sweet 
sight? 

In a very ancient translation of ** Macep*s Herhall, pracpsed 
by Docter Linacre" is the following passage : ** Caprifolium is an 
herbe called vjoodbynde or v)ith'ajynde, this growetn in hedges or 
in woodes, and it wyll becljrp a tre in her g^wynge, as doth 
yvye, and hath white flowers." Steevens. 

In Lord Bacon's Nat. HUt. Experiment 496, it is observed, 
that there are two kinds of ** honey-suckle*, both tiie vioodbine and 
trefoil** i. e. the first is a plant that winds about trees, and the 
other is a three-leaved grot: Perhaps these are meant in Dr. 
Farmer's quotation. The distinction, however, may serve to 
show why Shakspeare and other authors frequently added vjood^ 
bine to honeysucfle, when they mean the plant and not the grass*' 

Toilet. 

The interpretation of either Dr. Johnson or Mr. Steevens re- 
moves all difficulty. The following passage in Sicily and Naples^ 
or The Fatal Unions 1640, in which the honeysuckle is spoken of 
as the flower, and the woodbine as the plant, adds some support 
to Dr. Johnson's exposition : ^ 

** as fit a gift 

" As this were for a lord, — a honeysuckle^ 
** The amorous v)oodbine'*s offspring.** 

But Minshieu in v. Woodbinde, supposes them the same : "Alio 
nomine nobis Anglis Honysuckle dictus. If Dr. Johnson's expla- 
nation be right, there should be no point after woodbine, honeys 
suckle, or enrings, Malone. 

2 ^-^ the female ivy — ] Shakspeare calls it female ivy, because 
it always requires some support, which is poetically called its 
husband. So Milton : 

« — led the vine 

" To wed her elm : she spK>us'd, about him twines 

" Her marriageable arms — ." 

•* Ulmo conjuncta marito." Catull, 

" Platanusque Calebs 

** Evincet ulmos." Hor. Steevens. 
Though the ivy here represents the female, there is, notwith- 
atanding, an evident reference in the words enrings and fingers, 
to the ring of tlie mwriage rite. Henley. 

In our ancient marriage ceremony, (or rather, perhaps, con- 
tract) the woman gave me man a ring, as well as received one 
from him. To this custom the conduct of Olivia (See Tvielfih- 
ifight, sc. ult.) bears sufficient testimony: 

*• A contract of .eternal bond of love, &c. 

** Strengthened by interchangement of your rings.** Steevent, 
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Her dotage now I do begin to pity. 

For meeting her of late, behind the wood. 

Seeking sweet savours^ for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her^ and fall out with her: 

For she his hairy temples then had rounded 

With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 

And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 

Was wont to swell, like roimd and orient pearls. 

Stood now within tiie pretty flourets' eyes,* 

Like tears, that did their own disgrace bewail. 

When I had, at my pleasure, taunted her, 

And she, in mild terms, begg'd my patience, 

I then did a^ of her her changeling child; 

Which straight she gave me, and her fairy sent 

To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 

And now I have the boy, I will undo 

This hateful imperfection of her eyes. 

And, gentie Puck, take this transformed scalp 

From off the head of this Athenian swain ; * 

That he awaking when the other do,' 

May all to Athens back again repair; 

And think no more of this nights accidents. 

But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 

But first I will release the fairy queen. 

Be, as thou wast wont to be ; 

[Touching her eyea vdth an herb. 

See, as thou wast wont to see: 

* — roseet savours — ] Thus Roberts's quarto and the first folio. 
Fisher's quarto reads--/awottr*; which, taken in the sense of or- 
naments, such as are worn at weddings,. may be right. Steevetu. 

* ^-^floureu* eyes,] The eye of a flower is the technical term 
for its center. Thus Milton, in his LycidtUy v. 139 : 

«« Throw hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes.** Steevens. 

* That he aiKuaking when the other dSo,] Such is the reading of 
the old copies, and such was the phraseology of Shakspeare's 
age ; though the modem editors have departed from it. — So, in 
King Henry 7K, P.I: ** — and unbound the re^t, and then came 
in the other.** 

Again, m King Henry IVt P. 11 : ** For the other^ Sir John, 
let me see," &c. 

So, in the epistle prefixed to Heree Fennilesse his Supplication 
to the Devil, by Thomas Nashe, 4to. 1592: "I hope they will 
give me leave to think there be fooles of that art, as well as of 
aU other.** Malone. 
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Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower* 
Hath such force and bkssed power. 
Now, my Titania; wake you, my sweet queen. 

Tita. My Oberon! what visions have I seen! 
Methought, I was enamour'd of an ass. 

Obe, There lies your love. 

Tita. How came these things to pass? 

O, how mine eyes do loath his visage now ! 

Obe. Silence, a while. — Robin, take off this head.-— 
Titania, musick call; and strike more dead 
Than common sleep, of all these five the sense. ^ 

THta, Musick, ho! musick; such as charmeth sleep. 

Puck, Nojv, when thou wak'st, with thine own fool's 
eyes peep. 

Obe, Sound, musick. \_Still musick^ Come, my queen^ 
take hands with me. 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 
Now thou and I are new in amity ; 
And will, to-morrow midnight, solemnly, 
Dance in duke Theseus' house triumphantly. 
And bless it to all fair posterity:^ 

Dianas bud o'er CupidU JUmer — ] The old copies read— or 
Cupid's. Corrected by Dr. Thirlby. The herb now employed 
is styled Dianc^t bud, because it is applied as an antidote to that 
charm which had constrained Titania to dote on Bottom with 
" the soul of low." Malone. 

Dianas bud, is the bud of the Jgmu Castus, or Chaste TVef .— 
Thus, in Macer*8 Herball, practysyd by Doctor Lynacre, trantlated 
out ofLaten into Englyshe, &c. bl. 1. no date ; " The vertue of this 
herbe is, that he wyll kepe man and woman chaste*^ &c. Cupid't 
flower, is the Viola tricolor, or Love in Idleness. Steepens, 

7 — — of all these 6ve the sense."] The old copies read — ^these 
Jinet but this most certainly is corrupt. My emendation needs 
no justification. The Jive, that lay asleep on the stage were De- 
metrius, Lysander, Hermia, Helena, and Bottom. — Dr. Thirlby 
Ukewise communicated this very correction. Theobald, 

8 Dance in duke Theseus* house triumphantly. 

And bless it to all fair posterity.-'] We should read: 
— to all far posterity. 
i.e. to the remotest posterity. Warburton, 
Fair posterity is the right reading. 

In the concluding song, where Oberon blesses the nuptial bed, 
part of liis benediction is, that the posterity of Theseus shall be 
fair: 

Gg 
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There shall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 

Fuck» * Fairy king, attend, and mark ; 
I do hear the morning lark. 

Obe. Then, my queen, in silence sad, 
Trip we after the night's shade :^ 
We the globe can compass soon, 
Swifter than the wandering moon. 

Tita. Come, my lord; and in our flight, 
Tell me how it came this night, 
That I sleeping here was found. 
With these mortals on the ground. [Exeunt. 

[Horns found within. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Egeus, and train. 
The. Go, one of you, find out the forester; 
For now our observation is perform'd : ^ 

" And the blots of nature's hand 

** Shall not in their issue stand ; 

« Never mole, hare-lip, nor sAr, 

« Nor mark prodigious, such as are 

•* Despised in nativity, 

** Shall upon their children be." M. Mason, 
--^^to all fair prosperity :] I have preferred this, which is the 
reading of the first and best quarto, printed by Fisher, to that of 
the other quarto and tlfie folio, (posterity) induced by the follow- 
ing lines in a former scene : 

*• — your warrior love 

« To Theseus must be wedded, and you come 

** To give their bed joy and prosperity,** Malone. 

• Then, my queen, in silence sad. 
Trip H»e after the nighfs shade .'] Sad signifies only grave, so- 
ber ; and is opposed to their dances and revels, which were now 
ended at the singing of the morning lark. So, in The Winter's 
Tale, Act IV; " My fatlier and the gentlemen are in sad talk.** 
For grave or serious, War burton, 

A statute 3 Henry VII, c. xiv, directs certain ofiences com- 
piitted in the king's palace, to be tried by twelve sad men of the 
king's houshold. Gladstone. 

1 — our observation is performed:'] The honours due to the 
morning of May- I know not why Shakspeare calls this play 
A Midsum.mer Night*s Dream, when he so carefully inlbrms ua 
that it happened the night preceding May day. yohnson. 

The title of this play seems no more intended, to denote the 
precise tim£ of. the action^ than that of The Winter"* s TaUi which 
we find was at the season of sheep-she ai'ing. FarTner. 
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And since we have the vaward of the day,* 
My love shall hear the musick of my hounds.— 
Uncouple in the western valley ; go : — 
Despatch, I say, and find the forester.— 
We will, fair queen, up to the mountain's top, 
And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Mfi, I was with Hercules, and Cadmus, once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear' 

. The same phrase has been used in a former scene : 
** To do observance to a mom of May." 

I imagine that the title of this play was suggested by the timt 
it was first introduced on the stage, which was probably at Mid- 
wmmer. ** A Dream for the entertainment of a Midsummer 
night." Twelfth Night and The Winter's Tale had probably their 
titles from a similar circumstance. Malone. 

In Tkoeljth Night, Act III, sc. iv, Olivia observes of Malvo- 
lio's seemmg phrenzy, that it **is a very Midsummer madness.'* 
That time of the year, we may therefore suppose, was anciently 
thought productive of mental vagaries resembling the scheme of 
Shakspeare's play. To this circumstance it might have owed its 
title. Steevens. 

* — the vaward of the day,'] Vaward is compounded of van 
and ward, the forepart. In Knolles's JSistory of the Turks, tlie 
word vayvod is used in the same sense. Edinburgh Magazine, 
for Nov. 1786. Steevens. 

s they bay'd the bear — ] Thus all' the old copies. And 

thus in Chaucer's Knightes Tale, v. 2020, Tyrwhitt's edit: 
" The hunte ystrangled with the wild beres'' 

Bearbaiting was likewise once a diversion esteemed proper for 
royal personages, even of the softer sex. While the princess 
EUzabeth remained at Hatfield House, under the custody of 
Sir Thomas Pope, she was visited by Queen Mary. The next 
mommg they were entertained with a grand exhibition of bear- 
baiting, with which their highnesses were right well content. See 
Life of Sir Thomas Pope, cited by Warton in his History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, Vol. II, p. 391. Steevens. 

In The Winter's Tale, Antigonus is destroyed by a bear, who is 
chaced by hunters. See also our poet's Venus and Adonis,- 
" For now she hears it is no gentle chace, 
** But the blunt boar, rough Sear, or lion proud." Malone. 

Holinshed, with whose histories our poet was well acquainted, 
iays, '< the beare is a beast commonlie himted in the £ast coun* 
trie." See Vol. I, p. 206; and in p. 226, he says, « Alexander, 
at vacant time, hunted the tige'r, the pard, the bore, and the 
beare.** Pliny, Plutarch, &c. mention bear-hunting. Turberville, 
in his Book <^ Bunting, has two chapters on hunting the Jfear. 
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With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding;^ for, besides the groves^ 
The skies, the fountains,' every region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry:* I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

The. My hounds are bred^ out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd,' so sanded;' and their heads are hung 



As the persons mentioned by the poet are foreigners of the he- 
roic strain, he might perhaps think it nobler sport for them to 
hunt the bear than the boar. Shakspeare must have read the 
Knight*9 Tale in Chaucer, wherein are mentioned Theseus^s 
■* white alandes [grey-hounds] to huntin at the lyon, or the wild 
bere." Toilet. 

^ — tuch gallant chiding ;] Chiding in this instance means 
only tound. So, in King Henry VIII: 

«* As doth a rock against the eluding flood." 
Again, in Hunuaur out of Breathy a comedy, by John Day, 1608: 

" — — I take great pride 

** To hear soft musick, and thy shrill voice chide.'* 
Again, in the 22d chapter of Drayton's Polyolbion.- 

** drums and trumpets chide. — " 

This use of the word was not obsolete in the age of Milton, 
who says, in his Smectymmus : " I may one day hope to have ye 
again in a still time, when there shall be no chiding. Not in these 
noises." See edit. 1753, p. 118. Steenjena. 

s The akiei, the fountains,] Instead of fauntcdn*y Mr. Heath 
would read — tmountaim. The change had been proposed to Mr. 
Theobald, who has well supported uie old readingj by observing 
that Virgil and other poets have made rivers, lakes, &c, respon- 
»ive to sound : 

" Turn vero exoritur clamor, ripxque lacusque 

" Responsant circa, et codum tonat omne tumultu.** 

Malone. 
« Seem'd all one mutual cry.-] The old copies concur in read- 
ing — seem,; but, as Hippolyta is speaking of time past, I have 
adopted Mr. Rowe'-s correction. Steevent. 

7 My hounds are bred, &c.] This passage has been imitated by 
Lee, in his Theodoeius: 

" Then through the woods we chac'd the foaming boar, 

** With houn£ that opened like Thessalian bulls ; 

** Like Tigers flew'd, and sanded as the shore, 

<* With ears and chests that dash'd the morning dew." 

Maltme. 

« Soflevi'd,"] Sir T.'Hanmer justly remarks, that/^vw are the 

large chaps of a deep-mouth'd hound. Arthur Golmng uses this 

word in his translation of Ovid's Metamorphotet, finished 1567, a 

book with which Shakspeare appears to have been well acquaint- 
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With ears that sweep away the morning dew;^ 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-lap'd like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly : 
Judge, when you hear. — But, soft; what nymphs are 
these ? 

Mge, My lord, this is my daughter here asleep ; 
And this, Lysander; this Demetrius is; 
This Helena, old Nedar's Helena: 
I wonder of* their being here together. 

The, No doubt, they rose up early, to observe 
The rite of May;^ and, hearing our intent, 

ed. The poet is describing Actseon's hounds, B. Ill, p. 34, b. 
1575. Two of them, like our author's, were of Spai-tan kind ; 
bred from a Spartan bitch and a Cretan dog : 

** with other twaine, that had a syre of Crete, 

" And dam of Sparta: tone of them called JoUyboy, a great 

•« And large-Jicji^d hound." 
Shakspeare mentionsXretan hounds (witli Spartan) afterwards 
in this speech of Theseus. And Ovid's translator, Golding, in 
the same description, has them both in one verse, ibid, p. 34, a : 

" This latter was a hounde of Crete, the other was of Spart.** 

T. Warton. 

^ So sanded i\ So marked with small spots, yohnson. 
Sanded means of a sandy colour, which is one of the true de- 
notements of a blood-hound. Steevens. 

^ With ears that sweep away the morning dew ,•] So, in Heywood's 
Brazen Age, 1613 : 

" — the fierce Thessalian hounds, 

** With their flag ears, ready to sweep the dew 

" From their moist breasts." Steevens. 
a I wonder of — ] The modem editors read — I wonder at, &c. 
3ut changes of this kind ought, I conceive, to be made with 
great caution ; for the writings of our author's contemporaries 
nimish us with abundant proofs that many modes of speech, 
which now seem harsh to our ears, were justified by the phrase- 
ology of former times. In All's well that ends well, we have ; 

«' thou dislik'st 

" 0/" virtue, for the name.'* Malone, 

• -^— they rose up early, to observe 
The rite of May;] The rite of this month was once so univcr- 
sally observed,- that even authors thought their works would ob- 
tain a more favourable reception, if published on May -Day. The 
Gg2 
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Came here in grace of our solemnity.— i 

But) speak, Egeus ; is not this the day 

That Hermia should g^ve answer of her choice? 

£ge. It is, my lord. 

The, Go, bid the huntsmen wake them with their horns. 

JfamSf and ahout vdthin, Demetrius, Lysander, 
Hermia, and Helena, wake and start ufi. 

The, Good-morrow, friends. Saint Valeiitine is past;^ 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ? 

Lya, Pardon, my lord. [^He and the rest kneel to The. 

The, I pray you all, stand up. 

1 know, you are two rival enemies; 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is so far from jealousy. 
To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 

Lya, My lord, I shall reply amazedly. 
Half 'sleep, half waking : But as yet, I swear, 
I cannot truly say how I came here : 
But, as I think, (for truly would I speak^r- 
And now I do bethink me, so it is ;) 
I came with Hermia hither: our intent 
Was, to be gone from Athens, where we might be 
Without the peril of the Athenian law. 

Ege. Enough, enough, my lord ; you have enough ; 
I beg the law, the law, upon his head.— 
They would have stol'n away, they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me: 
You, of your wife; and me, of my consent; 
Of my consent that she should be your wife. 

Dem, My lord, fair Helen told me of their stealth> 

following is a title-page to a metrical performance by a once cele- 
brated poet, Thomas Churchyard : 

•• Come bring in Maye with me, 

" My Maye is fresh and greene ; 
" A subiectes harte, an humble mind, 
" To senie a mayden Qjieene." 
** A discourse of Rebellion, drawne forth for to wame the wan- 
ton wittes how to kepe their heads on their shoulders." 

*' Imprinted at London, in Fletestreate by William Griffidi, 
Anno Domini 1S7Q* The Jirtt of Mayc.^* Steeveru. 

^ ^ — Saira Valentine w^a^f/] Alluding to the old saying, that 
birds begin to couple 09 St. Valentine's day. Stcevent^ 
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Of this their purpose hither, to this wood ; 
And I in fury hither followed them ; 
Fair Helena in fancy following me.* 
But, my good lord, I wot not by what power, 
(But by some power it is) my love to Hermia, 
Melted as doth the snow,^ seems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gawd,^ 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon: 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 
The object, and the pleasure of mine eye, 
Is only Helena. To her, my lord. 
Was I betroth'd ere I saw Hermia:* 
But, like in sickness,' did I loath this food: 
But, as in health, come to my natural taste, 
Now do I wish it, love it, long for it. 
And will for evermore be true to it. 

The, Fair lovers, you are fortunately met: 

« Fair Helena in fancy follacning me.] Fancy is here taken for 
lone or affection, and is opposed to furyj as before : 
" Sighs and tears, poor Fancfa followers.*' 
Some now call that which a man takes particular delight in, 
MiS fancy. Flavier -fancier, for a florist, and bird fancier, for a lover 
and feeder of biras, are colloquial words, yohnton. 
SOy in Bamaby Googe's Cupido Conquered, 1563 : 
" The chyefe of them was Ismenis, 

*• Whom best Diana lov'd, 
** And next in place sat Hyale 
" Whom Fancye never mov'd." 
Again in Hymen^t Triumph, a Masque, by Daniel, 1623 : 
<* With all persuasions sought to wm her mind 
"To/ancj^him." 
Again: 

** Do not enforce me to accept a man 
" I cannot/oncj^." Steevena. 

* ^— as doth the snam,'] The word doth, which seems to have 
been inadvertently omitted, was supplied by Mr. Capel. The 
emendation here made is confirmed by a passage in K. Henry V: 

. •* as doth the melted snow 

" Upon the vallies." Malone. 
"* — an idle gawd,] See note on this word, p. 243. Steeven*. 

• — ere /saw Hermia:'] The old copies"read— ere I tee — . 

Steewnt. 
9 «— _ like in- sicinest,'] So, in the next line — ** as in health — .*• 
The old copies erroneously read — " like a sickness." I owe the 
present correction to Dr. Fanner. Steeven*. 
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Of this discourse we more will hear anoDw— • 

EgeuSf I will overbear yoiir will; 

For in the temple, by and by with us» 

These couples shall eternally be knit. 

And, for the morning^ now is something worn. 

Our purposed hunting shall be set aside .^ — 

Away, with ns, to Athens: Three and three, 

We Ml hold a feast in great solemnity. — 

Come Hippolyta.^ l£xcunt Thk. Hip. Ege. ccnd train, 

Dem, These things seem small, and undistinguishable, 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 

Her, Methinks, I see these things with parted eye. 
When every thing seems double. 

HeL So metliinks: 

And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, 
Mine own, and not mine own.^ 



1 Conuj ffippolyta.'] I suppose, for the sake of measure, wo 
ahoiild read — " Come m,y Hippolyta." Steewns, 

* And I have found Demetrius Hie a jewel. 
Mine cKiUy and not mine oww.] Hermia had observed that 
things appeared double to her. Helena replies, so iiiethinks; and 
then subjoins, that Demetrius Vas like v^jewely her own and not 
her own. He is here, then, compared to something which had 
the property of appearing to be one thing when it was another. 
Not the property sure of a jewel ; or, if you will, of none but a 
false one. We should read: 

And I have found Dem,etrius tiie a gemell. 
Mine own and not mJne cnon. 

From Gemellus, a tKvin. For Demetrius had that night acted 
two such different parts,' that she could hardly think them both 
played by one and the same Demetrius; but that there were 
twin Demetriuses like the two Sosias in the farce. From Ge- 
mellus comes the French Gemeati or yum^eau, and in the femi- 
nine, Gemelle or yumelle: So, in Ma9on'8 translation of Tbe De- 
cameron ofBoccace: ** U avoit trois filles plus ag€es que les mas- 
les, des quelles les deux qui estoient jumelles avoient quinze 
ans." ^atrievie your, Nov. 3. Warburton. 

This emendation is ingenious enough to deserve to be true. 

yobnson. 

Dr. Warburton has been accused of coining the word gemell; 
but Drayton has it in the preface to his Barons* Wars.- "The 
J^«fK/rm doth never double ; or to use a word of heraldrie, never 
bringeth forth gem^lsP Farmer. 

Again: 
*' — unless they had been all gemels or couplets." Steeven^. 
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Dem. It seems to me,^ 

That yet we sleep, we dream. — Do not you think, 
The duke was here, and bid us follow him ? 

Her, Yea; and my father. 

HeL And Hippolyta. 

Ly8, And he did bid us follow to the temple. 

Detn. Why then, we are awake: let's follow him; 
And, by the way, let us recount our dreams. \^Exeunt, 

Helena, I think, means to say, that having found Demetrius 
unexpectedly, she considered her property in him as insecure as 
that which a person has in a jewel that he hsL3 found by accident; 
which he knows not whether he shall retain, and which therefore 
may properly enough be called his own and not his own. She does 
not say, as Dr. Warburton has represented, that Demetrius wo* 
like a jewel, but that she had found him, like a jewel, &c. 
A kindred thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra : 

" by starts 

*• His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 
" Of what he ha*, and ha* not.** 
The same kind of expression is found also in The Merchant of 
Venice.' 

** Where ev*ry something, being blent together, 
" Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy, 
** Exprett, and not expreat." Malone. 
See also Mr. Heath's Revisal, p. 57. Reed. 
3 It teeTns to me,} Thus the folio. The quartos begin this 
speech as follows : 

— Are you sure 
That we are awake? 
I had once injudiciously restored these words ; but they add 
no weight to the sense of the passage, and create such a defect in 
the measure as is best remedied by their omission. Steevens. 
Are you sure 

Tbatwe are amake?"] Sure is here used as a dissyllable : so 
eire, fire, hour, &c. The word now [That we are now awake ?] 
seems to be wanting, to complete the metre of the next line. 

Malone. 
I cannot accede to a belief that sure was ever employed as a 
dissyllable, much less at the end of a verse. Fire (anciently spelt 
fier) and hour (anciently spelt bower) might be dissyllabically used, 
because the duplicate vowels in each of them were readily sepa- 
rated in pronunciation. 

Our author might have writtea: 
** But are you sure 
«* That we are now awake ? — ** 
Having exhibited this |>a8sage, however, only in my note on 
the hemistich that follows it, I have little solicitude for its refor- 
mation. Steevens. 
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M they go out^ Bottom awakea, 
Bot, When my cue comes, call me, and I will an- 
swer: — my next is, Most fair Pyra?nu8. Hey, hoi— - 

Peter Quince! Flute, the bellows-mender! Snout, the 
tinker! Starveling! God's my life! stolen hence, and 
left me asleep ! I have had a most rare vision. I have 
had a dream, — ^past the wit of man to say what dream 
it was: Man is but an ass, if he go about to expound this 
dream. Methought I was-^there is no man can tell what. 
Methought I was, and methought I had, — But man is 
but a patched fool,* if he will offer to say what methought 
I had. The eye of man' hath not heard, the ear of man 
hath not seen ; man's hand is not able to taste, his tongue 
to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my dream was. 
I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this dream : 
it shall be called Bottom's Dream, because it hath no 
bottom ; and I will sing it in the latter end of a play, 
before the duke: Peradventure, to make it the more 
gracious, I shall sing it at her death.^ lExit. 

4 ^.^^^^ patched fool,'] "that is, a fool in a particoloured coat. 

yohnson. 

' The eye of man, &c.] He is here blundering upon the scrip- 
tural passage of *' £«ye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things," Sic. 1 Co', ii, 9. Douce. 

* — / shall sing it at her death.'] At vobose death? In Bot- 
tom's speech there is no mention of any she-creature, to whom 
this relative can be coupled. I make not the least scruple but 
Bottom, for the sake of a jest, and to render his voluntary, as we 
may call it, the. more gracious and extraordinary, said: — I shall 
sing it after death. He, as Pyramus, is killed upon the scene j 
and so might promise to rise again at the conclusion of the in- 
terlude, and give the Duke his dream by way of song. The 
source of the corruption of the text is very obvious. The f in 
after being sunk by the vulgar pronunciation, the copyist might 
write it from the sound, — a*ter; which the wise editors not un- 
derstanding, concluded, two words were erroneously got toge-* 
ther ; so, splitting them, and clapping in an A, produced the pre- 
sent reading — at her. Theobald. 

Theobald might have quoted the following passage in The 
Tempest in support of his emendation. " This is a very scurvy 
tune (says Trinculo) for a man to sing at his funeral.** — Yet I be- 
lieve the text is right. Malone. 

— at her death."] He may mean the death of Thisbe, which 
his head might be at present full of? and yet I cannot but prefer 
the happy conjecture of Mr. Theobald to my own.attempt at ex- 
planation. Stecoens, 
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SCENE II. 

Athens. A room in Quince's House, 

Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 

Qwm. Have you sent to Bottom's house? is he come 
home yet? 

8tar, He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, he is 
transported. 

Flu. If he come not, then the play is marred; It goes 
not forward, doth it ? 

Quin, It is not possible : you have not a man in 'all 
Athens, able to discharge Pyramus, but he. 

Flu. No ; he hath simply the best wit of any handy- 
craft man in Athens. 

Quin^ Yea, and the best person too: and he is a very 
paramour, for a sweet voice. 

Flu, You must say, paragon: a paramour is, God 
bless us, a thing of nought.*^ 

Enter Snug. 

Snug, Masters, the duke is coming from the temple^ 
and there is two or three lords and ladies more married: 
if our sport had gone forward, we had all been made 
men.^ 

Flu. O sweet bully Bottom! Thus hath he lost six- 
pence a-day during his life ; he could not have 'scaped 
sixpence a-day : an the duke had not given him sixpence 

7— a thing of nought.'] This Mr. Theobald changes with 
great pomp to a thing <f naught; i. e. a good far nothing thing. 

yohmon. 
A thing of nought may be the true reading. So, in Hamlet: 
** Ham. TRe king is a thing^^-^ 
«• Guil. A thing my lord ? 
** Ham. Of nothing.'' 
See the note on this passage. 

Paramour being a word which Flute did not understand, he 
may design to say that it had no meaning, i. e. was a thing of 
nought. 

Mr. M. Mason, however, is of a different opinion. " The eja- 
culation (says he) God bless us.' proves that Flute imagined he; 
was saying a naughty word." Steevens. 

^^^^-^made m«i.] In the same- sense as in The Tempest: 
.'..If .p. any monster in England makes a man." ^fofhnson^ 
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a-day for playing Pyramus, I' 11 be hanged ; he would 
have deserved it: sixpence a-day, in Pyramus, or no- 
thing. • 

JEn^^r Bottom. 

Bot: Where are these lads? where are these hearts? 

Qidn, Bottom ! O most courageous day ! O most 

happy hour! 

Bot, Masters, I am to discourse wonders: but ask me 
not what; for, if I tell you, I am no true Athenian. I 
will tell you every thing, right as it fell out. 

Quin. Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you, is, 
that the duke hath dined: Get your apparel together; 
good strings to your beards,^ new ribbons to your pumps; 
meet presently at the palace; every man look o'er his 
part; for, the short and the long is, our play is preferred.* 
In any case, let Thisby have clean linen ; and let not him, 
that plays the lion, pare his nails, for they shall hang out 



* —-^sixpence a day, in Pyramus, or nothing.'] Shakspeare has 
already ridiculed the title -page of Cambyses, by Thomas Preston ; 
and here he seems to allude to him, or some other person who, 
like him, had been pensioned for his dramatic abilities. Pres- 
ton acted a part in John Ritwise's play of Dido, before Queen 
Elizabeth at Cambridge, in 1564 ; and the Queen was so well 
pleased, that she bestowed on him a pension of vjocnty pounds a 
year, which is little more than a shilling a day. Steevens. 

1 _- « good strings to your beards,'] i. e. to prevent the false 
beards, which they were to wear, from falling off. Malone. 

As no false beard could be worn, without a ligature to fasten 
it on, (and a slender one would suffice) the caution of Bottom, 
considered in such a light, is superfluous. I suspect, therefore, 
that the good strings recommended by him were ornamental, or 
employed to gire an air of novelty to the countenances of the 
performers. Thus in Measure for Measure (where the natural 
beard is unquestionably spoken of) the Duke, intent on disfig^ur- 
ing the head of Ragozine, says r ** O, death 's a great disguiser; 
and you may add to it. Shave the head, and tie the beard." 

. Steevens. 

2 ...^^^oiur play is preferred.] This word is not to be under- 
stood in its most common acceptation here, as if their play was 
chosen in preference to the others ; (for that appears afterwards 
not to be the fact;) but means, that it was given in among others 
for the duke's option. So, in yuliiis Cmar, Deeius says : 

" Where is Metellus Cimber ? \t% him go, . - - 

''And presently j&r^r his suit tg. G«sar.? TheobeUd, 
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for the lion's claws. And^ most dear actors, eat no onions, 
nor garlick, for we are to utter sweet breath ; and I do not 
doubt, but to hear them say, it is a sweet comedy. No 
more words; away; go, away. l£xiunt. 



ACT V SCENE I. 

The 9ame. An jifiartment in the Palace of Theseus. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Philostrate, 
Lordsy and Attendants, 

Hip,, 'Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovers 
speak of. 

The, More strange than true. I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these feiry toys. 
Lovers, and madmen, have such seething brains,^ 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatick, the lover, and the poet,* 
Are of imagination all compact:^ 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold; 
That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantick,* 

3 — *«cA seething braim^ So, in The Tempest: 

** -^— thy brains, 

" Now useless, boird within thy scull." Steevewi 
We meet with the same expression in The Winter^ Tale: 
** Would any but these boiled brains of three and twenty hunt this 
weather ?'• Mahne. 

4 The lunatieky the lover, and the poet,'\ An ing'enious modem 
writer supposes that our author had here in contemplation Ores- 
tes, Mark Antony, and himself; but I do not recollect any pas- 
sage in his works that shows him to have been acquainted with 
the story of Agamemnon's son, — scelerum furiis agitatus Orestes: 
and indeed, if even such were found, the supposed allusion would 
still remain yery problematical. Malone* 

' Are of imagination all compact:"] i. e. are made of mere ima- 
gination. So, in Jsyou like it: 

«* If he, compact of jars, grow musical.'* Steevens. 
« That is, the m^mon: the lover, all asfrantici,'] Such is the 
reading of all the old copies ; instead of which, the modem edi- 
tors have given us t 

** The madman : ^hiU the lover," &c. Steeaem, 
Hh 
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Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt :^ 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,* 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation, and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination ; 

That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy; 

Or, in the night, imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush suppos'd a bear? 

Hift, But all the story of the night told over, 
And all their minds transfigur'xi so together, 
More witnesseth than fancy's images, 
And grows to something of great constancy;* 
But, howsoever, stranjge and admii*able. ., 

jE72/<rr Lysander, DemetSius, HfcRMiAj6;ttf' Helena. 

The, Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth.— 
Joy, gentle friehds ! joy, and fresh days of love. 
Accompany your hearts ! 

Lya, More than to us ' 

Wait on^ your royal walks, your board, your bed! 

The. Come now ; what masks, what dances shall wc 
have. 
To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-supper, said bed-time ? 
Where is our usual manager of mirth? 
What revels are in hand? Is there no play, 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour? 

7 Sets Helenas beauty p a brow of Egypt:] By ** a brow of 
Jigypt," Shakspeare means no more than the brow of a gipsy. . So 
much for some ingenious modem's ideal Cleopatra- See note 5, 

SteevtTts. 
8 in a fine Jrenzy rolling^ This seems to have been imi- 
tated by Drayton, in his Mpinle to J. Reynold^y on PoeU and Poetry : 
describing Marlowe, he says : 

*• —that fine madness still he did retain, 
« Which rightly should possess a poet's brain." Jtfalone. 
* — "— constancy ;1 Consistency, stability, certainty. Johnson, 
1 Jf^ait on—] The old copies have— wait in. Correct^ W 
Mr. Rowe. Malone, 
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Call Philostrate.* 

Pfdlos. Here, mighty Theseus. 

The, Say, what abridgment ^ have you for this evening? 
What mask? what musick? How shall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight? 

PhiloB, There is a brief,* how many sports are ripe ;^ 
Make choice of which your highness will see first. 

^Giving a paper. 



* Call Philostrate.] In the folio, 1623, it is. Call Egeus, and 
all the speeches afterwards spoken by Philostrate, except that 
beginning, " No, my noble lord," &c. are there given to that 
character. But the modem editions^ from the quarto 1600, have 
rightly given them to- Philostrate, Vbo appears in the first scene 
as master of tlie revels to Theseus, and is there sent out on a si- 
milar kind of errand. 

In The Knighfs Tale of Chaucer, Arcite, \mder the name of 
Philostrate^ is 'squire of the chamber to Theseus. Steevens. 

* Say, what abridgment, ^c."] By obridgTnent our author may 
mean a dramatick performance, which crowds the events of years 
into a few hours. So, in HamUt, Act II, sc. vii, he calls the 
players ** abridgments^ abstracts, vcad brief chronicles of the time.*' 

Again, in K, Henry V: 

*' Then brook abridgment / and your eyes advance 

** After your thoughts ." 

It may be worth while, however, to observe that, in the North, 
the word abatement had the same meaning as diversion or amuse- 
ment. So, in the Prologue to the 5th Book of G. Douglas's ver- 
sion of the Mneidf 

«* Ful mony mery abaitTnentis followis here." Steevens. 
Does not abridgment, in the present instance, signify am>use- 
ment to beguile the tedious7iess of the evening? or, in one word, pas- 
time? Henley. 

-* a brief,] i. e. a short account or enumeration. So, in 

Gascoigne's Dulce Bellum Inexpertis: 

" She sent a brief xmto me by her mayd." 
Again, in King yohn : 

" the hand of tinie 

'* Shall draw this brief into as hug« a volume." Steevens. 

* ^——'are ripe;] One of the quartos has — ripes the other old 
editions — rife. Johnson. 

Rite is the reading of Fisher's quarto. Rife, however, is a 
word used both by Sydney and Spenser. It means abounding, 
but is now almost obsolete. Thus, in the Arcadia, Lib. II: 
" A shop of shame, a booke where blots be rife.** 

Again, in Stephen Gosson's School of Abuse, 1579 : •* — you 
shall find the theaters of the one, and the abuses of the other, to 
be rife among us." Steevens. 
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The. reatU.^'] The battle with the Centaurej to be nmg'^ 

By an Athenian eunuch to the harfiJ 
We '11 none of that: that have I told my loYe» 
In glory of my kinsman Hercules. 

T'he riot of the tifiay Bacchanala^ 

Tearing the Thracian Hnger in their rage. 
That is an old device | and it was play'd 
When I from Thebes came last a conqueror. 

The thrice three Muaea mourning for the death 

Of leamingy* late deceased in beggary. 
That is some satire, keen, and critical,^ 
Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

A tedious bri^ scene of young FyramuSy 

And his love Thisbe; very tragical mirth. 
Merry and tragical?* Tedious and brief? 
That is, hot ice, and wonderous strange snow.' 

« The. rrodSv.] Thii is printed fts Mr. Theobald ^atc it from 
both the old quartos. In the first fi^o, and all tiie following 
editions, Lysander reads the catalogue, and Theseus makes the 
temarks. yokmcm* 

"f By an Athenian eunuch to the harp.'] This seems to imply a 
more ancient practice of castration lor the voice, than can h% 
found in opera annals. Bunuy, 

« The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of learning, Stc.] I do not know whether it has been bjcfore 
observed, that Shakspeare here, perhaps, alluded to Spenser's 
poem, entitled The Tears of the Muses, on the neglect and con- 
tempt of learning. This piece first appeared in quarto, with 
others, 1591. The oldest edition of this play, now known> is dated 
1600. If Spenser's poem be here intended, may we not presume 
that there is some earlier edition of this ? But, however, if the 
allusion be allowed, at least it seems to bring the play below 
1591. T. Warton. 

• — itfwj, am/ critical,] Critical here means criticising, centur* 
ing. So, in Othello: 

<« O, I am nothing if not critical.'^ Steevens. 

1 Merry and tragical?'} Our poet is still harping on Cambyses, 
of which the first edition might have appeared in 1569-70; when 
*« an Enterlude, a lamentable Tragedy full of pleasant Myrth," 
was licensed to John Aide, Regist. Stat. fol. 184, b. Steevens, 

> That is, hot ice, and v>onderous strange snow.] The nonsense 
of this line should be corrected thus : 

" That is, hot ice, a wonderous strange show." JVarburton. 

Mr. Upton reads, and not improbably : 

" And wonderous strange blaci snow*' Johnson. 
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How shall we find the concord of this discord? 

Philos, A play there is, my lord, some ten worda long; 
Which is as brief as I have known a play; 
But, by ten words, my lord, it is too long ; 
Which makes it tedious : for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is ; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 
Which, when I saw rehears'd, I must confess, 
Made mine eyes water; but more merry tears 
The passion of loud laughter never shed. 

The. What are they, that do play it? 

Fhiloa. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour'd in their minds till now; 
And now have toil'd their unbreath'd memories^ 
With this same play, against your nuptial. 

The. And we will hear it. 

Fhilos. No, my noble lord, 

It is not for you : I have heard it over. 
And it is nothing, nothing tn the world; 
Unless you can find sport in their intents,* 

Sir Thomas Hanmer resids^'mjotidroua scorching snmv. Mr. Pope 
omits the line entirely. I think the passage needs no change, on 
account of the versification ; for nuonderous is as often used as 
three, as it is as two syllables. The meaning of the line is — 
«« — hot ice, and snow of as strange a quality.^* 

There is, however, an ancient pamphlet entitled, ** TarltorCs 
Devise upon this unlooked for grete Snowe." And perhaps the 
passage before us may contain some allusion to it. This work 
is entered on the books of the Stationers' Company ; as also, 
" A ballet of a Northeme Man's Report of the v3onderful great 
Snome in the Southeme parts," &c. Steevens. 

As there is no antithesis between strange and snov>, as there is 
between hot and ice, I believe we should read — " and wonderoua 
strong snow." M. Mason. 

In support of Mr. Mason's conjecture it may be observed that 
the woids strong and strange are often confounded in our old plays. 

Mr. Upton's emendation also may derive some support &om a 
passage in Macbeth .- 

** — when they shall be opened, black Macbeth 
** Shall seem as pure as snovj.^* Malone. 
^ 3 _ unbreath^d memories — ] That is, imexercised, imprac- 
tised memories. Steevens, 

"* Unless you can find sport in their intents,] Thus all the copies. 
But as I know not what it is to stretch and con an intent, I suspect 
a line to be lost. Johnson. 

Hh3 
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Extremely stretched, and cona'd with cruel pain, 
To do you service. 

The, I will hear that play: 

For never any thing can be amisS) 
When simpleness and duty tender it.* 
Go, bring them in ;— and take your places, ladies. 

\^Eoidt Philos. 

Hifi, I love not to see wretchedness o'ercharg^d. 
And duty in his service perishing. 

The, Why, gentle sweet, you shall see no such thing. 

Hifi, He says, they can do nothing in this kind. 

The, The kinder we to give them tha&ka for nothing. 
Our sport shall be,^ to take what they mistake : 
And what poor duty cannot do,^ 
Noble respect takes it in might, not merit.^ 



To traend and to attend were anciently synonymous. Of this 
use several instances are given in a note on the third scene of the 
first Act of Othello. Iraentt, therefore, may be put for the object 
of their attention. We still say, a person is intent on his bosinesfSi. 

SteewM, 

* never any thing can be amiss, 

When simpleness and duty tender it."] Ben Jonson, in Cynthic^s 
levels has employed this sentiment of humanity on the same oc- 
casion, when Cynthia is preparing to see a masque : 
** Nothing which duty and desire to please 
" Bears written on tlie forehead, comes amiss.*' Steeven*. 

« Our sport shall be, &c.] Voltaire says something like this of 
Louis XIV, who took a pleasure in seeing his courtiers in confa- 
sioivwhen they spoke to liim. 

I am told, however, by a writer in the Edinburgh Magazine, 
for Nov. 1786, that I have assigned a malignant, instead of a hu- 
mane, sentiment to Theseus, and that he really means — We voiU 
accept taith pleasure even their blundering attempt. Steevens, 

f And V3hat poor duty cannot do,"] The defective metre of this 
line shows that some word was inadvertently omitted by the tran- 
scriber or compositor. Mr. Theobald supplied the defect by 
reading, ** And what poor willing duty," &c. Malone. 

8 And vihatpoor duty cannot do. 
Noble respect takes it in might, not merit.'] The sense of this 
passage, as it now stands, if it has any sense, is this : What the 
inability (f duty cannot perform, regar(fful generosity receives as an 
act of ability, thottgh not of m^erit. Tne contrary is rather true : 
What dutifulness tries to perform, without ability, regardful genero- 
Mity receives as having the merit, though not thtpatoer, ^ ccmpittc 
performance. 

We should therefore read : 
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Where I have come, great clerks have purposed* 
*To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where I have seen them, shiver and look pale. 
Make periods in the midst of sentences. 
Throttle their practised accent in their fears, 
And, in conclusion, 4umbly have broke off. 
Not paying me a welcome : Trust me, sweet. 
Out of this silence, yet, I pick'd a welcome ; 
And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloqueiK:e. 
Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity, 
In least, speak most, to niy capacity. 
Enter Philostrate. 
PMlos, So please your grace, the prologue is addrest.^ 
The. Let him approach. [^Flourish of trumficU.^ 

And vihat poor duty cannot do, . 

Noble respect take* not in nu^ht, but merit, yohntou. 

In tnightf is, perhaps, an elliptical expression for vahat might 
have been. Steevens. 

If this passage is to stand as it is, the meaning appears to be 
this : — << and what poor duty would do, but cannot accomplish^ 
noble respect considers as it mdght have been, not as it is/' 

M. Maton, 

And what dutifulness tries to perform without ability, regard- 
ful generosity receives with complacency, estimating it not by 
the actual m>erit of the performance, but by what it m^ight have 
been, were the abilities of the performers eaual to their zeal. — 
Such, I think, is the true interpretation oi this passage ; for 
which the reader is indebted partly to Dr. Johnson, and partly 
to Mr. Steevens. Malone. 

* Where I have come, great clerks hone purposed^ &c.] So, in 
Periclet: 

" She sin^s like one immortal, and she dances 

*« As goddess like to her admired lays ; 

« Detf clerit the dumb*.*' 
It should be observed, ihat periods, in the text, is used in the 
aense of full points. Malone. 

^'^-^addrest.'] That is, ready. So in King Henry V: 

" To-morrow for our march we are aadrest.*^ Steevens. 

* Flourish of TntrnpeU."] It appears, from The Guls Hornbook, by 
Decker, 1609, that the prologue was anciently ushered in by 
trumpets. " Present not yourselfe on the stage (especially at a 
new play) until the quaking prologue hath (by rubbing) g^t cul- 
lor in his dieekes, and is ready to give the trumpets their cue 
th^t hee's upon point to enter." Steevens. 
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£nter Prologue. 

Prol. ^ v>e offendy it m with our good vnU, 

That you should thinky we come not to offend^ 
But with good-wiU," To shew our simfile skiUy 

IViat M the true begirming of our end. 
Consider then^ we come but in desfute. 

We do not come as minding to content you^ 
Our true intent is, AU for your delight^ 

We are not here. That you should here refient youy 
The actors are at hands ond^ by their show^ 
You shall know all that you are Uke to know. 

The, This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

Lys, He hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt ; he 
knows not the stop. * A good moral, my lord: It is not 
enough to speak, but to speak true. 

Hifi, Indeed he hath played on this prologue, like a 
child on a recorder \^ a sound, but not in government.* 

The, His speech was like a tangled chain; nothing 
impaired, but all disordered. Who is next? 
Enter Ptramus and Thisbe, Wall, Moonshine, and 
Lion, aa in dumb show,' 

Prol, " Gentles, perchance, you wonder at this show; 

" But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
"This man is Py ramus, if you would know; 

" This beauteous lady Thisby is, certain.* 

3 ..i.— .on a recorder;] Lord Bacon, in his NaturalHittory, cent, 
ill, sect. 221» speaks of recorders and flutes at the same instant, 
and says that the recorder hath a less bore, and a greater, above 
and below ; and elsewhere, cent, ii, sect. 187, he speaks of it as 
having six holes, in which respect it answers to the Tibia minor, 
or Flajolet, of Mersennus. From all which particulars it should 
seem that the flute and the recorda- were diflerent instruments, 
and that the latter, in propriety of speech, was no other than the 
flagelet. Hamkitif's Hiztory of Mwick, Vol. IV, p. 479. Reed. 

Shakspeare introduces the same instrument in Hamlet; and 
Milton says : "To the sound of soft recorders ^ 
The recorder is mentioned in many of the old plays. Steevens, 

* but not in government.'] That is, not regularly, according 

to the tune. Steevens. 

Hamlet, speaking of a recorder, says: — "Gowem these venta- 
ges with your fingers and thumb ; give it breath with your mouth, 
and it will discourse most eloquent music." — This explains the 
meaning of government in this passage. M. Mason. 

' In this place the folio, 1623, exhibits the following prompt- 
er's direction: Tavyer voith a trumpet before them, Steevens, 
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" This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 

** Wall, that vile wall which did these lovers sunder: 
^ And through wall's chink, poor souls, they are content 

" To whisper; at the which let no man wonder. 
" This man, with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, 

" Presenteth moon-shine : for, if you will know, 
^ By moon-shine did these lovers think no scorn 

" To meet at Ninus* tomb,^ there, there to woo* 
" This grisly beast, which by name lion hight,* 
" The trusty Thisby, coming first by night, 
** Did scare away, or rather did affright: 

^ This beauteoiu lady ThUby is, cert&in.] A burlesque was here 
intended on the frequent recurrence of *• certain" as a bungljii|^ 
rhyme in poetry more ancient than the age of Shakspeare. 

Thus, in a short poem entitled «« A lytell Treatise called the 
Dysputacyon or the Complaynte of the Herte tiirouph perced 
with the Lokynge of the Eye. Imprynted at L5don in Flete- 
•trete at the Sygne of the Sonne by Wynkyn de Worde :*• 
" And houndes syxescore and mo certayne^' 
*« To whome my thought gan to strayne certajnte— 
" Whan I had fyrst syght of her certayne — 
** In all honoure sh^ hath Ao pere certaynt'-^ 
** To loke upon a finyreLady certayne-^ 
** Aa moch as ia in me I am contente certaync'^ 
** They made there both two theyr promys^e certttyne^^ 
*' All armed with margaretes certayne-^ 
** Towardes Venus when they shoMe go ctrtaynt^* &c. 
Again, in the ancient MS. romance of the Smtdcnof BabyU^: 
<< He saide the xii peres bene alle dede, 
«* And ye spende your good in vayne, 
** And therefore doth nowe by my lede, 
«* Ye shall see them no more certeynP 
Again, ibid: 

*' The kinge turned him ag«yn, 
'* And alle his ooste him with, 
" Towarde Mountribble certeyne,'' &c. Steeveni* 
7 To meet at Nintu^ tomb, &c.] So, in Chaucer's Legend of ThisBe 
^Babylon: 

« Thei settin markes ther metingis should be, 
*• There king Kinus was graven \mdir a tre.'* 
Again: 

•« And as she ran her mimple she let fall,** &c. 
Again, Golding in his version of Ovid's Metamorphoses, B. IV, 
has a similar line : 

" And as she fled away for haste, she let her mantle M." 

Steevens, 

« ^hich by name lion high,"] As all the other parts of thii 

speech are in alternate rhyme, excepting that it closes with a 
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"And, as she fled, her mantle she did fall;* 

^ Which lion vile with bloody mouth did staim 
" Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth, and tall, 

" And finds his trusty Thisby's mantle slain: 
« Whereat with Wade, with bloody blameful blade,* 

** He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breast; 
" And, Thisby tarrying in mulberry shade, 

^ His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest, 

eoublet; and as no rhyme is left to fiame, we must conclude^ 
eitner a verse is slipt out, which camiot now be retrieved ; or^ 
by a transposition of the words, as I have placed them, the poet 
intended a triplet. TheobtUd. 

Might, in old English, signifies — is called. I think it more pro- 
bable that a line, rollowing the words — fy night, has been lost. 

Malone. 

9 her mantle she did fall :1 Thus all the old copies. The 

modem editors read — "she let fall/' unnecessarily. To /all in 
this instance is a verb active. . 
So, in The Tempest, Act II, sc. i: 

" And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
" To fall it on Gonzalo." Steevens, 
1 Whereat, vnth blade, vtith bloody bUtmeftii blade,"] Mr. Upton 
rightly observes that Shakspeare, in this line, ridicules the anec- 
tation of beginning many wcnd^ with the same letter. He might 
have remarked the same of— 
" The ra^g rocks 
' *' And shivering shocks .** 
Gascoigne, contemporary with our poet, remarks and bUmes 
the same affectation. Johnson. 
It is also ridiculed by Sidney, in his Astrophel and Stella, 15 : 
" You that do Dictionaries' method bring 
" Into your rimes, running in rattling rowes." 
But this aUiteration seems to have reached the height of its 
fashion in the reign of Henry VIII. The following stanza is 
quoted from a poem, On the Fail and evil Success of Rebellion, writ- 
ten in 1537, by Wilfnde Hohne: 

*' Loe, leprous lurdeins, lubricke in loquacitie, 
** Vah, vaporous villeins, with venim vulnerate, 
'^Proh, prating parenticides, plexious to pinnositie, 
" Fie, mmtike fabulators, furibund, and fatuate, 
" Out, oblatrant, oblict, obstacle, and obsecate. 
*' Ah addict algpoes, in acerbitie acclamant, 
** Magnall in miscbief, malicious to mugilate, 
** Reprivmg your Roy so renowned and radiant." 
In Tusser's Husbandry, p. 104, there is a poeiy of which every 
word begins with a T ; and in the old play entitled : The ffistorie 
of the Ta)o valiant Knights, Syr Clyomon Knight of the Golden Sheeld, 
Sonne to the King of Denmark i and Clamydes the White Knight, Son 
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" Let lion, moon-shine, wall, and lovers twain, 
** At large discourse, while here they do remain." 

lExeunt Prol. This. Lion, and Moon. 

The. I wonder, if the lion be to speak. 

Dem. No wonder, my lord: one lion may, whelv 
many asses do. 

Wall. " In this same interlude, it doth befall, 
^ That I, one Snout by name, present a wall: 
" And such a wall, as I would have you think, 
" That had in it a cranny'd hole, or chink, 
" Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 
*< Did whisper often very secretly. 
^ This loam, this rough-cast, and this stone, doth show 
** That I am that same wall; the truth is so: 
" And this the cranny is,* right and sinister, 
" Through which the fearful lovers are to whisper." 

The. Would you desire lime and hair to speak better? 

£>em. It is the wittiest partition that ever I heard dis- 
course, my lord. 3 

The, Pyramus draws near the wall: silence! 



to the King of Suania, 1599, is another remarkible instance of al- 
literation: 

« Bringing my bark to Denmark here, to bide the bitter 
broyle 

'< And beating blowes of billows high," &c. Steeveiu.^ 

% And thia the cranny i>,] So, in Golding's Ovid, 1567: 

" The wall that parted house from house had riuen therein a 

crony 
<< Which shronke at making of the wall. This fault not markt 

of any 
*« Of many hundred yeares before (what doth not loue espie) 
" These louert first of all found out, and made a way thereby 
" To talk to gither gecretfy, and through the same did goe 
" Their louing vihisferings verie light and safe\^ to and fro." 

Hitson. 

3 It it the viittiet partition that ever I heard discourse, my lord.} 
Demetrius is represented as a punster: I believe the passage 
should be read : This is the wittiest partitiotiy that ever I heard 
in discourse. AUudine to the many stupid partition* in the argu- 
mentative writings of the time. Shakspeare himself, as well as* 
^is contemporaries, uses ditcour^e. for reasonings and he here 
f valU himself of the double sense ; as he had done before in ther 
woi^'t partition. Farmer '^ .,•.,.. 
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Enter Pyramus. 
Fyr. ^ O grim-look'd night! O nighty with hue so 

black! 
^O night, which ever art, when day is not! 

<' O night) O night, alack, alack, alack, 
" I fear my Thisby's promise is forgot !^ — 

« And thou, O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall, 
" That stand'st between her father's ground and mine ; 

" Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall, 

**Show me thy chink, to blink through with mine 
eyne. [Wall holds ufi hiafingeT9» 

" Thanks, courteous wall: Jove shield thee well for this! 
** But what see I ? No Thisby do I see. 

" O wicked wall,'* through whom I see no bliss ; 
" Curst be thy stones, for thus deceiving me !" 
The. The wall, methinks, being sensible, should curse 

again. 

Pyr, No, in truth, sir, he should not. Deceiving me^ 

is Thisby *s cue : she is to enter now, and I am to spy 

her through the wall. You shall see, it will fall pat as 

I told you : — Yonder she comes. 

Enter Thisbe. 
ThU^ <' O wall, full often hast thou heard my moans, 
" For parting my fair Pyramus and me : 

** My cherry lips have often kiss'd thy stones ; 
" Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee."' 
Pyr. " I see a voice : now will I to the chink, 
" To spy an I can hear my Thisby's face. 

«i Thisby!" 

This, " My love ! thou art my love, I think." 

Pyr, ** Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover's grace; 

" And, like Limander, am I trusty still."* 

This, " And I like Helen, till the fates me ^11." 
Pyr. <' Not Shafiadus to Procrus was so true." 
ThU. « As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you." 

4 O'wekedfDoU, Sec. J So, in Chaucer's Legend cfTlu^f . 
«Thus would thei saine, alas! thou vjtcked vol," &c. 

Steeeau^ 
• -'^^knit up in thet.'\ Thus the folio. The quarto reads— inft 
ttam) again. Steevent. 

^ And, like Limander, &c.] Limander aAd Helcxij^ are spoken 
^ the blunderintf player, for Leander and Hero.' 'ShafaftU anti 
Proems, for Cephalu* and l»rocri«. y^htuim. -» .^ v\ t«'^ • 
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Pyr, « O, kiss me through the hole of this vile wall." 

Tfda, " I kiss the wall's hole, not your lips at oll."^ 

Pyr. " Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me straight- 
way ?"8 

Thi8, « Tide life, tide death, I come without delay." 

Wall, "Thus have I, wall, my part discharged so; 
" And, being done, thus wall away doth go." 

lExeunt Wall, Pyr. and This. 

The. Now is the mural down between the two neigh- 
bours. 

Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are so wilful 
to hear without warning.^ 

Hifi. This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 

The. The best in this kind are but shadows : and the 
worst are no worse, if imagination amend them. 

Hifi. It must be your imagination then, and not theirs. 

The. If we imagine no worse of them, than they of 
themselves, they may pass for excellent men. Here 
come two noble beasts in, a moon and a lion.^ 



f J kiss the vsaWa hole, not your lips at all,"] So, Oolding's Ovid: 
** When night drew nere, they bade adew, and eche gave 

ki9se8 sweete 
" Unto the parget on their side, the which did never mete.*' 

Rit9on. 

8 Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me straightway?'} So, Gold- 
ing's Ovid : 

" They did agree at Ninus tomb to meete without the towne." 

Ritson. 

9 Dem. No remedy ^ my lord, vihen walls are so wilful to hear 
vnthout warning.} This alludes to the proverb, " Walls liave ears." 
A wall between almost any two neighbours would soon be dowii, 
were it to exercise this faculty without previous warning. Farmer, 

The oI& copies read — tnoral, instead of mural. Mr. Theobald 
made the correction. Malone. 

^ Here come two nobl^ beasts in, a moon and a lion.] The old 
copies read — a m>an, &c. Steevens. 

I don't think the jest here is either complete or right. It is 
differently pointed in several of the old copies, which, I suspect, 
may lead us to the true reading, viz : 

Sere come ^o noble beasts — in a man and a lion, 
immediately upon Theseus saying this, enter Lion and Moon« 
shine. Is seems very probable, tlierefore, that our author wrote : 

-^^ in a moon cmd a lion, * 

the one having n crescent and a lanlhom before him, and repre- 
senting the man in the vioqni \\\e other }n a Up?i's hide, T/ieobald* 
II 
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Enter Lion and Moom^hine. 

Lion. ^ Y0U9 ladiesi you^ whose gentle hearts do fear 

<^ The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 
^ May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 

"When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 
" Then know, that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
" A lion fell, nor else no lion's dam:' 
" For if I should as lion come in strife 
« Into this place, 'twere pity on my life." 

7%tf. A very gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 

Bern, The very best at a beast, my lord, that e'er I 
saw. 

Lya, This lion is a very fox for his valour. 

ne. True; and a goose for his discretion. 

Dem, Not so, my lord: for his valour cannot carry 
his discretion; and the fox carries the goose. 

V 

Mr. Theobald reads — a moon and a lion, and the emendation 
was adopted by the subsequent editors ; but, I think, without ne- 
cessity. The conceit is furnished by the person who represents 
the lion, and enters covered with the hide of that beast ; and The- 
seus only means to say, that the man who represented the moon, 
and came in at the same time, with a lantern in his hand, and a 
bush of thorns at his back, was as much a beast as he who per- 
formed the part of the lion. Malone. 

Here come pao noble beast* in, a moon and a lion. I cannot help 
supposing that we should have it, a mooncalf. The old copies 
read— a m^in; possibly man was the marginal interpretation of 
moon-calf; and, being more intelligible, got into the text. 

The m,an in the moon was no new character on the stag^, and 
is here introduced in ridicule of such exhibitions. Ben Jonson 
in one of his masques, called Ninoa from the Neva World in the 
Moon, makes his Factor doubt of the person who brings the intel- 
ligence : " I must see his dog at his girdle, and the bush of thorns 
at his back, ere I believe it.'* — ** Those (replies one of the heralds) 
are »tah fnti^nt o* th^ stage** Farmer. 

/f Then knom, that /, one Snug the joiner, am 
A lion fell, nor else no lion* 9 dam:^ That is, that I am Snug 
the joiner; and neither a lion, nor a lion's dam. Dr. Johnson 
has justly observed in a note on All '» Koell that ends wellt that nof 
in the phraseology of our author's time often related to*wo mem- 
bers of a sentence, though only expressed in the latter, So, in 
fhe play just mentioned: 

•«——» contempt nor bitterness 
•« Were in his pride or sharpness." 
The reading of the text is that of the folio, The quartos read 
•-^ftt I as Snug the joiner, &c. M*flone, 
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The, His discretion, I am sure, cannot carry his va- 
lour; for the goose carries not the fox. It is well: leave 
it to his discretion, and let us listen to the moon. 

Moon^ " This lantern doth the homed moon present:** 

Dem. He should have worn the horns on his head. 

The^ He is no crescent, and his horns are invisible 
within the circumference. 

Moon. " This lantern doth the homed moon present; 
" Myself the man i* th* moon do seem to be." 

The, This is the greatest error of all the rest: the 
man should be put into the lantern: How is it else the 
man i* th* moon? 

Dent, He dares not come there for the candle: for, 
you see, it is already in snuff. ^ 

Hifi, I am aweary of this moon: Would he would 
change! 

The. It appears, by his small light of discretion, that 
he is in the wane : but yet^ in courtesy, in all reason, 
we must stay the time. 

Xy», Proceed, moon. . 

Moon, All that I have to say, is, to tell you, that the 
lantern is the moon; I, the man in the moon; this thorn- 
bush, my thorn-bush; and this dog, my dog. 

Dem, Why, all these should be in the lantem; for 
they are in the moon. But, silence ; here comes Thisbe. 
Enter Thisbe. 

ThU, « This is old Ninny*i»tomb: Where is my love?** 

Idon. "Oh—.** [7%e Lion roar84 — This, rum off, 

Dem, Weil roared, lion. 

The, Well run, Thisbe. 

Hifi, Well shone, moon. — Tmly, the moon shines 
with a good grace. 

The, Well moused, lion.'* 

[^The Lion tear€ Thisbe's mantle y and exit, 

3 — in sniiff.] An equivocation, lyntt/" signifies both the cin- 
der of a candle and hasty anger, yohngon. 
So, in Lovers Labour Lost: 

*« You >U mar the light, by taking it in muff,** Steevem, 
Again, in The Atheist's Tragedy, 1611: 
" Da you take that in snuff Ax ?" 
S€e also, note on Loners Labowr Lost, Act V, sc. ii, and First 
Fart ofKinji Henty IVy Act I, sc. iii. Reed, 
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Don, And so comes Pyramus. 
Lya, And then the moon vanishes.' 

Enter Pyramus. 
Pyr, *' Sweet moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams; 
" I thank thee, moon, for shining now so bright: 
^ For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering streams,* 
" I trust to taste of truest Thisby*s sight. 
« But stay ; — O spite ! 
"But mark;— Poor knight, 
"•What dreadful dole is here ? 
"Eyes, do you see? 
"How can it be? 
"O dainty duck! O dear! 
" Thy mantle good, 
"What, stain'd with blood? 
"Approach, ye furies felll^ 
"O fates! come, come; 
"Cut thread and thrum;* 
"Quail, crush, conclude, and <|uell!'** 

^ Well mooted, lionJ] So» in an ancient bl. 1. baUad on this story, 
en\liitdTheConttancyof true Love? k.c, 

*' And having nuuled thus the same, > 
*• Thither he went whence first he came." 
Theseus means that the lion has well tumbled and bloodied 
the veil of Thisbe. Steevens. 

I believe this should be « Well mouthed lion,*' alluding either 
to his roaring, or to his tearing with his mouth> the niantle of 
Thisbe : 

** Which lion vile with bloody mouth did stain.*' M» Mtuon, 
Well moused lion .'] To mxnue signified to mammock, to tear 
in pieces, as a cat tears a mouse. Malone. 
« Dem. And so comes PyraTmu. 
Lys. And then the moon vanishes.] The old copies read : 
** jDem. And then came Pyransus. 
** Ly: And so the lionyajii&Yied" 
It were needless to say any thing in defence of Dr. Farmer's 
emendation. The reader, indeed, may ask why tlus glaring cor- 
ruption was suffered to rem^iin so long in the text. Steevens. 

* -^^ glittering streamtf] The old copies rend— ^amt* 

Steevens. 
The emendation was made by the editor of the Second folio. 

Maitme. 
7 Approach, ye Juries fill/'] Somewhat like this oup>poet might 
possibly have recollected in « A lytell Treatyse cleped La Cami^ 
saunce d* Amours. Printed by Richard Pynson»" no 4ate: 
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The, This passion, and the death of a dear friend, 
would go near to make a man look sad. 

Hifi, Beshrew my heart, but I pity the man. 

Pyr, "O, wherefore, nature, didst thou lions frame? 

" Since lion vile hath here deflour'd my dear: 
" Which is— no, no— which was the fairest dame, 

"That liv'd, that lov'd, that lik'd, that look'd with 
cheer.* 



" O ye moost cruell and rabbyshe lions fell, 
** Come nowe and teare the corps of Pyramus ! 
** Ye saiiage beestes that in these rockes dwell, 
** If biode to you be so delicious, 
" Come and gnawe my wretched body dolorous ! 
•* And on the kerchef with face pale and tryst, 
"Helokedofte, ituid it right swetely kist." Steevens. 
Approach, ye Juries fell / 

Ofatet! conuy come, &c.] The poet here, and in the follow- 
ing lines spoken by Thisbe — 
" O sisters three, 
♦* Come, come to me, 
" With hands as pale as milk — ^" 
probably intended to ridicule a passage in Damon and Pythiasy by 
Richard Edwards, 1582 : . 
^' Ye fortes, allatttnce 
" On me your torments trie : — 
*« Gripe me, you greedy greefs, 

*' And present pangues of death, 
•* Tou siHer-Jg' three, vnth cruel handet 

" With spied came step my breath /** Malone, 
« i— — cut thread and thrum ;] Thrum is the end or extremity of 
a weaver's warp ; it is popularfy used for very coarse yam. The 
maids now" call u mop of yam a thrum, mjop. Warner. 
' So, in MamiWal and Scipio, 1637' 

" no' rough peh of thrums, 

«« To fight with weather." 
AgaEin, in Chapman^s trimslation of the 16th Iliad.' 

" And tapestries all golden fring*d, and curPd with thrumbs 
behind." 
So, in Howell's Letter to Sir Paul Neale, Knt. ** Translations 
are like the wrong side of a Turkey carpet, which useth to be full 
of thtums and knots, and nothing so even as the right side.'' 
The tiioughi is borrowed from Don ^xote. Steevens. 

9^^^ and quell!] To quell is to murder, to destroy. So, in 
the 12th pageant of the Lusus Coventria, commonly called the 
Corpus Christi Play. MS. Cott. Vesp. D. viii: 
•* That he the lawe may here do, 
«*1Viih stonys her to quell. ^ Steevens. 
Ii2 
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^ Come) tears, confound;' 
^' Out, sword, and wound 
" The pap of Pyramus: 
"Ay, that left pap, 
" Where heart doth hop : '— 
" Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 
" Now am I dead, 
"Now am I fled; 
"My soul is in the sky : 

" Tongue, lose thy light I 
" Moon, take thy flight! 
" Now die, die, die, die, die. 

[Die8.--^Exit Moon. 
Dan, No die, but an ace, for him; for he is but one. 
Xy«. Less than an ace, man ; for he is dead ; he is 
nothing. 

The, With the help of a surgeon, he might yet reco- 
ver, and prove an ass.^ 

Jiift, How chance moonshine is gone, before Thisbe 
comes back and finds her lover? 



1 _ cheer. ^ i.e. countenance. So, in Chaucer's Clerks t Tale, 
Tyrwhitt's edit. V. 8117: 

" ——passing any wight 

" Of so yong age, as wel in chere as dede." Steevetu, 
3 Comet tears, confound;] Thus, in Gelding's Ovid: 

" —one night (he sayd) shall louera two canfoandeV 

3 Ay, that left pap, 

Where heart doth hop .-] Lest our author should seem charge- 
able with an inefficient rhyme, it ought to be remembered that 
the broad pronunciation, now almost peculiar to the Scotch, was 
anciently current in England. Throughout the old copies of 
Shakspeare's plays, "t^tered" is always spelt "tottered;" Pafk 
therefore was sounded, Pop^ The context reminds us of a pas- 
sage in the Seventh Satire of yuvenal: 

" — Uva in parte mamtll^t 

"Kdiaiit-^.'* Steevena, 

4 ,^.^.^ and prove an ar#.] The character of Theseus throughout 
this play is more exalted in its humanity, than its greatness. 
Though some sensible observations on life, and animated descrip- 
tions fall from him, as it is said of lag^, you shall taste him more, 
as a soldier than as a voit, which is a distinction he is here striving 
to deserve, though with little success ; as in support of his pre- 
tensions he never rises higher than a pun, and fret^^uently sinks aa 
low as a quibble. Steevens, 
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The. She will find him by star-light. — ^Here she comes; 
and her passion ends the play. 

Enter Thisbe. 
Hip, MethinkS) she should not use a long one^ for 
such a Pyramus: I hope she will be brief. 

Dem, A mote will turn the balance,^ which Pyramus, 
which Thisbe, is the better.* ^ 

Lys, She hath spied him alreadywith those sweet eyes. 

Dem. And thus she moans,^ videlicet 

This, "Asleep, my love? 
"What, dead, my dove? 
" O Pyramus, arise, 

" Speak, speak. Quite dumb ! 
" Dead, dead ! A tomb 
" Must cover thy sweet eyes. 

« A mote TOj// turn the balance'] The old copies have — moth ; but 
Mr. Malone very justly observes that moth was metely the ancient 
mode of spelling mote. So, in King Henry V: " Wash every math 
(i. e. woftf) out of his conscience." Steevens. 

^ The first quarto makes this speech a little longer, but not 
better, yohmon. 

The passage omitted is,*-'* He for a man, God warned us i she 
for a woman, God bless us.*' Steevent. 

f And tkas she h\oan»,TThe old copies concur in reading — jneant, 
which Mr. Theobald changed into^-moans ; and the next speech 
of Thisbe appears to countenance his alteration: 
"Lovers, make moan.'* Steevens. 
Mr. Theobald alters means to moans.' but means had anciently 
the same^ signification. Mr. Pinkerton (under the name of Ro- 
bert Heron, Esq.) observes that it is a common term in the Scotch 
law, signifying to tell, to relate, to declare; and the petitions to 
the lords of session in Scotland, run : ** To the lords of council 
and session humbly means and shows your petitioner." Here, 
however, it evidently signifies complains. Bills in Chancery be- 
ing in a similar manner : ** Humbly complaining sheweth unto 
your lordship," &c. The word occurs in an ancient manuscript in 
my own possession : 

" This ender day wen me was wo, 

" Under a bugh ther I lay, "*• 

** Na^ht gale to mene me to.** 
So again, m a very ancient Scottish song : 

*' I hard ane may sair mwme and meyne.^* Ritson, 
Thus also, in the Crony kil of A. Wyntowt, B. Vlll, ch. xxxvi,. 
V. 87: 

*' Bot playnt ; n^ duie, ni yhit mening 
*' Mycht helpe noucht — ;** 
See also, v. 110. Steevens, 
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^ These lily brows, 

** This cherry, ndae,^ 
" These yellow cowslip cheeks, 

*' Are gone, are gone : 

^^ Lovers, make moanl 
**Hi8 eyes were green as leeks. • 

" O sisters three, 

" Come, come to me, 
^ With hands as pale as milk; 

" Lay them in gore, 

" Since you have shore 
^ With shears his thread of silk. 



■ The^ lily brows, 

Th%9 cherry nose,] the old copy reads: 
" These lily /i/&*," &c. Steevetu. 
All Thisbe's lamentation, till now, runs in regular rhyme and 
metre. But both, by some accident, are in this single instance 
interrupted. I suspect the poet wrote : 
These lily brows, 
This cherry note. 
Now black brows being a beauty, lily blows are as ridicnloua 
as a cherry nose, green eyes, or covulip cheeks. Theobald, 
^ Theobald's envendation is supported by the lbllo>«^g passage 
m M you Hie it .' '.■..- 

<< 'Tiff not your infy brcnu^ your foiaick.silk. ha»r-r." 
And by another, in The Winter^ t Tales 

**—— not for because , . . 

** Your brows are blacker, yet black brcfns they nay _ 
" Become some women best." . Mitton* 
. Lily lips are changed to lil^ brans* for the sake of the rhyme» 
but this cannot be right: Thisbe has before celebrated her Py- 
ramus, as — 

" LiUy-white of hue/' 
It should be : . 

These lips lilly. 
This, nose cherry. 
This mode of position adds not a little to the bturlesque of the 
passage. Farmer. 

We meet with somewhat like this passage in George Peele's 
Old Wives Tale, 1595: 

*' Her corall lippes, her erinuon chinne. — Thou art a £k>uting 
knave. Her corall lippes her crimson chinne/** Steevens. 

9 jffis-iyeswere green cm leeis."] Thus also the nunc in Romeo 
andyulietj speakmg of Paris, says: 
<* — an eagle, madam, 

« Hath not ao^een, so quick, so fair an eye.'* • 
See note on this passage. Steeven9» 
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"Tongue, not a word:— 
"Come, trusty sword; 
"Come, blade, my breast imbrue: 
"Andfarewel, friends; — 
"Thus Thisbe ends: 
"Adieu, adieu, adieu." IDtei, 

The, Moonshine and lion are left to bury the dead. 
Dent, Ay, and wall too. 

Bof. No, I assure you; the wall is down that parted 
their fathers. Will it plekse you to see the epiloguci 
or to hear a Bergomask dance, ^ be ween two of our com- 
pany?* 

The. No epilogue, I pray you; for your play needs 
no excuse. Never excuse; for when the players are all 
dead, there need none to be blamed. Marry, if he that 
writ it had play'd Pyramus, and hanged himself in This- 
be's garter, it would have been a fine tragedy : and so it 
is, truly ; and very notably discha;*ged. But come, your 
Bergomask: let your epilogue alone. 

IHere a dance ^Clowns. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve:— 
Lovers, to bed; *tis almost fairy time. 
I fear we shall out-sleep the coming mom, 
As much as we this night have overwatched. 
This palpable-gross play hath well beguil'd 
The heavy gait^ of night.^ — Sweet friends, to bed. — 

. 1 — •— a Bergomask dance,"] Sir Thomas Hanmer observes, in 
his Glostary, that this is a dance after the manner of the peasant! 
of Bergomasco, a country in Italy, belong^g to the Venetians. 
All the buffoons ih Italy affect to imitate the ridiculous jargon of 
that people ; and from thence it became also a custom to imitate 
their manner of dancing. Steeven*. 

^~-^^our company?] At the conclusion of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Beggar^a Bush, there seems to be a sneer at this char« 
acter of Batumi; but I do not very clearly perceive its drift. 
The beg^gars have resolved to embark for England, and exercise 
their profession there. One of them adds : 
*• — we have a course ; — 
<< The spirit of Bottom, is grown bottomless." 

This may mean, that either the publick grew indifferent to bad 
actors, to plays in general, or to characters, the humour of which 
consisted in blunders. Steevens. 

3 — heavy gait — ] i. e. slow passage, progress. So, in Lone*s 
Labour Lost.- <' You must send the ass upon the horse, for he is 
•low-^t^." In another play we have — ^< heany-gahed toads.** 

Steevens. 
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A fortnight hold we tiiis solemnity) 

In nightly revels, and new jolBty. lExeunt, 

. SCENE li. 
Enter Puck. 

Puck. Now the hungry lion roars,^ 
And the wolf behowls the moon;' 

Whilst: the fteavy plotighman snores> 
All with weary task fohlone.^^ 

4 Now the hungry lion roart, &c.] It has been justly observed^ 
by an anonymous writer, that " amon^ this assemblage of familiar 
circumstancies attending midnight, either in England or it^nei^h- 
bourinfi^ kingdoms, ^hakspeare would never have thought of in- 
termixing the exotick idei of the hungry Hon roarings which caii 
be heard no nearer thw in the desertb of Africa, if he had nM 
lead in the 104th Ptalin: Thou makeist darkness that it ma^ 
be nighty .wherein all the beasts of the forest dp move ; tl^e lioii$ 
roaring after their prey, do seek their meat from God." J^cdone. 
Shfucspeare might have found the midnight roar of the Lion as- 
ibciited with the hovol of the Wolf, in Phaer's translation of the 
following lines in the aevehth Mneid: 

** Hinc exaudiri gemitils iraeque leonlum 
«* Vincla recusantum, et sera tub nocte rvdentumg 
** — ac formae magnorum ululare lutopmi.^* 
I do not, however, perceive the justness oi the fore^ing anonym- 
mous writer's observation. Puck, who could ^* encircle the eardi 
in foMy minutes," like his fairy mistress, might have snuffed ** the 
spiced Indian air;" and consequently an image, foreign to Euro- 
bans, might have bfeen obvidus tb him. He^ theretorej was at 



< TaBc as familiarly dfroiorw^ /«on#, 
*• As maids of fifteen do of puppy-do^.** 

Our poet, however inattentive to litUc proprieties, has some* 
times introduced his wild beasts in rfegiai^i where they are never 
^und. Thus in Arden, a forest in, French Flanders, we hear of 
a lioness s and a bear destroys Antigonus in Bohemiu. Steevene. 

* And the violf behowls the. tnJbon/] In the <dd copies : " And 
the wolf beholds the mbon." As it is the design of these lines to 
characterize the animals^ as they present themselves at the hour 
of midnight ; and as the wolf is not justly characterized by saying 
he beholds the moon, which oth^r beasts of prey, then awake, do ; 
tatd as the soiihds tiiese animals make at that season, seem also 
iftteiided to be represented, I make no question biit thib poet 
wrote : 

■. « And the vr^M behowls the moon." 
For so the wolf is exactly characterized, it behig hispeeilltar 
property to homl at the mtum, (JBehoml, as benvokuy beetinh and 
an hundred others.) Warburton, 
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Now the wasted brands do glow, 

Whilst the scritch-owl, scritching loud. 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a shroud. 



So, in Marston's Antonio and Mellida, where the whole passagts 
ieems to be copied from this of our author: 

" Now bark* the vjolfe against the full-cheek'd moon, 
" Now lyons half-clam'd entrals roar for food, 
« Now croaks the toad, and night-crows screech aloud, 
<* Fluttering 'bout casements of departing souls ; 
" Now gape the graves, and thro' their yawns let loose 
" Imprison'd spirits to revisit earth." Theobald. 
The alteration is better than the original reading ; but perhaps 
the author meant only to say, thatiiie woM gaze* at the moon. 

yoknton. 
I think, " Now the wolf behomsls the moon,** was the original 
text. The allusion is frequently met with in the works of our 
author and his contemporaries. << 'Tis like the hovoling of Irish 
wolves against the moon,** says he in his As you like it; and Mas« 
singer, in his Nevj Way to pay old Debu, makes an usurer feel 
only — 

" — as the m^oon is moved 

" When wolves with hunger pin'd, howl at her brightness.'* 

Farmer, 
The word beholds was, in the time of Shakspeare, frequently 
wiixten^houlds, (as, I suppose, it was then pronounced) which 
probably occasioned the mistake. 

Xt is observable, that in the passage of Lodge's Rosalynda, 1592, 
which Shakspeare seems to have had in his thoughts, when he 
wrote, in As you like ft.*— :" 'TV* like the howling of Irish wolves 
against the moon :" — ^the expression^ is found, Uiat Marston has 
used instead ofbehowls. *' In courting Phebe, thou barkest with 
the wolves of Syria against the moon." 

These lines also in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B.I, c. v, st. 30, 
which Shakspeare might have remembered, add support to the 
emendation now made r 

« And all the while she {^Night] stood upon the ground, 

** The wakeful dogs did never cease to bay ;— . 

" The messenger of death, the ghastly owle, 

** With drery shrieks did also her bewray ; 

«* And hung^ <n3ohes continually did howle 

*' At her abhorred face, so filthy and so fowle." Malone, 

t .^^.^ fordone. "l i. e, overcome. So Spenser, Fairy ^ueen, B. 
I, c. X, St. 33: 

*• And many souls in dolour had foredone.** 
Again, in Jarvis Markham's English Arcadia, 1607 : 

** — fore-wearied with striving, and forerdone with the tyran# 
nous rage .of her enemy." 
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Now it is the time of night/ 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 

In the church- way paths to glide: 
And we fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecate's team, 
From the presence of the sun, 

Following darkness like a dream. 
Now are frolic ; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow'd house : 
I am sent, with broom, before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door.' 
Enter Obkho-h and Titania, with their Train. 
Obe, Through this house give glimmering light,* 

By the dead and drowsy fire ; 
Every elf, and fairy sprite, 

Hop as light as bird from brier ;^ 

Again, in the ancient metrical romance oi Sir Bevis ofSiamfh 
urn, d1. 1. no date : 

•* 3ut by the other day at none, 

*• These two dragon* were Joredone.^* SteevetiM. 

f Kov3 it is the time of nighty &c.] So, in Hamlet f 

«* 'Tis now the very witching time of night, « 

*' When churchyards yawn — ." ^teetjen^' 
« Jam senty viith ffroom, heforcy 
To svae^p the dust behind the door.'] Cleanliness is always ne- 
cessary to invite the residence and the favour of the fsdries : ' 
" These make our girls their slutt'ry rue, 
♦* By pinching them both black and blue, 
** And put a penny in their shoe 

'* The house for cleanly sweeping." Drayton. Johnson, 
To sweep the dust behind the door, is a common expression, and 
a common practice in lacge old houses, where the doors of halls 
and galleries are thrown b|u:kward, and seldom or ever shut. 

Farmer, 
• Through this house give glim,7nering light,"] Milton perhaps had 
this picture in bis thought: 

« And glowing embers through the room 
" Teach light to counterfeit a gloom." // Penaeroso. 
So, Drayton: 

** Hence shadows, seemingldle shapes 
" Of little frisking elves and apes, 
** To earth do make their wanton 'scapes, 
•* As hope of pastime hastes them." 
I think it should be read t 

** Through this house in glimmering light.'* yohnson. 
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And this ditty, after me, 
Sing and dance it trippingly. 

2T/a. First, rehearse this song by rotet 
To each word a warbling note, 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
Will we sing, and bless this place. 

SONG AND DANCE. 

Obe, Now, until the break of day,* 
Through this house each fairy stray. 
To the best bride-bed will we, 
Which by us shall blessed be;^ 



1 .— iM light as bird from brier/] This comparison is a very 
ancient one^ being found in one of the poems of JLawrence Minot, 
p. 31: 

" That are was blith als brid on brere.'* Steevent. 

s I^avof until, &c.] This speech, which both the old quartos give 
to Oberon, is, in the edition of 1623 and In all the following, print- 
ed as the song. I have restored it to Oberon, as it apparently 
contains not the blessing which he intends to bestow on the bed, 
but his declaration that he will bless it, and his orders to the fai^ 
ries how to perform the necessary rites. But where then is the 
song? — I am afraid it is gone after many other thing^ of greater 
value. The truth is that two songs are lost. The series of the 
scene is this : after the speech of Puck, Oberon enters, and calls 
his fairies to a song, which song is apparently wanting in all the 
copies. Next Titania leads another song, which is indeed lost 
like the former, though the editors have endeavoured to find it. 
Then Oberon dismisses his fairies to the despatch of the cere- 
monies. 

The songs, I suppose, were lost ; because they were not insert- 
ed in the i3ayers* parts, from which the drama was printed. 

Johnson. 

^ To the best bride-bed wll wc. 

Which by v* shall blessed be ;] So, in Chaucer's Merchantes 
TaUy Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 9693 : 

" And whan the bed was with the yrteBtyblessed — .'* 

We learn also from «* Articles ordained by King Henry Vlly for 
the Reg^ulation of his Household," that this ceremony was ob- 
served at the marriage of a Princess. ** — All men at her com- 
mlng in to bee voided, except woemen, till shee bee brought to 
her bedds and the man both; he sitting^ in his bedd in his shirte, 
with a gowne cast about him. Then the Bishoppe, with the 
Chaplaines, to come in, and blesse the bedd: then everie man to 
Avoide without any drii^e, save the twoe estates, if they liste, 
priviely." p, 129. Steroau. 

Kk 
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And the issue, there create, 
Ever shall be fortunate. 
So shall all the couples three 
Ever true in loving be : 
- And the blots of nature's hand 
Shall not in their issue stand; 
Never mole, hare-lip,* nor scar. 
Nor mark prodigious,^ such as are 
Despised in nativity, 
Shall upon their children be.— 
With this field-dew consecrate^ 
Every fairy take his gait;* 
And each several chamber bless,^ 
Through this palace with sweet peace : 

4 -^—hare-lip,] This defect in children seems to have been so 
much dreaded, that numerous were the charms applied for its 
prevention. The following might be as efficacious as any of the 
rest. '* If a woman with chylde have her smocke slyt at ihe nea- 
ther endc or skyrt thereof, &c. the same chylde fiiat she then 
goeth withall, shall be safe from having a cloven or hare iifipe.** 
T. Lupton's Fourth Book of Notable Thinges, 4to. bl. 1. Steevena, 

5 Nor mark prodigious,] Prodigious has here its primitive sig- 
nification of portentous. So, in King Richard III: 

" If ever he have child, abortive be it, 
** Prodigious, and untimely brought to light .^ Stecveru. 
^ — — take his gait ;] i. e. take his v)ay, or cUrect his ste/ts, So» 
in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. I, c. viii : 

** And guide his weary gate both to and &o'* 
Again, and more appositely, in one of the poems of Lawrence 
Minot, p. 50: 

" Taie thi gate unto Gines, 
" And grete tham wele thare ; — ** Steevens. 
By gate, I believe, is meant, the door of each chamber. 

Jl/. Maton, 
Gait, for a path or road, is commonly used at present in the 
northern counties. Harris, 
7 Eniery fairy take his gait; 
And each several chamber bless, &c.] The same superstitious 
kind of benediction occurs in Chaucer s MilUr^s Tale, v. 3479, 
Tyrwhitt's edition : 

** I crouche thee from elves, and from wightes. 

'* Therwith the nightspel said he anon rightes 

*« On foure halves of the hous aboute, 

*« And on the threswold of the dore withoute. 

*' Jesu Crist, and Seint Benedight, 

** Blisse this hous from every wicked wight, 

« Fro the nightes mare, the wite Paternoster." &c. Steevens. 
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E'er shall it in safety rest, 
And the owner of it blest. 

Trip away ; , 

Make no stay; 
Meet me all by break of day. 

lExeunt Obe. Tita. and Train. 

Puck. If we shadows have offended^ 
Think but thia^ {and all is mended) 
That you have but slumber'd herey 
While these visions did afifiear. 
And this weak and idle theme^ 
J\/o more yielding but a dream^ 
Gentlesj do not reprehend; 
If you fiardon^ we will mend, 
And, as I 'm an honest Puck^ 
If we have unearned luck^ 
Mw to 'scafie the serfienfs tongue,^ 
We will make amends ere long : 
£lse the Puck a liar call» 
So good night unto you all. 
Give me your hands,^ if we befriends, 
And Robin shall restore amends, [Exit.* 

• « -^— an honest Puch^ See Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, &c. Act II, 
sc. i, on the words — *' sweet Puck." Steevens. 

9 unearned luck — ^] i. e. if we have better fortune than we 

have deserved. Steevens. 

1 Noiv to 'scape the serpeni*s tongue,'] That is, if we be dismissed 
without hisses. Johnson. 

So, in J. Markham's English Arcadia, 1607: " But the nymph, 
after the custom of distrest tragedians, whose first act is enter- 
tained with a snaky salutation,'** &c. Steevens. 

» Give me your hands,"] That is. Clap your hands. Give us your 
applause, yohnson. 

3 Wild and fantastical as this play is, all the parts in their va- 
rious modes are well written, and give the kind of pleasure which 
the author designed. Fairies in his time were much in fashion ; 
common tradition had made them familiar, and Spenser's poem 
had made them great. Johnson. 

END OF VOL. II. 



T. S. Manning, Printer, No. 143 N. Third Street. 
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